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EXCAVATIONS AT VERULAMIUM 1957 


THIRD INTERIM REPORT 
By S. S. Frere, F.S.A. 


Tue third season of excavations at Verulamium, inaugurated by the Research Com- 
mittee of this Society, lasted from 4th July to 24th August 1957. The main area 
investigated lay along the edge of the allotment field between the theatre and the 
forum; this area was not accessible previously for reasons mentioned in last year’s 
report,! and in consequence much work had to be fitted into the time available, and 
even so, the lowest levels were not completely explored. But in addition further 
work was done on site K. VII at the rear of the defences beside the river, and a new 
site S was explored north-east of the river Ver on the brow of the rise above the mill- 
stream. Here a large extra-mural building, or buildings, with a cellar came to 
light; but its complete excavation had to be deferred. Work by contractors on the 
new road began during the excavations, and this work was watched; after the 
excavations closed, the staff of the museum rescued an important new deposit of 
Belgic mint debris. 

Excavation on this scale absorbed a great many workers; sixteen paid labourers 
were employed, and during August the number of helpers on the site rose to over 
ahundred daily. Much depended, therefore, on the skill of the site supervisors. 
Miss M. G. Wilson, F.S.A., and Messrs. G. C. Duncan, R. Hope Simpson, and 
W. A. Cummins served in this capacity for the whole dig; Mrs. M. A. Cotton, 
F.S.A., Miss D. M. Rennie, and Mrs. A. Ravetz served for shorter periods. 
Valued help was given by Mrs. J. M. Birmingham and Mrs. Petty in the pottery 
shed; Mr. M. B. Cookson was responsible for photography; the Committee’s 
Treasurer, Mr. H. J. M. Petty, shouldered the whole burden of administration. 
To these and other helpers, especially Mr. G. H. Allard who every day took charge 
of the sale of literature, a great debt of gratitude is owed. In all £2,095 was 


spent, £ $98 of which was contributed by the general public on the site in donations 
or purchases, 


Sire S 


It was known from previous observation of a gas-main trench that a substantial 
building existed on the crest of the hill north-east of the river in the = of the new 
toad. Excavations have revealed a Roman cellar 26 feet by c. 26 feet, and 6 feet 


Antiq. Fourn. xxxvii, 1. 


3 
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deep. It was divided into a narrow corridor, and three chambers, one of which was 
earth-filled and not used. The cellar had been entered by a ramp from the north- 
west. Farther to the north-west more Roman walls were traced, representing part 
of a range of rooms flanked by a corridor to the south-west; but the excavation of 
these was deferred till next year, and it has not been considered profitable to print 
a plan at this stage. 

The exact character of this extra-mural building is not yet clear; it may represent 
a villa or perhaps a mansio, adjoining, as it does, the road which leaves the town by 
the theatre gate. The excavation of the cellar was complicated by the presence of 
an inhumation cemetery. The skeletons lay mostly with their heads to the north- 
west, but appeared to be orientated in line with the abbey nave. The graves were 
sometimes lined with large flints, and were destitute of grave goods. However, 
Mr. P. E. Curnow tells me that he observed a piece of seventeenth-century stone- 
ware in a similar grave nearby when he was watching the digging of the gas-main 
trench on behalf of the museum. The cemetery certainly seems to be well post- 
Roman; its graves were cut deep into the Roman cellar and most of them had been 
sunk through its walls, which cannot have been visible on the surface at the time. 
It is curious that no record of the burial ground should have survived. It included 
two graves of children. The finds from the cellar appeared to date mainly to the 
second and third centuries. 


Site K. VII (fig. 1) 


Time and resources did not permit a widening of last year’s trench through the 
defences in search of more evidence for the Belgic mint. But to secure the dating 
of the first defensive earthwork discovered here in 1956, it was important to obtain 
more material from the burnt house behind; for this house was later than the ram- 
part, the tail of which it oversailed.! Sufficient samian was obtained from the burnt 
levels and below in 1957 to make quite certain that this fire was the work of Bou- 
dicca in a.D. 61.2 The defence, therefore, was in existence before this date, a con- 
clusion of some importance. It was subsequent, however, to a.p. 43, for a new 
trench dug in 1957 into its tail produced some scraps of samian from beneath the 
bank, on a gravel floor in which was a line of post-holes. Lower still was a Belgic 
wooden building, the part exposed consisting of two straight slots at right angles 
for wooden sleeper beams dividing chalk floors; and this building was probably 
connected with the mint, for it produced a small piece of clay mould and large 
numbers of fire-crackled flints. It must be a matter of regret that the whole of this 
area is now sealed beneath the embankment of the new road and cannot be further 
explored. 

The first defence is now so well interlocked with datable deposits to its rear that 
it can be confidently assigned to the reign of Claudius. But this raises the problem 
of what it enclosed, a problem to which no sure answer can yet be given. As pointed 
out last year, it presents a notable contrast to the fosse earthwork not only in charac- 
ter but also in apparent date. If it should turn out to be linked with the early ditch 


! Antiq. Fourn. xxvii, § and pl. vi. 2 Mr. B. R. Hartley, F.S.A., has made a pre- 
liminary examination of this material. 
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found on Bluehouse Hill in 1955,1 we may have a hitherto unsuspected Claudian 
enceinte enclosing a somewhat smaller area than that later taken in. Such a state 
of affairs could be best paralleled at Silchester. Alternatively, the fosse itself may 
have been dated too late through overmuch reliance on the apparent testimony 
of Tacitus,? testimony which is now seen to be inapplicable to Verulamium. A 
Claudian phase of defence in Romano-British cities is a development which will 
demand consideration. It would find analogies in the Flavian earthworks at 
Wroxeter3 and Caerwent+ which may have been provided when these cities in 
their turn came to be founded. 


Tue ALLoTMENTs (fig. 1) 


A very large area in the field between the forum and the theatre was affected by 
the new road. It was 160 yards long by up to 20 yards wide. A bulldozer was em- 
ployed to strip the entire area. The depth of disturbed soil varied between c. 1 and 
§ feet, and in practice hardly any damage was done to the underlying structures, 
since the tops of the walls were the first things to appear, and the machine could be 
diverted while trowelling tested the appearances. As a result of the work, a pre- 
viously unsuspected insula (XX VIII) was discovered; work was also done in insulae 
XIV and XXVII, but only the south-eastern parts of all three could be investigated, 
since all extend farther north-west than the area threatened, as far as the street 
bordering the temple (insula XVI) and theatre (insula XV) on their south sides. 


Insula XIV, Buildings 1 and 2 (figs. 2 and 3: pl. 1v a) 


Immediately below the disturbed soil appeared two masonry buildings fronting 
Watling Street. The more southerly (XIV, 1) was of flint and mortar and its 
footings, of the same material, penetrated to the subsoil. Building XIV, 2, to the 
north, was also of flint and mortar but rested on deep chalk footings. These also 
descended to the subsoil. These two buildings replaced a single large timber- 
framed house (fig. 2, B) which had been destroyed by fire. Below this house was 
an earlier timber-framed house (fig. 2, a), which had been destroyed by fire in 
A.D. 61. 

The Claudian building could not be fully explored in the time available. Its walls 
were marked by timber sleeper-beam trenches in which the charred remains of the 
oak beams sometimes still remained ix situ. Its floors were of gravel, brick-earth, 
or chalk. The fire had been at its most intense towards the north corner of the area. 
A point of interest was the emplacement for what had perhaps been a storage tub 
set in a round hole in the floor, 2 ft. 8 in. in diameter, and about 6 inches deep. 
A very similar feature was found in house B above, where a circular pit contained 


a thin bedding of sand, clearly for levelling purposes. But the Claudian tub had 


1 Antiq. Fourn. xxxvi, 4-5. out that one of the pieces of samian from the 
2 R.E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Verulamium: A primary bank at Caerwent, idid., pl. Lxxxiv, 96, 
Belgic and Two Roman Cities, pp. 25-26; Tac. published as Flavian, is, in fact, central Gaulish and 
Annals, xiv, 33- of second century, possibly Hadrianic, date. This 
3 Arch. \xxxviii, 178. information I owe to discussion with Mr. B. R. 
4 Ibid. \xxx, 268-9, 274. It is only fair to point Hartley. 
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evidently been frequently tipped, since it had worn a saucer-shaped hollow in the 
clay. Its sides showed for about 5 inches into the burnt daub of the disaster which 
had blanketed the tub. 

It would have been tempting to see in these containers the storage for live 
oysters or cockles; but since no charred shells were found—and they could hardly 
have been removed in the emergency—it is more probable that these tubs were for 
drinking-water. A tile oven just appeared in the edge of the trench, and near it 
a rectangular pit which may have contained a fuel box; it was empty when the 
disaster occurred, but a similar pit in the house above contained charcoal fuel 
(v. infra). Though its sides were not particularly vertical, it must have been lined 
with wood, for its charred remains reached 9 inches up through the burnt daub of 
the disaster which had engulfed it. 

After the fire of a.p. 61, once again a timber-framed house was built. The 
sleeper-beam trenches with uprights at intervals were clearly visible between the 
floors. This house had a long life during the course of which at least three major 
reconstructions, and a fourth minor one, had taken place. The walls, however, 
continued in most cases on the same lines (in so far as the lower levels were ex- 
plored) and the periods involved were clearly but sub-divisions in the history of a 
single house. The latest rebuilding phase had employed many packing stones to 
keep its new wooden uprights in position, this being necessitated by the deep loose 
nature of the slot, now that the floor-levels had piled up almost 3 feet above their 
original level. In the latest phase also a verandah was built out 7 feet over the edge 
of Watling Street. There was interesting illustration in this building of the short 
life of wooden sleeper beams set in the ground, and of how in such a timber-framed 
house partition walls could be rebuilt, where necessary, on not quite identical align- 
ments or in wholly new positions. One or two emplacements could only be for 
seating timber furniture, cupboards and the like. The tub set in a levelling bed of 
sand has already been mentioned above: it was 4 feet in diameter and was set 9 
inches into the floor; it had charred wood on its bottom and sides, and was filled with 
burnt daub from the disaster; it would seem to have been empty when the house was 
burnt. Elsewhere wasasmall rectangular fuel pit adjacent to an oven; it was entirely 
filled with charcoal but its sides were unburnt: they may have been the setting of 
a wooden box: none showed, but a similar feature preserved by the Boudiccan burn- 
ing has already been described. Two parallel bearers (z in fig. 2 8) had supported 
something so heavy that its weight had faulted the floor (fig. 3, section y—z). 

The house had met its end by fire: there was much red daub and fused window 
glass. The date of the fire cannot be certainly fixed until the pottery is examined in 
detail. On the one hand, the kitchen area produced a number of whole pots 
smashed in the fire which would appear to belong to the end of the second century; 
the burnt daub itself produced a coin of Antoninus Pius and one of Faustina II. 
But the make-up levels of the floor of the stone shops which next succeeded pro- 
duced coins of Victorinus and Tetricus; so these cannot have been built before the 
last quarter of the third century. There did not appear to be an interval when the 
site was not occupied; but the question will have to await an answer until the evi- 
dence has been more fully analysed. 
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c. Insula XXVIII: underground corridor looking south showing niches, and the ramp in the left 
background 


4. Insula XXVIII: underground corridor looking west, showing sockets for shelving 
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To judge by the number of fragments of amphorae in the various floor-levels, 
the building had been a wine shop, a function for which its corner site on Watliag 
Street was especially suitable. 

After the fire, the owner evidently considered it more profitable to replace the 
single previous building by two shops. That this is what they were is indicated by 
their plans. As already mentioned, XIV, 1, occupying the corner site, was on flint 
and mortar footings, XIV, 2 being on chalk. That the property continued under 
single ownership is indicated by the plan, despite the difference in construction be- 
tween the two buildings; for while the rear of the buildings was separated by a 
narrow eaves-drip and was therefore roofed along a north-east—south-west axis, 
the front of the buildings, lacking the eaves-drip, shared a single roof whose ridge 
ran parallel with Watling Street. Both buildings, too, evidently shared the same 
facade, for though the foundations differ in material, and XIV, 2 was constructed 
after XIV, 1, the same double foundation continues its alignment, the outer mem- 
ber of which probably carried a wooden portico. 

No floor-levels survived in XIV, 2; those in most of XIV, 1 were of pebbles and 
earth trampled hard. These yielded a number of third- and fourth-century coins. 
In the south-west corner of the very large rear room of XIV, 1 were two small 
closets with timber partitions and opus signinum floors, on which a few tiles still re- 
mained in place. This building, and also XIV, 3, were bordered to the south by 
the robbed site of the large main drain running down from insula XXVIII. 


Building XIV, 3 (fig. 1 and pl. 11) 


At the south-western end of insula XIV, a third masonry building bordered the 
street dividing it from insula XXVIII. The site had been occupied by a Claudian 
timber-framed building not fully explored, but after the fire of a.p. 61 it had been 
open until XIV, 3 was built. This building had two periods. In the first, it was a 
simple corridor building with a number of small rooms in the area examined. The 
corridor was a simple verandah, its outer edge merely supported on wooden up- 
rights. One of the rooms was a kitchen containing a circular tiled bread-oven. 
Another, measuring 9 by 10 feet, was a small heated room with opus signinum floor, 
}-round moulding and walls painted white, beneath which was a small channelled 
hypocaust, narrow, angular, and looking remarkably inefficient. It was fired from 
a stoke-hole through its south wall from the kitchen. Sealed in the foundations of 
this hypocaust was a coin of Valentinian I (a.p. 364-75). 

In the second period, this warmed room had been abolished, the south wall was 
taken down, a tessellated floor of 1}-inch cubes laid across both rooms, and the walls 
redecorated in pink. The floor had contained a mosaic, though this had sub- 
sequently been worn away (or swept up) except for a few tesserae of its border; and 
the floor itself, over much of the former southern room, had been worn away 
through use; as found, it petered out along an irregular edge not far south of the 
demolished wall, and its place was taken by a series of thin chalk, mortar, or gravel 
patches stretching over to the oven which itself was now rebuilt on a smaller scale. 
Finally, the abolished warm room was replaced by a new room with pillared hypo- 
caust added on to the south-east end of the building. The inner face of the walls of 
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Building XXVII, 3, mid-fourth-century mosaic, looking north-west, showing channels cut in the 
mosaic by the foundations of a medieval timber cottage 
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this hypocaust was built of chalk and can never have tolerated fierce heat. The 
mortar of this period was noticeably yellow. 

There was very little to date the second period of this building, but when the coin 
of Valentinian showed the extremely late date of period 1, this ceased to surprise. 
The first building was not constructed till some time subsequent to a.p. 364; and 
there was evidence for a considerable duration of period 2. ‘The house can thus be 
assumed to have lasted well down into the fifth century, and to have been one of 
those in use at the time of St. Germanus’ visit in a.p. 429. Above the abandoned 
tessellated pavement of the verandah was found a mass of highly coloured wall- 
plaster with floral patterns; and this, dating as it does to the latest possible Roman 
age in Britain, has been preserved and is to be reconstructed. 

Building XIV, 3 did not lie alongside the street to the south-west, but a space 
of 7 ft. 8 in. intervened, in which two postholes, part of a line parallel with its wall 
and 3 ft. 6 in. away from it, were found. There was no floor here. This street was 
not an original feature of the town-plan, but overlay a considerable depth of occupa- 
tion soil. It was perhaps constructed at the same time as the building next to be 
described. 


Insula XXVIII (fig. 4: pl. 1) 


This building, apparently occupying the whole area of a previously unsuspected 
insula, is evidently a public building, and is in all probability the public baths. It is 
served by, and is of one build with, a large main drain built of flint and mortar 
2 ft. 6 in. wide and 3 ft. 4 in. deep, whose roof was probably of corbelled tiles. This 
drain skirts the south-east side of insula XXVIII and then runs down beside the 
Roman street beneath Bluehouse Hill, skirting the south-east side of the buildings 
in insula XIV. Two-thirds of the way along insula XXVIII, the drain curves in 
from the south, and it could not be followed very far in this direction, owing to the 
hedge and modern road. It is possible that it here crosses the Roman street and is 
identical with that discovered in 1956 along the north edge of the forum. If this 
is so (and the levels allow the possibility), the objection to a symmetrical projection 
of the basilica to the north-west, in the same way as it projects to the south-east,! 
a disappear; indeed the projection may in part account for the drain crossing 

e road. 

Into the main drain issued three drains from the building. The first consisted of 
two garderobe chutes lined with tiles through the wall of the small corner closet 
(room 7) (pl. v a). This accordingly accommodated a two-seater latrine. Its north- 
west wall contrasted in the slightness of its construction with all the others in the 
builditg, with the exception of that flanking another large drain, badly robbed, 
but coming from the, as yet, unexcavated baths to the north-west. It is likely that 
these slight walls were mere supports for seats; and accordingly we have over the 
latter drain a public latrine with accommodation for ten persons allowing 2 feet per 
seat, or double that number if the seats were arranged back to back, allowing 
separate accommodation for the sexes. Unfortunately the room was badly robbed. 
The third drain was an arched opening through the south-east wall, also descending 


 Antig. Fourn. xxxvii, 8 and fig. 2; see also fig. 1 above. 
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as a chute; but its connexions inside were robbed away. The remaining walls en- 
countered were of massive construction, and in the north-eastern part of the build- 
ing the rooms and corridors were filled with make-up levels for more than two feet 
above the top of the foundations. The purpose of this high floor-level was to allow 
head-room in the underground corridor in the middle of the building; its result has 
been the destruction of the floors themselves by cultivation. 

The underground corridor (pl. 1) was entered by aramp descending from thestreet 
to the south-east. The corridor ran north-east and then turned north-west whither 
it could not be followed. In the debris of the filling of the northern area were some 
very large pieces of wall-facing from a heated room. The flue-tiles were faced with 
about 5 inches of concrete. But construction on this scale implies a heavy expendi- 
ture of fuel appropriate only to a public bath. The latrine drain will have been 
flushed from the overflow and waste of the plunge-baths, the feeding aqueduct 
being directed into it when not otherwise needed. The underground corridor will 
be the fuel-store and service corridor from which the furnaces were maintained, as in 
the baths of Caracalla in Rome. The south-east wall of the corridor contained a series 
of niches, one of which with its corbelled }-dome was completely preserved: these 
will have been for lamps. A similar series of niches doubtless once occupied the north- 
east wall, but this is now robbed below their level. The opposite walls were plain 
except for a series of oblong holes 12 inches deep which once held built-in timbers 
measuring 2} by 3} inches, probably brackets supporting a shelf along the north- 
west wall. The walls of the corridor stood 6 feet high, and their tops were about 
5 feet below the modern surface.! It did not appear that the Roman builders had 
cut much into natural soil; instead they had built up the level of the surrounding 
building toa height of at least 8 ft. 6 in. above the floor level of the corridor. This floor 
level, and additions to it, produced large quantities of third- and fourth-century coins. 

Unfortunately hardly any coins were found this year in positions which might 
throw light on the exact date of the construction of the baths. A denarius of Diva 
Faustina (A.D. 141) in one of the make-up levels indicates a terminus post quem. In 
another trench a large part of a freestyle form 37 samian bowl of Antonine date 
(c. A.D. 160-90) was found just below the builder’s spread; this is consistent with 
a date of ¢. A.D. 200. 

The foundation trench of the south wall of the building had cut through and 
truncated a large fragment of moulded column-base in white limestone, as well as a 
fragment of cornice and several other large but very decayed pieces of the same 
stone. The base is calculated to be ¢ ft. 2 in. in diameter and the drum above it 
¢. 4 ft. 5} in.; on Vitruvian standards a column of between 31 and 4o feet high 
is implied. Now there was no stone building below the baths from which these 
pieces could have come, and they were already buried when the baths themselves 
came to be built. It seems most likely that the stones are from the embellishment 
of the forum and basilica almost opposite. It is not clear whether they are waste 
material, or indicate a demolition. A piece of fluted column was recovered later 
by the museum authorities near building XXVII, 4.2 - 


* The corridor was deep enough to avoid damage 2 See plan, Antig. Fourn. xxxvii, 2, fig. 1. 
by the new road, and now lies buried beneath it. 
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Both side-walls of the building made obtuse angles with the south-east wall, and 
the rooms along the south-western side were therefore echeloned westwards. 
Room 1 had been originally floored with plain red tesserae (as had the corridor 2); 
but, when found, this floor was very patchy, and the tessellation dipped alarmingly 
into subsidences. The two largest and most noticeable subsidences, caused by 
underlying pits, occurred midway along the south-east wall of the room, suggesting 
a double entrance here; for proximity to the wall should otherwise have protected this 
part of the floor from undue traffic. As it was, the subsidences had had to be packed 
with broken tiles and mortar. But this whole corner of the building appeared to be 
insecure, since three large buttresses and a curious chalk ramp had been added to 
the outside of the structure. The chalk ramp occupied much of the area formerly 
street, and probably accounts for the row of close-set posts inserted alongside the 
north-east wall of building X XVII, 3, since traffic must have been diverted to that 
side of the street (pl. 1v 4). This street, unlike that previously described, on the 
other side of the bath building, was part of the original grid of the town. 


Insula XXVII, 3 (fig. 1: pls. u1 and rv 4) 


This building had been identified in 1956. On excavation it appeared to be 
a corridor building with its narrow end facing Bluehouse Hill. The corridor, with 
a single small room projecting on its south-western side, lay to the south-west of a 
range of rooms, one of which contained a mosaic (pl. 111 2). The building was paral- 
lel to, and contemporary with, XXVII, 2, which, as indicated last year,! was of 
mid-fourth century date. Evidence to reinforce this conclusion was found this year, 
since a coin of Constantius II (a.p. 337-61)? came to light below the tessellated 
corridor of XXVII, 3. The site had previously been occupied by a large timber- 
framed building which had been destroyed by fire; but there seems to have been an 
intervening stage before XXVII, 3 was built. When this occurred the level, but 
only inside the building, was raised some 2 feet by the deposition of much burnt daub 
(pl. 111 4). This lay in tips and clearly had no direct connexion with the burnt house 
below; and it was missing outside the walls of XXVII, 3. These walls, of flint and 
mortar, were surface-built for some distance below floor-level. The reason for this 
raising of the level may have been the increasing height of the street metal outside 
to the south.3 It was not possible to explore below the burnt building as had been 
done in 1956. 

The mosaic lay very close to disturbed soil, and was, in consequence, slightly 
damaged; it had also been cut into by the timber foundations of a small medieval 
cottage. Nevertheless enough survived to warrant its removal to the museum. 
A new technique was employed for this purpose. The surface of the mosaic was 
first carefully cleaned and dried. Fortunately the weather was sufficiently warm to 
make this easy, but where necessary, methylated spirit was applied and ignited. 
Next the surface was painted with two applications of a plastic consisting of p.v.c. 


Antig. Fourn. xxxvii, 11. Kraay. 
2 The coin is a barbarous copy of the Fe/. Temp. 3 See the drawn section, Aatig. Fourn. xxxvil, 
Reparatio (horseman) type presumably minted not pl. vii. 
later than ¢c. a.p. 360. Information from Dr. C. M. 
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4. Belgic mint mould plate (4) (see p. 13) 
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co-polymer ‘Corvic’ Q. 44/62 (100 parts), methyl ethyl ketone (500 parts), toluene 
(100 parts), and dioctyl phthalate or dialkyl phthalate (10 parts). A cotton sheet was 
then applied and itself painted with the plastic. This took about 18 hours to dry. 
The mosaic was then pulled up from one end with the assistance of a little loosening 
with a trowel, turned on its face, and carried to the museum on a stretcher. In this 
way damage to underlying stratification was avoided, and the mosaic itself was 
transported in one piece, and has been remounted without dissection. A 16 mm. 
coloured film of all the processes involved has been made by Mr. Cookson for the 
Institute of Archaeology.! Though a simple pattern of a rosette and guilloche sur- 
rounded by a Greek-key pattern, the mosaic is important for its late date. 


Building XXVII, 4, and a mint deposit 


Further work was carried out on XXVII, 4 by the week-end efforts of the archaeo- 
logical group of the St. Albans and Herts. Archaeological and Architectural 
Society, and more of its plan recorded.? Later, when the road-contractors started 
work and the hedge flanking the north side of Bluehouse Hill in the neighbourhood 
of this building was removed, the staff of the Verulamium Museum were able to 
rescue the most important contents of some Belgic pits. One was filled with very 
large quantities of baked clay moulds,3 one of which was virtually intact (pl. v 4). 
It consists of seven rows of seven circular depressions, the fiftieth occupying the 
centre of a low pediment. One fragment still contained the circular pellet of bronze 
which had been cast in it, a unique find. This and other fragments are at present 
under examination at the Oxford University Archaeological Laboratory. An 
adjoining pit contained serra nigra platters, some with stamps. The site is some 400 
yards from the mint site by the river, and 700 yards from the nearest part of the 
Prae Wood oppidum. It is not easy to decide whether there can have been two 
mints, or if not, why the debris of a single establishment should be so widely 
distributed. It will be important to assess the date of the serra nigra platters in view 
of the accepted date of Tasciovanus’ death, and the presumed disuse of the Verula- 
mium mint after that event. No coins of Cunobelin bear this mint-mark: but it 
might possibly be suggested that Epaticcus minted coins here. 


CoNncLuUSION 


No complete summary of results can be presented until the detailed examination 
of finds has been completed. Nevertheless, one or two general comments may be 
offered, if only in the form of questions. Signs of fire were encountered below the 
masonry buildings in insulae XIV, 1-2, XXVIII,and XXVII, 2 and 3. Was there 
a conflagration involving the whole of this street in simultaneous destruction? The 
answer is uncertain at present. Thatched or timber-framed buildings were of course 

' I was fortunate to have the assistance of Mr. ourn. xxxvii, 2, fig. 1. 

W. S. C. Kennett of the Plastics Division of I.C.I., 3 A single piece of mould was recorded from this 
and it was he who devised this technique and applied _ vicinity last year. Antig. Fourn. xxxvii, 6, n. 4. 

it successfully. ‘The remounting was carried out by 4 It should be noted that the 1957 moulds are in 
the museum staff under Dr. N. Davey’s direction. A _ much larger pieces, and were buried in a single pit; 


detailed account will appear in Antiguity, June 1958. the 1956 pieces were much broken and were scat- 
* The position of this site is shown in ztig. tered about on the old surface. 


> 
‘ee 
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peculiarly liable to burn at any time. There is a gap below XIV, 3, where there 
were no signs of fire or even of a building to be burnt; but so narrow a space, only 
60-70 feet, could easily be jumped by a big fire. Superficially the idea of a con- 
flagration is attractive as an explanation, and if proved would be useful as a horizon; 
the chief obstacle is that at present the masonry replacements on the various sites 
do not appear to be strictly contemporary: certainty must await detailed study, 

Secondly, if the baths have been correctly dated to the early third century, and if 
the main drain does cross the street and thus link the baths with the great temples 
now! added to the rear of the forum, the Severan epoch begins to emerge as an 
important phase of Verulamium’s development. 

Perhaps the most important results, however, and those at the moment most 
firmly based on ascertained fact, relate to the discovery of buildings constructed in 
this part of the town in the middle and second half of the fourth century. The two 
buildings in insula XXVII are splendidly built, and one was adorned with a very 
capable mosaic floor. Insula XIV, 3, even later in date, may perhaps display some 
slight decline in the builder’s art; for certainly the first hypocaust is poorly designed, 
and the second, constructed in chalk, is an oddity; yet even here the walls have sur- 
vived in good condition, and the painted wall-plaster is well designed and executed. 
Itis evident that urban and commercial life in the late fourth and early fifth centuries 
was at Verulamium still a force to be reckoned with, and was still far from the decay 
traditionally assigned to it. These facts are the counterpart of the historical picture 
offered by Constantius and Bede. 


1 Antig. Fourn. xxxvii, 8 and pl. vir, where a __ by the date of the drain which served them, and the 
Severan rather than a Hadrianic date is suggested same stratigraphical level of the blocking wall. 
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A ROMANO-BRITISH POTTERY KILN AT NORTH 
HYKEHAM, LINCOLNSHIRE: WITH AN APPENDIX ON 
THE TYPOLOGY, DATING AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
‘RUSTIC’ WARE IN GREAT BRITAIN* 


By F. H. Tuompson, F.S.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue discovery of the kiln described in the first part of this report is a pleasing 
instance of the value of publicity in the field of archaeology. One feature of the 
post-war campaign waged by the Council for British Archaeology in order to 
induce the general public to report archaeological discoveries was the issue to sand 
and gravel companies throughout the country of the illustrated pamphlet entitled 
Sand and Gravel in History. In due course a copy reached the Apex Sand and 
Gravel Limited, which has its pits by the Foss Way at North Hykeham, south- 
west of Lincoln. In October 1951 an employee, Mr. E. Clifton, noticed in the 
bank of one of the water-filled workings a pit-like structure with a scatter of pot- 
sherds and fragments of clay bars, some of which he collected and handed to the 
Manager, Mr. W. C. Acott. The latter compared the sherds with the illustrations 
in his copy of the pamphlet, deduced that they were Romano-British, and reported 
the discovery to Mr. F. T. Baker, F.S.A., at the City and County Museum, 
Lincoln, who, from the description given and an examination of a sample of the 
pottery, was quick to realize the possibility of yet another kiln in the Lincoln area." 

He and the writer paid an immediate visit to the site and found that it was indeed 
akiln, or rather the remains of one, as some four-fifths of the combustion chamber 
had already disappeared into the water below (cf. pl..vi 4 and fig. 2). It was decided 
to clear the surviving portion of the chamber immediately in case of further sub- 
sidence overnight, and a photographic record and measured drawing were made of 
the kiln as it appeared in section in the bank. The excavation of the stoke-hole and 
stoke-hole pit were carried out subsequently by the writer, helped partially by 
Mr. G. Richards of North Hykeham, to whom his sincere thanks are due. An 
acknowledgement for practical aid must also be made to Mr. Acott, who, apart from 
his zeal in reporting the discovery in the first place, was kind enough to organize 
the clearance of the site and the supply of tools for the excavation. 

In connexion with the preparation of this report the writer’s thanks must be given 
in chief to Dr. Philip Corder, who was quick to emphasize the importance of the 
discovery of akiln producing rustic ware and most generous in quoting references to 
the ware; alsoto Mr. F. T. Baker, F.S.A., for much practical help and encouragement 
at all times, and to Mr. J. P. Gillam, F.S.A., for his spontaneous act of kindness in 
making available his own notes on rustic ware in the north as a guide for the 


* This paper is published with the aid of a grant 1 The sixth within recent years, 
ftom the Council for British Archaeology. 
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preparation of the appendix which forms the second part of this report; and finally 
to all those museum curators and others who have answered willingly the questions 
put to them and contributed in no small measure to the completion of the work. 


The site 
The precise position of the kiln is shown in fig. 1, the National Grid Reference 


being SK/928664. As will be seen, it stands on the eastern bank of the larger gravel- 


HYKEHAM 
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Fic. 1. North Hykeham, near Lincoln: map showing position of Romano-British pottery kiln. 


pit, approximately 500 yards north of the Foss Way and 4 miles south-west of 
Lincoln, and lies within the parish of North Hykeham. No other discoveries have 
been made in the immediate vicinity, but later Romano-British settlement had been 
recorded a mile away to the south-east in North Hykeham village, where third- and 
fourth-century pottery was turned up in 1947 during building operations.! The 
general level in the area of the kiln is round about 40 ft. o.p., and the gravels here 
being exploited are thick deposits of fluviatile origin resting on the Lias Clay.” It 
is a fact worthy of notice that most of the other Romano-British kilns in the 
Lincoln area are sited on light sandy or gravelly soils,3 as at Swanpool,* Rookery 


1 ‘The pottery is in the City and County Museum, 3 A feature brought to the writer’s notice by 
Lincoln. Mr. F. T. Baker, F.S.A. 

2 Mem. Geol. Survey, The Geology of the Country 4 Ant. Fourn. xxvii, 61. 
around Lincoln (1888), pp. 145-8. 
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Lane, Linwood Warren,” and the Lincoln Racecourse.3 No doubt the potters’ 
choice, apart from their desire to avoid unnecessary labour in excavating the pits 
for their kilns, was largely dictated by the presence of the scrubby vegetation which 
such soils would bear, an ideal form of fuel for the firing of kilns of a temporary 
nature. The high rate of consumption of very combustible brushwood in relation 
to the much smaller quantity of clay used for potting would not escape the notice 
of these early entrepreneurs as an economic factor affecting their selection of 
working sites. Another factor, no doubt, was the near presence of the Foss Way, 
enabling the finished products to be carried with ease to the colonia at Lincoln, 
where they were presumably marketed. 


The kiln (pl. v1 a and fig. 2) 


Excavation revealed that the combustion chamber had been formed by the 
excavation of a pit in the natural gravel, which had then been lined with clay on 
bottom and sides, The one surviving wall of the flue leading into the chamber was 
also of clay, while the almost intact stoke-hole was merely a depression in the gravel 
leading to a shallower and larger depression beyond. The surviving fragment of 
combustion-chamber wall, which was between 4 and ¢ in. thick, stood vertically to 
aheight of 1 ft. 7 in. at its north end and 1 ft. 3 in. at its south end, both measure- 
ments being taken from the upper surface of the floor; the latter rose gently from 
south to north with an average thickness of 2 in. 

In plan, the kiln wall was curved, more sharply at the south than the north end, 
and it is upon this evidence that the reconstruction of the kiln as an oval structure 
has been based. The arbitrary element is the conjectural position of the lost wall of 


the flue, but if this is accepted, the chamber would have had internal diameters 
of 6 ft. crosswise and 5 ft. lengthwise. 

Excavation disclosed a degree of stratification in the kiln; the lower layer (2) 
was a fine sooty filling containing carbonized twigs and pottery and reached to the 
furthest limits of the stoke-hole ~~ and its extension. The upper layer (1) was 


a fairly clean gravel containing fragments of clay plates bearing grass impressions 
on one side (presumably from the temporary roof of the kiln)’ and broken fire- 
bars (pl. 1 a). A layer of sterile gravel also overlay the sooty filling in the stokehole 
area, giving the impression that at the time of its abandonment the site of the kiln 
had been roughly levelled, perhaps with the upcast gravel from the original excava- 
tion, The carbonized twigs in the sooty layer were of small diameter (average 01 in.) 
indicating the use of brushwood as fuel. The pottery was almost entirely confined 
to this layer and was present, in fragmentary form, over the whole area covered 
by chamber and stoke-hole. This will be described in detail later, but it may be 
remarked here that it represents vessels discarded probably because they were 
underfired rather than distorted in the oven; generally the fabric was soft and 
friable, whereas no wasters were observed. 


F.R.8. xxxviii, 88. 4 Ibid., p.7. 

? Ibid. xxxii, 110; xli, 127. 5 Cf. R. Hayes and Sir E. Whitley, The Roman 

3 P. Corder, 4 Romano-British Pottery Kiln on Pottery at Norton, E. Yorks. (Roman Malton and 
the Lincoln Racecourse (Nottingham University), District Report no. 7), p. 25. 
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A quantity of kiln furniture in a fragmentary state was found in both layers of 
the kiln filling, but the loss of the greater part of the chamber makes it difficult to 
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Fic. 2. North Hykeham, near Lincoln: plan and section of Romano-British pottery kiln. 


determine its original arrangement. However, two types of fire-bar were recovered 
(pl. vr 4) of which one had two perforations and measured, after restoration, 
approximately 124 in. x 3} in. x 2 in. thick, and the other, unperforated, 14 in. x 
34 in. x 2 in. thick, also after restoration; both types had tapered ends, being more 
pronounced in the case of the smaller than the larger bar. At the time of the kiln’s 
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discovery it was noted that the greater part of an unperforated bar remained pretty 
well in the position it must have occupied when the kiln was in use, with the excep- 
tion that it had sagged almost vertically into the chamber, presumably as a result 
of the disappearance or destruction of a central support (pl. via). It seems originally 
to have been placed radially with one end on the rim of the combustion chamber 
and the other resting on the central support, an arrangement that recalls to some 
extent that conjectured for the kiln on Lincoln Racecourse.! This supposition is 
supported by the presence of sooting on one broad side of the bar, indicating that 
it rested in a horizontal position. A difficulty about the radial placing of these bars 
would be the gaps left between them at their outer ends (apparently obviated in the 
case of the Racecourse kiln by making the inner end narrow and the outer broad) 
but one possibility is that they served only as a skeleton framework carrying a 
temporary floor of another nature. 

The function of the perforated type is harder to assess. The presence of per- 
forations argues that they were used with the broad sides horizontal in order to 
allow hot gases to rise from the furnace into the oven, a supposition again supported 
by the presence of sooting on one broad side. Precisely where they were placed in 
the kiln must remain a matter of conjecture; they may have been used radially in 
conjunction with the unperforated type (as was suggested for fire-bars of somewhat 
similar type but with three perforations found in Kiln 3 at Norton, East Yorks.) 
or to bridge a central flue, as were slightly curved bars with two perforations in the 
kiln at Linwood Warren, near Market Rasen, Lincs.3 


The pottery (pl. v1 ¢ and fig. 3) 


The destruction of most of the kiln in the course of gravel-digging meant that 
only a relatively small quantity of the pottery it produced was available for study. 
In fact, all the rims found have been illustrated and are clearly insufficient in number 
to allow a classification of the kiln’s products into types. Nevertheless, an attempt 
has been made to divide the pottery into groups with the aim of presenting a more 
coherent typological picture (subject to the qualification that there may have been 
other distinct groups in the pottery which was lost). General remarks are that the 
kiln produced at least jar and bowl forms, with the former predominating. The 
fabric of the pottery tends to be very sandy and ranges in colour from grey to a 
reddish brown. Usually the surface is black or grey in contrast with the lighter 
core, suggesting incomplete reduction of the clay, and in some cases an attempt 
has been made to achieve a polished or burnished surface. Many of the sherds are 
extremely friable with a tendency to lose the darker surface, no doubt as a result of 
the high proportion of sand in the paste and perhaps also because they came from 
under-fired vessels. 


Group A: rustic ware (1-3) 
_ 1. Greater part of large pyriform jar in sandy grey/buff ware with dark grey surface. Recurved 
tim restored from 2, horizontal groove at shoulder with zone of bold but irregular linear rusti- 
cation beneath, moulded base. Surface burnished above and below rustication. 

* Corder, op. cit., p. g and fig. 2. 7 and 8. 

* Hayes and Whitley, op. cit., pp. 20 f. and figs. 3 F.R.S. xxxii, 110, pl. vint, 2 and fig. 11. 
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Fic. 3. North Hykeham, near Lincoln: pottery types from the Romano-British kiln (}). 
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2. Upper part of jar in sandy reddish-brown ware with black surface. Recurved rim, horizon- 
tal groove at shoulder with restrained linear rustication beneath. Surface above groove burnished. 

3. Sherd from wall of rusticated jar in sandy reddish-brown ware with black surface. Restrained 
rustication beneath horizontal groove, apparently composed in regular vertical lines. 

This group has been given priority of treatment in view of its critical importance for the 
dating of the kiln and also because it belongs to a ware which appears frequently on first- 
century sites, especially in the north, but about the manufacture of which little is known. With- 
out trespassing too far on the discussion of the origin and incidence of this form of decoration, 
which follows in the appendix, one may say that it appears on pre-F lavian sites, e.g. Margidunum! 
and Colchester,? is especially prevalent on Flavian sites, e.g. Malton,3 Newstead, etc., is still 
present in ‘Trajanic times, though degeneration is perceptible, e.g. at Wroxeter in deposits dated 
4.D. 80—120,5 and makes its final appearance on Wall sites of periods 14 and 18, such as the High 
House milecastle® and the Appletree turret,” thus setting its closing date at c. a.p. 130. The 
particular period to which the North Hykeham rustic ware belongs may be arrived at by com- 
paring it, on the one hand, with similar rustication and pot forms from dated sites elsewhere, and, 
on the other hand, by considering it in relation to other datable products from the kiln. 

The rustication itself is ‘linear’ in type (see p. 25), discontinuous in application, and arranged 
irregularly (1 and 2) or with some attempt at regularity (3); even in its most restrained form (2), 
itis more emphatic than the reticulated thread-like variety which may belong to the early second 
century. It compares well in appearance, though not regularity of arrangement, with a pre- 
Flavian example from Margidunum? and even better with one from Brough dated before a.p. 
100-1 10,70 

In form, the general type seems to be a shapely pyriform vessel with recurved rim and moulded 
base, and a good parallel is provided by a vessel displayed in the City and County Museum, 
Lincoln (fig. 5, 4. and pl. vir @);"! this came from the first-century cemetery lying along the road 
leading south from Roman Lincoln and was used to house a cremation-burial.12 The form itself, 


though known in the pre-Flavian period,!3 became most popular after a.p. 65 and continued so 
in Flavian times.!4 The recurved rim is distinctive, as usually rustic jars show a sharply everted 
and thickened rim making a marked junction with the body. Perhaps the closest parallel is an 
example from Slack of the period a.p. 80-120.'5 It can then be said that the North Hykeham 
rustic ware fits best into the Flavian period, both by virtue of the style of rustication and the 
typical form of the vessel. 


Group B: jars with plain curved rims (4-10) 
4. Recurved rim of jar in sandy grey ware, originally with black surface. 


F.R.S. xiii, 123-4, pls. x1, XIII. 

C. F. C. Hawkes and M. R. Hull, Camulo- 
dunum (Research Report no. XIV of Society of 
Antiquaries), p. 236 and pl. tv1, Form gg. 

3 P. Corder, Defences of Roman Fort at Malton 
(Roman Malton and District Report no. 2), p. 71, 
figs. 1, 2, 16, and 17. 

* J. Curle, 4 Roman Frontier Post and its People, 
p. 247 and pls. xivi and LI. 

5 J. P. Bushe-Fox, Excavations on the Site of the 
Roman Town at Wroxeter, Shropshire, 1913 (Re- 
search Report no. II of Society of Antiquaries), 
hg. 18, 50, and pl. xv, 1-8. 

° TC.W.AAS. xiii (x.s.), 326 and 350, pl. 


XVII, No. I12. 


7 [bid., 352 and pl. xvi, nos. 53 and 54. 

8 Bushe-Fox, oc. cit. 

9 F. Oswald, The Commandant’s House at 
Margidunum (University College, Nottingham, 
1948), pl. 1v, 2. 

10 P. Corder, Fourth Report on the Excavations at 
the Roman Town at Brough, E. Yorks. (1936), fig. 
10, 20= Brough IV. 

1 Museum no. 9272.06. 

12 Arch. Fourn. ciii, 49. 

13 Oswald, /oc. cit. 

™ Hawkes and Hull, of. cit., p. 237 and pl. v1, 
Form 108. 

'S Yorks. Arch. Fourn. xxvi, pl. Xxx, 15. 
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5. Upper part of jar with recurved rim in sandy grey ware with dark grey surface, originally 
probably polished. 
6. Recurved rim of jar in sandy reddish-brown ware with black surface. 
7. Upper part of jar in sandy reddish-brown ware with grey surface. Recurved rim and sugges- 
tion of shoulder with thin wall beneath. 
8. Upper part of jar in sandy reddish-brown ware with light grey core and surface. Recurved 
rim with squared outer edge and horizontal groove beneath. 
g. Upper part of large jar in sandy reddish-brown ware with grey core and surface. Rim 
slightly curved and thickened with horizontal groove beneath. 
10. Group of seven rim sherds, too small to give diameter but illustrating various degrees of 
curvature or eversion. 
(a) Sandy reddish-buff ware with dark grey surface. 
(4) Sandy reddish-buff ware with grey surface. 
(c) Sandy grey ware with dark grey surface. 
(d) Sandy reddish-brown ware with dark grey surface. 
(e) Sandy reddish-brown ware with grey surface. 
(f) Sandy buff ware with grey surface. 
(g) Sandy reddish-buff ware with grey core and dark grey polished surface. 


This rather indefinite group has been dealt with next in view of the fact that certain of the 
rims may well have come from rusticated jars (4, 5, 6, 10a). 7 is paralleled by one from Brough 
dated before a.p. 110,! 8 by one from Malton from the earliest occupation (A.p. 70-80),? 9 by 
vessels from Wroxeter3 and Newstead‘ of late first-century date, 10c by one from Malton, again 
of the earliest occupation,$ and 10 d—g (rims of lattice-pattern cooking pots?) also by one from 
Malton of the same period.® In short, the general complexion of the group serves to strengthen 
the tentative dating postulated for Group A. 


Group C: jars with internally recessed rims and accompanying lids (11-14) 
11. Rim of jar in sandy reddish-brown ware with grey core and polished grey surface. Heavy 
club rim, recessed and grooved internally, on short curving neck. 


12. Rim of jar in sandy reddish-brown ware with grey surface. Heavy club rim with internal 
ledge on short curving neck. 


:3. Group of three rims too small to give diameter. 
(a) Sandy reddish-brown ware with grey core and surface. Club rim with deep internal 
groove. 
(2) Sandy grey ware. Expanded rim with slight internal groove. 
(c) Sandy reddish-brown ware with dark grey core and surface. Recurved rim, very slightly 
recessed internally. 
14. Group of three lids. 
(a) Sandy reddish-brown ware with grey surface. 
(6) Sandy dark grey ware with black polished surface. 
(c) Sandy reddish-brown ware with dark grey polished surface. 


This distinctive group is best matched by rims from Brough dated in one case before A.D. 
100-1107 and in the other ¢. a.p. 110.8 


rk fg. 14, 99. fig. 15, 27. 
alton, fig. 16, 11. id., fig. 15, 20. 

3 Wroxeter II, fig. 19, 58. 7 Brough IV, fig. 11, 28 and 29. 

4 Newstead, pl. xtvu, 38. 8 Jbid., fig. 14, 103. 
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Group D: necked jars (15, 16) 


15. Upper part of necked jar in sandy reddish-brown ware with polished black surface. Plain 
eyerted rim on high vertical neck, groove at junction of neck and body, high shoulder. 
16. Two rim sherds, probably from necked jars but too small to give diameter. 
(a) Sandy reddish-buff ware with dark grey surface. 
(4) Sandy reddish-brown ware with ¢ vey surface. 
15 is a very distinctive vessel which is clearly Belgic in inspiration" and is paralleled by two 
examples from Wroxeter dated a.p. 80-120 in one case? and a.p. 80-110 in the other.3 


Group E: necked bowls (17, 18) 


17. Necked bowl in sandy grey/buff ware with polished black surface. Flattened rim with 
rounded outer edge, high curving neck, ledge at junction of neck and body, rounded carination. 
18. Two rim sherds of necked bowls tuo small to give diameter. 
(a) Sandy reddish-buff ware with dark grey surface. 
(4) Sandy reddish-brown ware with grey surface. 


This high-necked bow] with its weak carination is a recognized and persistent Roman type, the 
development of which from Belgic prototypes is described elsewhere.+ Here it must stand fairly 
early in the line5 and assume without dificulty a date in the latter part of the first century.® 


Group F: other decorative features (19, 20) 
19. Sherds with rows of vertical incisions, apparently applied to shoulder of pot. 
(a) Sandy reddish-brown ware with light grey surface. Ledge at junction of neck and 
body, zone of vertical incisions, horizontal groove beneath. 
(4) Sandy reddish-brown ware with dark brown surface. Zone of vertical incisions with 
horizontal groove beneath. 


20. Wall sherd from jar in sandy reddish-brown ware with black surface, bearing acute- 
angled lattice decoration. 

Of these two forms of decoration found in addition to rustication, it is probable that the vertical 
incisions were made by the application of a thumb-nail which then pushed the clay to one side 
to form a slight ridge. The two varieties (19 a and b) were found on a total of six sherds. This 
decoration appears at Brough? and Malton, at both places in the earliest occupation. The lattice 
pattern, common throughout so much of the Roman period, appeared on seven sherds in all, in 
every case as the acute-angled variety. It has been held elsewhere that this form of decoration 
did not appear until the beginning of the second century? but a number of instances can be adduced 
in support of a first-century date!® and, in particular, a parallel association of rustication and lattice 
pattern appears at Malton in the earliest occupation.!! Both the incised and lattice decoration 
formed a relatively small proportion of all the decorated sherds from the kiln (6 per cent. and 


' Cf Ant. Fourn. xix, 446, fig. 16. 7 Brough II, fig. 6, At and Az, and Brough IV, 
* Wroxeter I, fig. 18, 37. fig. 11, 28. 
3 Wroxeter II, fig. 18, 49. 8 Malton, fig. 17, 19. 
*R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Verulamium, a 9 F.R.S. xxxix, 66. 
Belgic and Two Roman Cities (Research Report XI  ° Ant. Fourn. xv, 47: Oswald, Commandant’s 
of Society of Antiquaries), p. 181. House, pl. vit, 9, pl. xu, 4: F.R.8. xiii, pl. x1, 133 
5° Cf. ibid., fig. 15, 42 and Camulodunum Form Brough I, fig. 6, 1; Verulamium, fig. 34, 55; Camu- 
221. lodunum, Forms 85D, 112, 92B, 223. 
° As Brough IV, fig. 12, 58 and Trams. Leics. | Malton, fig. 16, 9 and 10. 
Arch. Soc. xxvi, fig. 16, 4. 
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7 per cent. respectively in contrast to 87 per cent. for rustication) though not too much weight 
should be attached to this conclusion in view of the partial nature of the evidence. 


The date of the kiln 
The relative dates of the various groups of pottery from the kiln may be summarized as 
follows: 
A A.D. 70-100. 
B A.D. 70—100/110. 
C before a.p. 100/110. 
D a.v. 80-120. 
E latter part of first century a.p. 
F 70-1. 0/110. 


The rustic ware of Group A argues strongly for a Flavian date for the kiln and though the 
evidence of the other groups might suggest an extension of the period of activity into the early 
years of the second century, there seems no reason why all the pottery should not have been 
produced between a.D. 70 and 100. 


APPENDIX 


RoMANO-BRITISH ‘RUSTIC’ WARE: ITS TYPOLOGY, DATING, AND DISTRIBUTION 
In Great BRITAIN 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In the extensive and as yet largely uncharted field of Romano-British coarse pottery the type 
known as ‘rustic’! ware has for long attracted attention. Not only does it have pronounced charac- 
teristics which make it easily recognizable—from isolated sherds just as well as from the complete 
vessel—but it also seems to have had a relatively short life, which makes it especially valuable as 
a dating instrument. In fact, so prevalent is the ware on sites and in deposits of the Flavian period 
in the north of Britain that it has led to the uncritical but natural practice of labelling as Flavian 
any site on which it appears, in the absence of any more definite evidence. The dangers of this 
course are obvious when it is remembered that rustic ware appears in pre-F lavian contexts in the 
south, and in the north persists, though perhaps in less profusion, throughout the first quarter 
of the second century. This is not to belittle its usefulness but to emphasize the need for a 
cautious and analytical approach which will allow it to be employed as a reliable chronological 
determinant. 

In this connexion the distribution of the ware must play a vital part and this was no doubt 
strongly influenced by the location of the various centres of manufacture (that there were several 
is indicated by the considerable variety of the decoration). It is some years since Mr. M. R. Hull 
wrote? that ‘it is becoming of serious importance to trace the source of manufacture [of rustic 
ware]’. With the discovery of the kiln at North Hykeham, near Lincoln, described in Part I 
of this paper, and of a second Lincolnshire example at Lea, near Gainsborough, in 1957,3 and 
the strong presumption that the ware was also manufactured at Cantley, near Doncaster,‘ at 
Leicester, and at the works depot of the Twentieth Legion at Holt, Denbighshire,® a partial 


1 More correctly ‘rusticated’, but the shorter p. 71. 
term has been preferred on grounds of common 3 Information from Mr. F. T. Baker, F.S.A. 


usage and euphony. 4 Information from Mr. Kenneth Annable. 
2 P. Corder, The Defences of the Roman Fort at 5 Vide infra, p. 28. 
Malton (Roman Malton and District Report no. 2), 6 Y Cymmrodor, xii, fig. 63, 51-52, and p. 151. 
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solution of the problem has been achieved and the need for a closer study of the ware correspond- 
ingly emphasized. 


II. THe Purpose anp Nature oF RusTICATION 


Rustication is essentially a relief decoration which is achieved by the application to the wall of the 
vessel of a slip, which is almost invariably the same colour as the underlying fabric. As the name 
implies it resembles the decorative finish found on the facing-stones of certain buildings where 
these have been deliberately roughened by the mason’s chisel. The question of the motive for 
rustication is intimately bound up with its origin and development, which will be considered later; 
but if some anticipation is permissible, the writer’s opinion is that the technique was primarily 
decorative and that its employment as a means of providing a firm handhold was only secondary, 
though perhaps of increasing importance with the passage of time. 

As a by-way in ceramic technique it is not without interest and has already been succinctly 
described by the late R. G. Collingwood.! The semi-liquid slip or barbotine is applied as drops, 
blobs, or lines to the wall of the pot as soon as the latter has reached a leather-hard state. The 
finger or other suitable instrument is then applied to the slip and sharply withdrawn; the wet clay 
follows and takes the desired form of a point or sharp ridge.? Any excess moisture in the slip is 
readily absorbed by the dry wall of the pot and there is no danger of the decoration losing its 
sharpness. ‘The pot is finally transferred to the kiln and the decoration made permanent by firing. 

In order to be quite certain how the effect was achieved, the writer enlisted the aid of the 
Lincoln School of Art.3 Mr. Philip Morwood, a student, decorated in the manner described above 
a pot which he had thrown and achieved very successful results (pl. vir a, 5). He found it possible, 
by controlling the amount of slip and the distance between the applications, to obtain rustication 
ranging from the isolated and pointed dot to the continuously ridged surface. In every case the 
illustrations clearly show the extent to which the slip has spread after the initial application and 
how the withdrawal of the finger sets up a pyramidal series of lines from the point of contact. 

This description of how rustication is achieved leads naturally to the drawing of a distinction 
between rustic and barbotine decoration which will be of considerable importance subsequently 
in discussing the typology and distribution of rustic ware generally. As Collingwood pointed out, 
in barbotine decoration the applied slip is not touched by the finger but allowed to dry naturally, 
and so assumes a smooth shape. It was in this way that the great class of vessels with decoration 
of barbotine dots, arranged either in panels or continuously, e.g. on poppy-head beakers, was 
treated. ‘This study will exclude from its scope this type of decoration and so avoid a chronological 
difficulty caused by its persistence into the latter part of the second century.* 


III. Typotocy anp Datinc: Recronat VARIETIES 


If rustication can be distinguished from barbotine decoration in this way, the road lies open for 
considering whether rustic ware itself can be classified in any satisfactory manner. ‘To anyone 
who knows the bewildering variety of this decoration, the attempt at a typological study might 
seem, ludicrous, and indeed the best approach is likely to result more from a consideration of the 
pattern achieved by the decoration and less from reliance on such criteria as boldness or shallow- 
ness of relief which have been favoured hitherto. Nevertheless, some broad classification is 
desirable, and that favoured by the writer is the division into the two types, I or nodular, and IT 
or linear. These terms are largely self-explanatory, but the intention is to distinguish between 


' Archaeology of Roman Britain, p. 241. mental work and for, giving it his support and en- 
_? Asimilar effect can be achieved with any semi- couragement. 
liquid material, e.g. cement, plaster, cake-icing, etc. 4 R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Verulamium: a 


3 He is much indebted to Mr. R. Blatherwick, Belgic and two Roman Cities (Research Report XI 
the Pottery instructor, for allowing this experi- of Soc. of Antiquaries), fig. 27, 12 and 13. 
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rustication achieved by separate dots, whether large (fig. 4, 3, 5—8) or small (pl. vir c, d and fig. 4, 
4), and that achieved by lines or ridges, whether continuous (pl. vim and fig. 5, 6) or discon- 
tinuous (pl. rx d and fig. 5, 4). The distinction is to some extent artificial in that there is no 
sharp division between the two, and nodular can shade into linear and vice versa (fig. 4, 12); it 
is, however, convenient and will serve as the basis for analysing the distribution of the ware. 

But first some consideration must be given to the types of vessel to which this decoration was 
applied, their relative dates, rim-sections, fabrics, etc. Rustication appears in chief on vessels of 
the olla type, especially those intended for use as cooking-pots (pl. vir ¢, fig. 4, 19), but is also 
known on smaller vessels of this same general form, perhaps more conveniently classed as beakers 
(pl. virt e and fig. 5, 5). Many of the larger specimens found a secondary use as cremation-urns, 
and it is to this practice that we owe the survival of many of our complete vessels (pls. vim a 
and 1x d and fig. 5, 1-6). 

A study of the available dated pots suggests that a useful distinction may be made between 
vessels with a globular profile, belonging to the pre-Flavian and early Flavian periods (c. a.p, 
50-80)! and those with a tall, pear-shaped profile from Flavian and Trajanic contexts (c. A.D. 
70—120),? though it is possible that overlapping may occur in either direction. Indisputably 
pre-Flavian are those vessels with a constriction at the girth, indicating a connexion with the 
girth-beakers of the first half of the first century a.p.3 Possibly pre-F lavian, and certainly belong- 
ing to the first century, are those vessels with a formal arrangement of the rustication suggesting 
a link with the continental Grdtenbecher of the first half of the first century a.p.4 

Greater difficulty is encountered in classifying rustic ware ollae of the period a.p. 70-120 as 
Flavian or Trajanic, and little help is afforded by the profile. It has been argued that with the 
passage of time rustication tended to become lower in relief: thus, bold rustication should be held 
to betoken a Flavian and weak rustication a Trajanic or even early Hadrianic date. The argu- 
ment is based on the evidence of rustic ware from sites on the Wall which were not occupied in 
the pre-Wall period. These early Hadrianic examples show only faint rustication and the 
inference is that these are the end-product of a Trajanic degeneration. 

Not enough work has yet been done to establish whether there is a satisfactory dated sequence 
of rim-sections. That best known and of frequent occurrence on Flavian examples is short, 
straight, and sharply everted so as to form a marked angle at the neck of the pot (fig. 5, 6); 
sometimes it is recessed internally as if to take a lid (fig. 4, 18). This rim is so characteristic 
of rustic ware in the north that it scarcely needs the presence of the decoration itself to make the 
identification certain. However, other rim-sections are known. That found at the North 
Hykeham kiln, described above (p. 21 and fig. 3, 2), is less common, with its evenly curved 
eversion and lack of junction between rim and body, but is matched by somewhat similar examples 
from Slack,5 the Wall (Appletree Turret), and, very closely, by a pot from West Wretham, 
Norfolk (fig. 4, 14). Single examples of atypical rim-sections also occur, as at Doncaster (fig. 
5, 9) or Droitwich (fig. 4, 19), ranging from one which is almost hooked to one which is 
nearly vertical; a groove on the outer edge is also occasionally found (fig. 4, 15, 16). 

Other features commonly, though not invariably, found on rustic ware cooking-pots are the 
one or more grooves on the shoulder defining the upper limit of the rustication (fig. 5, 4, 7-11); 


? Cf. Hawkes and Hull, Camulodunum (Research 3 Cf. Camulodunum, pp. 233-4, discussing Forms 
Report XIV of Soc. Antiqs.), pl. rv, Form 99, 84 and 85: Oswald, Commandant’s House, pl. tv, 15 
and J. P. Bushe-Fox, Wroxeter III (Research and fig. 4, 9-11 and 13 of this paper. 

Report IV of Soc. Antigs.), pl. xxvi, 76. * Cf. Camulodunum, p. 239, discussing Form 114, 

2 Cf. Oswald, Commandant’s House at Margi- and Collingwood, Joc. cit., quoting F.R.S. xiii, pl. 
dunum (University College, Nottingham, 1948), x1, 14, 16. 
pl. xvi, 12; Wroxeter II, fig. 18, 50; and this 5 Y.A.F. xxvi, pl. xxi, 15 and 20. 
paper, fig. 5, 4. 6 T.C.W.A.AS. xiii (N.s.), pl. xvi, 53- 
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the cordon performing a similar function (pl. vir f and fig. 5, 2) and the moulded foot (fig. 5, 
25 4) 7,9, and 10). Like other coarse-ware vessels of the period, e.g. carinated bowls, rusticated 
pots are found in both oxidized and reduced fabrics, though the former are relatively uncommon. 
‘The few examples are orange or pink in tone, while the much more frequent reduced fabrics 
range from light grey to black. Occasionally the surface of the pot is burnished above and below 
the zone of rustication, so helping to define it. 

This analysis of characteristic features applies mainly to the rusticated o//a, whether of the 
large cooking-pot type or the smaller beaker variety. For the sake of completeness, however, 
some mention must be made of the other types of vessel on which this decoration appears, 
Reference will be made, on considering the origin of rustic ware, to the small hemispherical 
bowls of so-called ‘varnished’ ware which are common on the Continent in the Claudian period, 
and are also known from a number of pre-Flavian sites in this country.! Rustication was only 
one of the many forms of applied decoration which appear on these bowls and it cannot there- 
fore be considered as a self-contained variety. Coarser versions of the type persist into the 
Flavian period and on them the rustication takes the form of vertical ridges (fig. 4, 2) 
reminiscent of pillar-moulded glass bowls, which suggests one source of inspiration for this 
decoration. 

It was suggested at the beginning of this section that the pattern formed by rustication might 
yield promising results. This it does less in terms of dating than in regional grouping; much work 
needs to be done before it is possible to be certain of the geographical limits of the various regional 
varieties, but a few show themselves so readily that they can be mentioned immediately. Perhaps 
the most distinctive is the pattern which appears on vessels from a number of northern sites, 
such as Lincoln (pl. rx ¢ and fig. 5, 6), York (pl. vitr a, 4), Elslack,? Slack,3 Burrow-in-Lons- 
dale, and Newstead. The essential feature is that the linear rustication forms a continuous 
reticulation or network round the wall of the pot and is bounded at the top, and occasionally at 
the bottom too, by a series of wave-like curves. The typical rim is the short, sharply everted kind 
(fig. 5, 6) already noted as a common variety for rustic ware. There is little doubt that with 
further searching the known examples could be multiplied and the existence of a North of England 
group established beyond question. 

Equally there is a strong possibility that a Midlands group is to be deduced from the pottery 
evidence from a number of sites. Unfortunately, the group is defined not so much by a unity of 
style as by a diversity. ‘The excavations at Mancetter, for instance, produced a great variety of 
both linear and nodular rustic ware® as has, more recently, the neighbouring site of High Cross.’ 
Very similar types have also appeared at Leicester’ where there is some evidence for thinking 
there may have been a kiln,? which probably supplied these various sites. 

These two groups can be said to follow the conventional dating for rustic ware as a whole and, 
presumably, belong mainly to the Flavian period. There is, however, a third group which is not 
only distinctive in its style of rustication but is also separated by a quite wide space of time from 
the main body of rustic ware. It is apparently confined to a number of sites in Norfolk and can 


™ Cf. Camulodunum, p. 228, discussing Form 62a. 8 Leicester Museum 296.1951; 277-1951; 

2 Y.A.F. xxi, 159 and pl. xv, 1 and 2. 292.1951; 309.1951; Jarvis Street 1952. 

3 Jbid. xxvi, 62, and fig. 438, I and 3. 9 K.M. Kenyon, Excavations at the Fewry Wall 

4 T.C.W.A.AS. xiii (N.s.), 35 and fig. 4, 1. Site, Leicester (Research Report XV of Soc. Antiq.), 

5 Curle, 4 Roman Frontier Post and its People, pp. 139; waster of a rusticated beaker from House 
pl. u1, fig. 1 and fig. 25, 11. SE. Ila. The writer has also seen in Leicester 

6 Birmingham Arch. Soc. Trans. liii, 188 and pl. Museuma rusticated beaker from the site of the Old 
xx, fig. 2. Cattle Market, Horsefair St., Leicester, which is an 


7 Information from Mr. Graham Webster, unmistakable kiln waster (Leicester Museum 296. 
F.S.A., who kindly showed me a sample of sherds. 1955). 
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Fic. 5. Examples of Romano-British rustic ware (}). 
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for convenience be styled ‘Icenian’.t The essential feature is a series of oblique lines of rustication 
running round the shoulder of the pot, the lower part of the vessel being left clear (pl. 1x a, ), 
The rim-section, too, is quite distinctive (fig. 4, 20, 21) and is unlikely to be confused with other 
rustic ware rims. Icenian ware belongs essentially to the third century,? and even if it was in 
production from the beginning of the century, there is still a considerable gap since the disappear- 
ance of the earlier type. One reason suggested for this ceramic backwardness or even revival is 
that the Boudiccan revolt of a.p. 61 and its suppression checked the incipient Romanization of 
this area and it was not until the first half of the second century that further progress was made; 


even then first-century pot forms were retained and persisted throughout the second and third 
centuries. 


IV. Orrcin or Rustic WarRE 


The study of a style of decoration which appears on Romano-British pottery from the Conquest 
onwards must inevitably take some account of the origin of the technique. Nothing in the Iron 
Age repertoire (with the remote exception of the combed surface which appears on a Midlands 
ceramic group* and certain Belgic vessels)5 can be adduced to explain the frequency with 
which rustic ware occurs in this country. The natural course is to look to the Continent for 
its origin and more particularly to the Rhineland, whence the bulk of the invading forces 
were drawn. ‘ 

Here a number of pottery types carry decoration which can plausibly be accepted as a parallel 
to, if not the inspiration of, rustic ware as known in this country. First, there are those small 
hemispherical bowls, already mentioned, in fine cream ware coated with a brown ‘varnish’, which 
appear on Claudian sites.6 They are found with a great variety of applied decoration, rough- 
cast,’ scales,$ prunted roundels,? barbotine leaves,!° irregular linear rustication,™ and regularly 
spaced linear rustication—vertical, oblique, S-shaped, or joined at the top to give an arcaded 
effect.!2 They in turn can be derived from the deeper bowls with similar decoration known from 
Augustan sites such as Haltern,!3 themselves ultimately derived from Italian prototypes, such as 
the Arretine form Loeschcke 13.4 

A similar progression can be observed in another class of vessel from the Rhineland which 
calls for comment. ‘This is the studded beaker (Stachelbecher) which appears at Augustan Haltern 
(Types 23 and 434), subsequently at Claudian Hofheim (Type 106), and, finally, though some- 


? As suggested by Professor Donald Atkinson 
in describing examples from Caistor by Norwich 
(Norfolk Archaeology, xxvii, 219). 

2 Ibid. 

3 By Professor C. F. C. Hawkes in discussing the 
site at Runcton Holme (P.P.8.£.4., vii (1933), 
261-2). 

4 K. M. Kenyon, Excavations at Breedon-on-the- 
Hill, Leics. (Trans. Leics. Arch. Soc. xxvi), pp. 58 f. 

5 Bushe-Fox, Richborough II (Research Report 
VII of Soc. Antigs.), pp. 97-99 and pl. xx:x. 

© E. Gose, Gefabtypen der rimischen Keramik im 
Rheinland (1950), Types 220 and 221 = Hofheim, 
Type 22. 

7 Ibid., 220 (from Hofheim). 

8 Ibid, Type 221 (from Hofheim); Bonner 
Fahrbiicher, \xxxvi, 223 and Taf. vi, 29 (from 
Andernach). 

9 Behrens, Bingen (Kataloge West- und Siid- 


deutscher Altertumssamlungen, iv), p. 77 and Abb. 
42, I (from Bingen, in a Claudian cremation-burial). 

10 Bonner Fahrbiicher, \xxxvi, 175 and 223, and 
Taf. v1, 22 (from Andernach). 

™ Koenen, GefaBhunde der Vorrimischen, Ri- 
mischen, und Frankischen Zeit in den Rheinlanden 
(1895), Taf. xu, 18: Ritterling, Das Frithrimische 
Lager bei Hofheim im Taunus, Abb. 54, 6; Van 
Giffen, De Romeinsche Castella in den Dorpsheuvel 
te Valkenburg aan den Rijn (Z.H.), Afb. 49, 21. 

12 Koenen, op. cit., Taf. XII, 19; Ritterling, 0. 
cit., Abb. 54, 1-5, and 7; Van Giffen, op. cit. 
Afb. 49, 24; Vermeulen, Een Romeinsch Grafveld 
op den Hunnerberg te Nijmegen, Afb. 10. 

13 Loeschcke, Keramische Funde in Haltern 
(Mitteilungen der Altertums Kommission fiir West- 
falen, V), Type 40. 

4 Camulodunum, p. 227, discussing Form 614. 
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4. Rustic ware pot from York 
a. Rustic ware pot from York (Yorkshire (Yorkshire Museum) 
Museum) 


d. Rustic ware beaker (probably 
imported) from London (London 


. e. Rustic ware beaker from York 
c. Rustic ware pot from York (Yorkshire Museum) (Yorkshire Museum) 
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Pirate IX 


a, 6, ‘Icenian’ ware pots from Heacham, Norfolk (Norwich Museum) 


¢. Pot with continuous linear rustication 
from Lincoln (British Museum) 


d. Pot with discontinuous linear rustication from Lin« 
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(Lincoln Museum) 
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what changed in form, at Nijmegen! where it persisted until c. a.p. 65. In all probability this 
particular form of applied decoration derives from metal prototypes with an embossed surface; 
certainly the origin of the cognate studded cup (Haltern 22) is so explained.? 

A third and very important group, the influence of which can be detected on many Romano- 
British examples, is the so-called ‘herring-bone beakers’ (Gratenbecher) known from as early as 
the Augustan period (Haltern 86 = Gose 336) and persisting into the reign of Tiberius.3 It is 
recorded from such Rhineland sites as Trier,+ Coblenz,5 and Bingen.® 

Another interesting group is exemplified by the Hofheim type 122. This is a globular vessel 
with vertical or slightly everted rim and highly polished black surface; the decoration consists of 
vertical ribs forming a zone from the shoulder to the lower part of the pot. The type is not 
thought to have outlasted Nero.7 In addition to Hofheim, examples are recorded from Nijmegen® 
and Bingen? and are figured by Koenen;" farther afield, they occur at the /mes sites of Nieder- 
berg!! and Wiesbaden! and have been noted by the writer in the museums at Berne, Ziirich, and 
Geneva from local sites. 

The types so far described are all undoubtedly Roman in origin and, where they can be traced, 
hark back to metal or pottery prototypes of the Mediterranean area. Mention must, however, 
be made of yet another group which both by incidence and origin belongs solely to the Rhineland. 
This is the shouldered native bowl, hand-made and with the lower part of the outer surface 
deliberately roughened by means of an applied slip, so as to give an effect of haphazard rustication 
(Haltern Type 988). The connexion between this and Romano-British types has been noted 
elsewhere’ but its appearance at Nijmegen (Type 111)!4 and Ley by Appeldorn, near Xanten,'s 
is worthy of note since these examples give a range of date extending from the beginning of the 
Christian era until the time of Nero. 

Enough has now been said to demonstrate that there is no single and obvious source in the 
Rhineland to which Romano-British rustic ware can be directly traced. However, it seems 
reasonable to express a preference for those of the types enumerated above which also appear on 
sites in Britain and so can be regarded as possible influences on local ceramic development. One 
which appears quite frequently and has already been mentioned is the small hemispherical bowl 
(Hofheim 22); this appears as Form 62a at Colchester!® with a range extending from the Conquest 
until the later years of Nero, and is also recorded from Silchester, Richborough, London, and 
Wroxeter.!7 Though the pure type is apparently pre-Flavian, coarser versions appear in the 
Flavian period (fig. 4, 2) when they lose their separate identity and merge with imitations of the 
Samian form 37 or, conceivably, of pillar-moulded glass bowls.'8 

The other type known in Britain, either as an import or as a coarser derivative, is the herring- 
bone beaker (Haltern 86), also mentioned ahove; this occurs comparatively rarely, at Colchester,'9 


* Vermeulen, op. cit., Type 36; the sub-type 368 9 Behrens, op. cit., Abb. 57, 4. 


is specifically compared with Romano-British rustic 10 Op. cit., Taf. 1x, IT. 
ware (Afb. 7 and p. 47). 1 O.R.L. 31, Taf. xiv, 26. 
Loeschcke, op. cit., pp. 190-1. ORL., 2a, Tat. 1. 


3 Bonner Fahrbiicher, \xxxvi, 169 and Taf. v1, 13 Camulodunum, p. 236, discussing Forms 98 


11 (from Andernach-grave 21); Koenen, op. cit., 
Taf. x1, 11; Gose, op. cit., Type 337 (from 
Milheim/Mosel). 

* Ashmolean Museum 1896-1908, R.239. 

° Bonner F ahrbiicher, cvii, 85, Abb. 7, 3 and 4, 
and Abb. 8, 8. 

® Behrens, op. cit. p. 115, Abb. 59, 1 and 2 and 
P- 201, Taf. 15g. 
” Ritterling, op. cit., p. 351. 
® Vermeulen, op. cit., p. 39 (Type 27). 


and 99. 

14 Vermeulen, of. cit., p. 122 and pl. x1, IT 1B. 

1S Steiner, Xamnten (Kataloge West- und Siid- 
deutscher Altertumssamlungen, i), p. 189 and Abb. 
31. 
Camulodunum, p. 228. 17 Tbid. 

18 Nash-Williams, Roman Frontier in Wales, pl. 
v, 1; Cymmrodor, xii, fig. 70, 154; Wroxeter II, 
fig. 18, 53. 

19 Camulodunum, Form 114. 
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Silchester,! Verulamium,? London (pl. vim d and fig. 4, 1),3 and, in a coarser version, at Needham, 
Norfolk. The Augustan/Tiberian dating in the Rhineland is extended in this country into 
Claudian and Neronian times. It was this type which Collingwood favoured as the source of 
Romano-British rustic ware and his suggestion carries much force in the case of those vessels 
carrying two or three horizontal rows of rustication composed of short vertical or oblique ridges, 
regularly placed, as were so frequent at Margidunum.® It is, however, less convincing in the 
case of those vessels with haphazard rustication applied overall. It seems doubtful whether this 
is a development from the type just described, in which the formality of the original arrangement 
has been discarded; it is more likely to be simply the application of the haphazard style as known, 
for example, on the colour-coated hemispherical bow] to a different type of vessel. 

Were it not for its rarity and apparent isolation, the Hofheim Type 24, especially in the 
reticulated version recorded from Mainz,7 might be put forward as the progenitor of the northern 
type of Romano-British rustic ware cooking-pot (pl. vim1 a). Finally, to anticipate the conclusions 
arrived at from a study of the distribution in Great Britain (see p. 34), the fact that the ware is 
essentially one of the military zone suggests that auxiliaries from the Rhineland may have brought 
with them the tradition of their own hand-made bowls with roughened surface and demanded 
the use of a similar technique on forms of pottery otherwise new to them. 

To summarize, the Rhineland is suggested as a possible source for Romano-British rustic ware, 
arising out of the strong military connexion between the two areas. In the first half-century of 
the Christian era a number of pottery types in the Rhineland offer themselves as possible proto- 
types, or at least influences. T'wo of these, the rusticated hemispherical bow] and the herring- 
bone beaker, eventually appear on sites in Britain, first as imports and then, in coarser versions, as 
assimilated types which can be regarded as direct ancestors of the ware under consideration. But 


the essentially military distribution suggests that other continental types may not have been 
entirely without influence. 


V. Tue Distripution oF Rustic Ware 1n Great Barirarn (fig. 6)8 


There is little need to justify the study and illustration of the distribution of a particular kind 
of Romano-British coarse pottery in view of the pioneer work of the late Heywood Sumner, 
F.S.A., on New Forest pottery,? of Dr. Philip Corder on Crambeck!° and Knapton!! wares, 
and of Mr. J. P. Gillam, F.S.A., on Derbyshire! and Dales'3 wares. They have clearly demon- 
strated the regionalism which was such a marked feature of ceramic development in the later 
Roman period, and the close dating which can be given to these local products makes them of 
considerable value in elucidating the chronology of sites in the area served by each. 

Rustic ware, however, differs in that it belongs to the early part of the Roman occupation, 
has continential affinities, and a distribution which, while not universal throughout the province, 


? May, The Pottery found at Silchester, p. 112  circularized, and the writer’s sincere thanks are due 
and pl. xtvu, 48. to all those who responded with information, draw- 

2 R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, of. cit., p. 175 ings, or photographs, and in particular to Messrs. 
and pl. LVa, 1 and 2. R. R. Clarke, F.S.A., J. P. Gillam, F.S.A., and 


3 London Museum A.1692. Graham Webster, F.S.A. 

* Antig. Fourn. xxi, 40 and fig. 4, 26. 9 H. Sumner, New Forest Roman Pottery. 

5 Op. cit., p. 241. © Corder, The Roman Pottery at Crambeck, Castle 
© Oswald, op. cit., pl. 1v, 2. Howard (Roman Malton and District Report no. 1). 


7 Ritterling, op. cit., p. 256 and Abb. 56. ™ Corder and Kirk, 4 Roman Villa at Langton, 
8 The information on which the distribution sear Malton, E. Yorks., p- 96. 

map is based was obtained primarily by the routine 12 Antig. Fourn. xix, 429. 

searching of excavation reports and museum collec- 3 Ibid. xxxi, 154. 

tions; in addition museum curators and others were 
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is rather more than regional. Nevertheless, it is distinctive, its range of date is fairly limited, and 
regional sub-types can be detected. Clearly, generalizations are called for and, in order to make 
them, the distribution must be known. 

If one considers the distribution of the linear form of rustication, the most common and 
characteristic type, it appears fairly uniformly throughout Britain north of a line drawn from the 
head of the Severn estuary to a point on the coast of East Anglia, where Norfolk and Suffolk 
meet. There are, it is true, a few outliers to the south of this line, but these are mainly explicable 
as continental imports or, in the case of Colchester, pottery associated with the early stages of 
the Conquest. It can then be generally described as a ware of the Midlands and the North, but 
within that area a number of concentrations can be observed. That on che line of Hadrian’s Wall 
merely reflects the frequency of the military installations, although it might also be taken as 
evidence for the popularity of the ware among the army. A second concentration appears in the 
territory of the Coritani occupying modern Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire. The incidence 
in the Scunthorpe area must to some extent be discounted by our comprehensive knowledge of 
the sites there revealed by ironstone working, but the thick cluster along the Foss Way between 
Margidunum and Lincoln and westward across the Trent deserves notice. Together with its 
evident popularity in this area must be noted the presence of the kiln sites at North Hykeham, 
near Lincoln, and Lea, near Gainsborough; it is not suggested that these were the source of supply 
for the whole Coritanian territory but merely that manufacture and consumption of this particular 
ware were happening in the same area. 

Apart from Doncaster itself, the kilns at Cantley probably also served the area to the north and 
west, especially in view of the difficulty of communications with the east and south. Similarly, 
as well as Chester, the Holt kilns may well have served the north Wales forts and, conceivably, 
north-west England.! It has already been remarked that a distinctive group of rustic ware types 
appears on a number of Midland sites in the region of the Foss Way/Watling Street crossing; 
Leicester offers itself as the natural centre of distribution for this group, and the probable existence 
of a kiln there finds some basis among the finds made at that point (see above, p. 28). Finally, the 
possibility of a kiln near York must not be overlooked in view of the presence of certain distinctive 
types there (pl. a—<). 

This rather superficial analysis of the distribution of rustic ware at least serves to correct the 
hitherto generally held view that this pottery is confined to the north of England. If anything, 
the writer would argue for a centre of gravity in the north Midlands. Again, its undoubted 
appearance on Welsh sites refutes Collingwood’s earlier statement to the contrary.? Altogether, 
the frequency of its occurrence on sites along the lines of the Roman advance to the north and 
north-west and on the temporary Foss Way frontier lends colour to the view that it is essentially 
a military ware, gradually displaced in the areas first conquered by types more popular with the 
civil population (e.g. rouletted beakers).3 Its persistence in East Anglia may perhaps be regarded 
as evidence for continued military occupation of Icenian territory after Boudicca’s revolt of 
A.D. 61. 

As far as the nodular type of rustication is concerned, its distribution lies almost totally in an 
area south of a line from the Mersey to the Wash. It is then marginal to the distribution of the 
linear type and never seems to have become really popular in the north; however, its presence 
south of the Thames suggests that it may have found favour with the civil population of that 
area. 

Finally, the close pattern of the so-called ‘Icenian’ variety belonging to the third century 
emphasizes its very regional character. Much has already been said about the backwardness of 

t Though only to a very limited extent, since 2 Op. cit., p. 241. 

Chester seems to have absorbed most of the output. 3 Cf. Camulodunum, p. 237, discussing Form 108. 
Cf. Y Cymmrodor, xii, 43-46. 
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this area arising out of the check to Romanization caused by the Boudiccan revolt, and this is 
perhaps one of the most vivid illustrations of how persistent the tendency was. 


Description of pottery 


Fig. 4 

1 (and pl. vir d). Lombard Street, London (London Museum, A.1692). Small jar in fine, 
smooth, orange-pink ware. Plain everted rim with slight internal concavity. Three rows of 
short vertical applied ribs, sharply cut. Probably a pre-Conquest import from the Rhineland: 
cf, Ashmolean Museum 1896-1908, R.239 from Trier, which itself is a small version of the 
Haltern Gratenbecher, Type 86. 

2. King’s Square, Gloucester (Gloucester City Museum A.7761 and A.7766). Bowl in 
creamy-buff ware. Zone of rouletting between beaded rim and cordon; beneath, decoration of 
vertical ridges, mostly in pairs which join towards the bottom to form a single ridge. No precise 
dating, but this is presumably a coarser version of the fine ‘varnished’ bow] of the mid first century; 
its find-spot in the colonia area suggests a date late in the first century. 

3. Wonersh, Surrey (Guildford Museum §.2225).! Small jar with short everted rim. Coarse 
nodular rustication in four horizontal rows. Date uncertain but probably late first century. 

4. Gloucester (Gloucester City Museum). Sherd from upper part of vessel in pink ware with 
zones of rouletting upon which are set spots of cream-coloured slip drawn up to a point. 

5,6, and 7. Alchester, Oxon. (Ashmolean Museum).? Sherds with coarse nodular rustication. 

8. North Leigh, Oxon. (Ashmolean Museum).? Sherd with coarse nodular rustication. 

9. Godmanchester (Huntingdon Museum 1726). Sherd from girth-beaker in hard, gritty, 
grey ware with black surface, burnished above upper groove. Short, flat rim, random linear 
rustication between girth-grooves. Date probably pre-Flavian. 

10. Godmanchester (Huntingdon Museum 1726). Sherd from girth-beaker in hard, sandy, 
red-brown ware with grey core and surface. Zone of horizontal linear rustication between girth 
grooves with lattice decoration above upper groove. Date probably pre-Flavian. 

11. Godmanchester (Huntingdon Museum 1371). Sherd from girth-beaker in underfired 
sandy grey ware. Irregular linear rustication above and below girth-groove. Date probably pre- 
Flavian (cf. T.C.H.A.S. v, vii, 443). 

12, Godmanchester (Huntingdon Museum 1726). Small jar in hard grey ware, burnished 
above shoulder. Two rows of mixed nodular and linear rustication. Date uncertain, but perhaps 
late first century. 

13. Godmanchester (Huntingdon Museum 692). Sherd from girth-beaker in hard grey ware 
with irregular linear rustication above and below girth-groove. Date probably pre-Flavian (cf. 
T.C.H.A.8. vii) 452). 

14. West Wretham, Norfolk (Castle Museum, Norwich). Upper part of jar in light orange- 
brown ware with slightly burnished dark grey surface. Recurved rim, two zones of regularly 
spaced vertical lines of rustication. Date uncertain, but probably Flavian. 

15 and 16. Castledykes, Lanarkshire (Hunterian Museum, Glasgow).3 T'wo rims of rustic 
ware jars in grey ware. Date probably Flavian. 

17. Loudoun Hill, Ayrshire (Hunterian Museum, Glasgow).3 Rim of rustic ware jar in 
gtey ware. Date probably Flavian. 

18. High Street, Worcester (private possession). Upper part of jar in hard light grey ware 
with dark grey outer surface, burnished above girth grooves. Short everted rim with marked 


* Drawing kindly provided by Dr. Enid Dance. 3 Drawings kindly supplied by Miss A. S. 
* Drawings based on originals kindly supplied Robertson. 
by Mrs. D. 'T.-D. Clarke, F.S.A. 
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internal concavity to receive lid. Linear rustication in regular vertical lines. Date uncertain, but 
probably Flavian. 

19 (and pl. vite). Droitwich (Worcester Museum). Jar in hard light grey ware with grey core 
and dark grey surface. Rim swollen and nearly vertical, moulded base. Linear rustication in 
regular vertical ridges, looped at the bottom. Date uncertain, but probably Flavian. 

20 and 21. Tottenhill and Runcton Holme, Norfolk (Castle Museum, Norwich). Upper 
parts of jars in hard grey ware. Club rim and oblique lines of rustication on shoulder. Icenian 
ware, 3rd century A.D. 


Fig. 5 

1. Lincoln (private possession). Cinerary urn in hard dark grey ware. Short everted rim on 
vertical neck, bold linear rustication. The date of this vessel, which contains a cremation, is 
most probably Flavian. 

2. Junction of Lee and Wragby Roads, Lincoln (Lincoln Museum 40.32). Cinerary urn in 
sandy grey ware with dark grey surface. Short everted rim, cordon at shoulder, moulded base, 
Linear rustication in two approximately horizontal lines. Date uncertain, but the vessel came 
from an area employed for burials from an early date and could well belong to the first century. 

3. As 2 (Lincoln Museum 12.40). Cinerary urn in sandy grey ware with light grey surface. 
Recurved rim and oblique linear rustication, fairly regularly spaced. ‘This vessel contains a crema- 
tion and the same remarks on dating can be made about it as for 2, with the addition that the rim 
form suggests that it was a product of the North Hykeham kiln. 

4 (and pl. 1x d). John of Gaunt’s Stables, Lincoln (Lincoln Museum 9272.06). Cinerary urn 
in hard grey ware. Recurved rim, groove at shoulder, regularly spaced vertical linear rustication 
in three zones, moulded base. This urn, containing a cremation, came from the cemetery lining 
the road leading south from Lincoln which was used from the start of the military occupation. 
It could thus well be Flavian in date, as its appearance suggests, and was also probably a product 
of the North Hykeham kiln (cf. also Arch. F. ciii, 49). 

5. Lee Road, Lincoln (Lincoln Museum 66.37). Cinerary urn in orange ware with pinkish- 
buff surface. Short, sharply everted rim and North of England type of rustication, i.e. reticulated 
linear variety surmounted by wave-like curves, at least on upper half of pot. This vessel, which 
may originally have contained a cremation, was found in association with 6 in the same cemetery 
area as 2 and 3 and is also probably Flavian. 

6. Lee Road, Lincoln (Lincoln Museum 66,37). Small jar in reddish-brown ware fired to 
dark grey on surface. Everted rim, cordon at neck, girth-grooves with irregular linear rustication 
below, moulded base. This pot, found in association with 5, is presumably an accessory vessel 
from the same cremation-burial and is to be dated accordingly. 

7. Doncaster (Doncaster Museum 435X). Jar in hard, slightly sandy grey ware. Everted 
rim, groove at shoulder, regularly spaced vertical linear rustication, moulded base. Date uncer- 
tain, but presumably Flavian-Trajanic, 

8. Doncaster (Doncaster Museum 433X). Jar in hard dark grey ware, heavily gritted on 
rusticated zone and slightly burnished above and below. Everted rim, groove at shoulder, regularly 
spaced vertical linear rustication with horizontal connecting-line at midway point, groove beneath 
base. Dating as 7. 

9. Doncaster (Doncaster Museum 10.14). Jar in black ware, burnished above and below 
rustication. Undercut cavetto rim, groove at shoulder, regularly spaced vertical linear rustication 
with horizontal connecting line at bottom, moulded base. Dating as 7. 

10. Doncaster (Doncaster Museum 434X). Jar in hard black ware, slightly burnished above 
and below rustication. Everted rim, groove at shoulder, haphazard linear rustication, moulded 
base. Dating as 7. 
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11. Cantley, near Doncaster (Doncaster Museum). Upper part of jar in hard grey ware with 
black surface. Cavetto rim, groove at shoulder, regularly spaced vertical linear rustication. This 
sherd is representative of a small quantity of rustic ware sherds found in a few of the kilns on this 
prolific site. “There is little doubt that in its early stages (? late first century) this was a centre of 
production for this particular ware. 


County 
Cheshire 


Essex 


Gloucestershire 


Huntingdonshire 


Leicestershire 


Lincolnghire 
London 


Monmouthshire 


Distribution of Romano-British rustic ware in Britain 


Type I (Nopurar, Barzotine Dots) 


ENGLAND 


Site and dating (if any) 


Chester: Odeon, Hunter Street, in 
association with Flavian Samian. 


Colchester: Sheepen site, periods 
III-IV (a.p. 43-65). 


Gloucester: 
1951. 


Kingsholm Square, 


Eastington, nr. Stroud. 


Godmanchester. 

Sawtry St. Judith: Stocking Close 
site—Romano-British settlement 
with Iron Age antecedents 


Richborough: Pit 40. a.D. 70-100. 


Leicester: precise find-spots un- 
known. 

Jewry Wall, Leicester: from Tra- 
janic level, SE. IV. 


Whaplode. 


Caerwent: no precise find-spot. 

Caerleon: 

(i) Jenkins’s Field, 1926. From 
Room 38(S) with mainly pre- 
Hadrianic pottery. 


References 
Chester Arch. Fourn. xxxiii, fig. 9, 5. 


C. F. C. Hawkes and M. R. Hull, 
Camulodunum (Research Report 
XIV of Soc. Antigs.), pl. rv, Forms 
96-08. 


Gloucester City Mus. A.2800 and 
A.2824 and uncatalogued fragments 
(fig. 4, 4). 

Stroud Museum—cf. Proc. Cottes- 
wold Naturalists’ Field Club, 1931-2. 


Huntingdon Mus. 1726. 

Huntingdon Mus. 335. Cf. Trans. 
Cambs. and Hunts. Arch. Soc. v, part 
il, 89-101 and pt. iii, 181-94. 

J. P. Bushe-Fox, Third Report on the 
Excavations of the Roman Fort at 
Richborough, Kent (Research Report 
X of Soc. Antigs.), pl. xxxvur, 287. 

Leicester Mus. R.108, 309-1951 
and R.35, 292-1951. 

K. M. Kenyon, Excavations at the 
Fewry Wall Site, Leicester (Research 
Report XV of Soc. Antigs.), fig. 27, 
II. 


Information from Mrs. S. J. Hallam 
—sherds seen by writer. 

Guildhall Museum Catalogue (1908), 
pl. 1. 

Newport Mus. D2/82. 


Arch. Camb. \xxxiv, fig. 30, 37. 
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County 


Norfolk 


Nottinghamshire 


Oxfordshire 


Shropshire 


Site and dating (if any) 
(ii) Prysg Field, 1927-9. Room 11 
of barrack-building 6—period 2, 
Hadrian/Antonine. 


Scole, nr. Diss. 


Ashill: from timber-framed well 
with pottery of second half of first 
century. 

Needham: from Pit M,¢. a.p. 100. 


Margidunum: 

(i) Ditch 13—Claudian. 

(ii) Commandant’s House—Ves- 
pasian. 

(iii) Commandant’s House—Dom- 
itian/Nerva. 

Brough (Crococolana). 


Alchester: 

(i) From metalling of period B(i) 
(a.D. 80-90-c.130) between 
Sites A and B, 1926. 

(ii) From rubbish-pit containing 
pottery mainly of period Domitian/ 
Hadrian, Site 1, 1927. 

(iii) From ditches and levels over 
early bank dated c. 50-c. 130, 
Site 2, 1927. 

(iv) From area of north-east corner 
tower, with pottery of late first or 
early second century, Site 4, 1927. 

North Leigh: villa site. 


Callow Hill, nr. Stonesfield: from 
defensive ditch of villa site, in late 
first- or early second-century con- 
text, 1950. 


Wroxeter: 
(i) Site VI, from deposit dated a.p. 
80-120. 
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References 
Arch, Camb, \xxxvii, fig. 55, 40. 


Proc. Suffolk Inst. of Arch. xxiii, pl. 
v, 2 (cf. with Needham pot below), 
Norfolk Arch. viii, 228, fig. 4. 


Ibid. xxviii, fig. 5, 56 (cf. with Scole 
pot above). 


(i) Ant. Fourn. xxi, 329, fig. 29. 

(ii) and (iii) Oswald, The Comman- 
dant’s House at Margidunum (1948), 
pls. x11, 3 and xtv, 5. 


Newark Museum. Cf. A. Smith, 
Guide to Roman and Pre-Roman 
Antiquities in Municipal Museum, 
Newark-on-Trent (Museum Publi- 
cation no. 2), p. 21. 


In Ashmolean Museum. Cf. Ant. 
Fourn. vii, 163 and ix, 111, 116, 
120. 


Ashmolean Mus. 1920.238. Cf. 
V.C.H. Oxon. i, 316 ff. 
Information from the excavator, Mr. 


N. Thomas. 


(i) J. P. Bushe-Fox, Second Report on 
the Excavations on the Site of the 
Roman Town at Wroxeter, Shrop- 


shire, 1913 (Research Report II of 


Soc. Antigs.), fig. 18, 52. 
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Site and dating (if any) 
(ii) Generally, from deposits dated 
A.D. 80-120. 
(iii) Claudian bow] with green glaze 
and 3 rows of studs. 


Undley, nr. Lakenheath: found 


Ewell: weli containing material to 
A.D. 150. 


Wonersh: isolated find from 
grounds of Tangley Hall before 
1914. 

Binscombe: Romano-British site 
producing pottery of period a.p. 
50-120. 


Mancetter: with pottery mainly of 
period a.p. 70-150. 


York: from 1926 excavation by 
S. N. Miller. 


WALES 


Y Gaer, nr. Brecon: 

(i) From pit below wall of annexe 
to commandant’s house, with coin 
of Domitian and Flavian and 
early second-century pottery. 

(ii) From layers below comman- 
dant’s house dated a.p. 75-110/ 
120. 


Caernarvon (Segontium): from first- 
century floor of commandant’s 
house, room 4. 


Coelbren: late first/early-second- 
century auxiliary fort. 


SCOTLAND 


Mumrills: from Antonine Wall 
fort—described as ‘certainly Anto- 
nine’, but could be survival from 
Agricolan fort. 


References 
(ii) Ibzd., pl. xv, 12 and 14. 


(iii) Shrewsbury Museum. Cf. 
Wroxeter I, p. 25, fig. 7. 


Cambridge Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology, 1911.1. 


A. W. G. Lowther, ‘Excavations at 
Purberry Shot, Ewell, Surrey’ 
(Surrey Arch. Collections, 1, 9-46), 
fig. 20, 10. 

Guildford Mus, $.2225. 


Information and photograph from 
Dr. J. F. Nichols, F.S.A. 


Leicester Mus. 10.1939. Cf. Bir- 
mingham Arch. Soc. Trans. 
(1928), pl. xx, fig. 2, 6 and 14. 


Yorkshire Mus. VI N 757 and 760— 
2. 


Y Cymmrodor, xxxvii, fig. 95, C.7. 


Ibid., fig. 96, C.18. 


Ibid. xxxiii, figs. 76, 24 and 79. Cf. 
also pp. 23 and 28. 


Swansea Museum. Cf. Arch. Camb. 
xciv, fig. 5, 6. 


P.S.A.8. \xiii (1928-9), p. 540, fig. 
103, no. 4. 
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County 
Cheshire 


Cumberland 


Derbyshire 


ENGLAND 


Site and dating (if any) 
Chester: 
(i) Deanery Field, Block A, un- 
stratified, but probably late Flavian. 


(ii) Princess Street, 1939. From 
primary layer (i.e. c. A.D. 70-100). 

(ili) Amphitheatre. Associated with 
late Flavian Samian. 

(iv) Love Street (Regal Theatre). 
From ditch open 75—100/110. 

Heronbridge, nr. Chester: from 
late first-century pit. 

Wilderspool. 


Carlisle: Cowan Sheldon’s Works, 
1907. 


Throp, nr. Gilsland: pre-Wall fort 
(i.e. before a.p. 120). 

High House, nr. Gilsland: Wall 
milecastle, periods 1a and B (i.e. 
post A.D. 120). 

Appletree, nr. Gilsland: Wall tur- 
ret, from period 1. 

Poltross Burn, nr. Gilsland: Wall 
milecastle—period 1a. 

Nether Denton, nr. Gilsland: pre- 
Wall fort. 

Birdoswald: Period I (Trajanic). 

Maryport. 


Melandra Castle. 


Brough (4navio): from clay spread 
over timber buildings of early fort. 

Pentrich: fragments from cutting 
through eastern defences. 

Thickley Bank, Shirebrook: frag- 
ments from cutting through bank 
of small earthwork. 
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Type II (Lrngar) 


References 


(i) University of Liverpool Annals of 
Arch. and Anth. xxiii, pl. xvm, 5. 
Cf. also pl. xv1, 67. 

(ii) Chester Arch. Fourn. xxxiv, fig. 2, 
no. 2. 

(ii) Ibid. xxix, 26, and pl. rx, no. 4. 


(iv) Ibid. xxxiii, 89, and pl. xxv1, nos. 
7 and 9. 
Ibid. xxxix, fig. 9, 38. 


Warrington Museum. 


May and Hope, Catalogue of the 
Roman Pottery in the Museum, 
Tullie House, Carlisle (Trans. Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Arch. and 
Antig. Soc., xvii), pl. x11, 156, and 


p. 152. 

T.CW.AAS. xiii (N.s.), 375, and 
pl. xxv1, no. 8. 

Ibid. 326 and 358, pl. xv, no. 112. 


Ibid. 352, and pl. xvit, nos. §3 and 54. 
Ibid. xi (N.s.), 448. 


Chesters Mus. 2687-23 (information 

from Miss A. §. Henshall). 
T.C.W.A.A.S. xxx (N.8.), fig. 14, 23- 
Ibid. xv (N.s.), 165. 


R. S. Conway (ed.), Melandra Castle 
(1906), pl. 1v, 33 Fourn. of Derlys. 
Arch. Nat. Hist. Soc. (.s.) xxii 
(1949), 26 and fig. v1, 19. 

Ibid. xii (1938), 59. 


Information from Mr. §. O. Kay— 
sherds seen by writer. 
Information from Mr. §. O. Kay— 
sherds seen by writer. Cf. D.4.7., 
N.S. xxiv (1951), 80. 
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Essex 


Gloucestershire 
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Hertfordshire 
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Site and dating (if any) 
Binchester. 


Colchester: 

(i) Joslin Collection 217, from grave 
28/37, A.D. 50-100. ? Import 
(May compares with example from 
Cologne dated before a.p. 50, 
Bonner Fahrbiicher, 114/115, p. 
383, pl. xx1, 6d). 

(ii) Sheepen Site: 

(a) Periods [V—VI (a.p. 49-«. 65). 
(4) Periods I-VI (a.p. 10-65)— 
imported Grdatenbecher. 


Gloucester: 
(i) Kingsholm legionary fortress 
area—probably early Flavian. 


(ii) Colonia area—late first or early 
second century. 

Cirencester: from group dated 

A.D. 80-130. 


Breedon Hill. 


Silchester: 
(i) In group from Pit X, Insula 
XXXVI. Pre-Flavian. 


(ii) Fragment of Gratenbecher (Hal- 

tern, Type 86), presumably an 
import of pre- or immediately 
post-Conquest period. 


Kenchester: section through ram- 
part, 1956. 


Verulamium: 
(i) 30-50: Grdtenbecher. 
Import. 


(ii) A.D. 5-35: variant. Import. 


References 


Information from Mr. W. Bulmer, 
F.S.A. 


(i) May, Catalogue of the Roman 
Pottery in the Colchester and Essex 
Museum (1930), pl. xt, 128. 


Hawkes and Hull, Camulodunum 
(Research Report XIV of Soc. 
Antigs.): 236, and pl. Form 
99; (4) 239, and pl. rvi, 114. 


(i) F.R.S. xxxiii, 27, fig. 6, 32 (Sea- 
broke Road); Trans. B. & G. Arch. 
Soc. Ixvii, 347, fig. 3, 4, and 5 (Est- 
court Road); Gloucester City Mus. 
A.2804 (Kingsholm Square), and 
uncatalogued sherd (Estcourt Road). 

(ii) Gloucester City Mus. A.6734 and 
A.6744 (Quay Street); A.7761, 
A.7766, A.7784 (King’s Square). 

Trans. B. and G. Arch. Soc. \xvii, 
381, fig. 3, 13, and fig. 4, 20. 
Corinium Museum. 

Information from Mr. Graham 
Webster, F.S.A. 


(i) Archaeologia, \xi, 481 and 482, fig. 
33 TI. May, The Pottery found at 
Silchester (Reading, 1916), pl. 

LXXVIII, 3. 


(ii) May, op. cit., pl. xvi, 48. 


Graham 


Information from Mr. 
Webster, F.S.A. 


(i) R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, 
Verulamium, a Belgicand Two Roman 
Cities (Research Report XI of Soc. 
Antigs.), pl. Lv A, I. 

(ii) Ibid., pl. Lv a, 2. 
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County 


Hunts. 


Lancashire 


Lincolnshire 


Leicestershire 


Site and dating (if any) 
(iii) Beaker with barbotine tears 


(Hofheim, 26). 


Godmanchester: 


fragments 


of 


beakers and ollae of pre- or early- 


Flavian date. 


Alconbury Hill, Alconbury. 
Salome Lodge, Leighton. 


Lancaster: from road dated late 
first or early second century A.D. 


Burrow in Lonsdale: late first or 
early second century A.D. 


Ribchester. 


Leicester: 


(i) Jewry Wall site: 


(a) Forum: a.p. 125-30. 


rustic ware. 


(c) House SE. IIa: 


(4) House SE. IT: terminal date of 
A.D. 75-80. First appearance of 


Vespasi:.ii~ 


Domitian. Waster of rusticated 


beaker. ? Kiln. 


(ii) Old Cattle Market Site, Horse- 
fair Street: small jar with distorted 
rim and bubbled wall which is 
clearly a waster. ? Kiln. 


(iii) Precise find-spot unknown. 


(iv) Jarvis Street, 1952. 


High Cross. 


Lincoln: 


(1) John of Gaunt’s Stables: cre- 
mation burial, probably Flavian. 


Urn may be product of North 


Hykeham kiln. 
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Huntingdon Mus. 1726, 692, 1371. 
Cf. T.C.H.A.S. v, pt. vii, 439; C. 
Fox, Archaeology of the Cambridge 
Region (1923), pp. 176, 1773 and 


References 
(iii) Archaeologia, xc, fig. 20, 2. 


Ant. Fourn. vii, 326. 
T.C.H.A.S. vi, pt. viii. 


Information from Dr. J. R. Garrood, 
F.S.A. 


Muse 


4.A.A. x, pl. xtv, §. In Lancaster 
» with other fragments 


found locally. 


4, I. 


(c) Ibid. 139. 


T.C.W.AAS., N.S. xlviii, 35, and fig. 
Y.A.F. xxi, 159. 


(a) K. M. Kenyon, Excavations at the 
Fewry Wall Site, Leicester (Research 
Report XV of Soc. Antigs.), fig. 43, 


2. 
(b) Ibid. 138. 


(ii) Leicester Mus. 296.1951. 


(iii) Leicester Mus. 277.1951. 
(iv) Leicester Museum. 
Trans. Leics. Arch. Soc. xviii, 55, 64: 
sherds displaying a great variety 
of rustication were obtained during 
excavation in 1955. (Information 


from Mr. Graham Webster, F.S.A.) 


(i) Lincoln Mus. 9272.06. Cf. Arch. 


Fourn. cili, 49. 
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References 


(ii) South Common, 1911: associ- (ii) Lincoln Mus. 37.11. Cf. Lincs. 


ated with cremation burial in stone 
cist, probably early Flavian. 


(iii) Junction of Lee Road and 
Wragby Road, 1932, probably from 
cremation burial. 

(iv) Ditto, 1940: cremation burial. 
Probably North Hykeham product. 

(v) Lee Road, 1937: probably from 
cremation burial. Cinerary urn 
and small accessory vessel. 

(vi) No precise find-spot: cremation 
burial. 

(vii) No precise find-spot but in- 
cluded in Trollope collection from 
Lincoln. Probably early Flavian. 

(viii) The ware is common in 
Flavian levels where these are 
reached by deliberate or casual 
excavation. 

North Hykeham: kiln site, a.p. 
80-100. 

Lea, nr. Gainsborough: kiln site at 
Lea Grange Farm (SK/846861) 
located 1957. 

Mablethorpe. 


Sutton on Sea: small group of 
Flavian pottery. 

Amber Hill, nr. Boston. 

Claxby. 

Saltersford, nr. Grantham. 


Scunthorpe District: 
(i) Thealby, nr. Scunthorpe. 


(ii) Dragonby, nr. Scunthorpe. 


(iii) Manton Warren, nr. Scun- 
thorpe. 


Notes & Queries, xi, 225-6 and pl. 
facing p. 225 for account of original 
discovery; also Arch. Fourn. ciii, 49, 
and F.R.S. xxxix, 58, and fig. 
II, 20. 

(iii) Lincoln Mus. 40.32. 


(iv) Lincoln Mus. 12.40. 


(v) Lincoln Mus. 65-66.37. 


(vi) Possession of Mrs. G. R. C. 
Harding. 
(vii) British Mus. 66, 12-3, 60. 


See above, pp. 15-24. 


Information from ir. F.'T. Baker, 
F.S.A.—sherds seen by writer. 


Information from Mr. Haley—sherds 
seen by writer. 
Pottery in Lincoln Museum. 


Information from Mr. H. C. Frank- 
ish—sherd seen by writer. 
Possession of Mrs. I. Hobbins. 
Grantham Museum. Cf. H. Preston, 
Romano-British Remains at Salters- 
ford (Horncastle, 1915). 


(i) Scunthorpe Museum. Cf. H. E. 
Dudley, Early Days in North-West 
Lincolnshire (1949), pp. 201, 216. 

(ii) In Scunthorpe Museum. Infor- 
mation from Mr. H. E. Dudley, 

(iii) In Scunthorpe Museum. Infor- 

mation from Mr. H. E. Dudley, 

F.S.A. 
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County 


London 


Monmouthshire 


Norfolk 


Site and dating (if any) 
(iv) South Ferriby. 


(v) Beltoft, Isle of Axholme. 

(vi) Winteringham. 

(vii) Conesby, nr. Scunthorpe. 
(viii) Flixborough, nr. Scunthorpe. 


Norton Disney: from ditch B, in 
association with Flavian Samian 
and coarse ware. 


(i) Southampton Row: cremation 
burial. 


(ii) Lombard Street: reminiscent of 
early first-century types in Rhine- 


land, and this may be an import. 
(iii) Bank of England. 


(iv) Cornhill. 


Caerleon: 

(i) 1929 (Eastern Corner): from pit 
below Barrack I (Flavian-Trajan). 

(ii) 1939 (Myrtle Cottage Orchard): 
Barrack VII with pottery of a.p. 
90-120. 

(ili) 1926-7 
Flavian. 

Caerwent. 


(Amphitheatre): 


Needham: Claudian ditch—imita- 
tion of imported form, Haltern 86. 

Caistor-by-Norwich: 

(i) Pit 7: 110-60. 

(ii) Pit 8: a.p. 80-130. 

(iii) Pit 16: a.pv. 70-110. 

(iv) Pit 27: a.p. 70-120. 

(v) Pit 30: a.p. 80-130. 
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References 


(iv) In Scunthorpe Museum. Infor- 

mation from Mr. H. E. Dudiey, 
F.S.A. 
(v) In Scunthorpe Museum. Infor- 
mation from Mr. H. E. Dudley, 
F.S.A. 

(vi) Scunthorpe Museum. Cf. 
Dudley, op. cit., pp. 151-2, and 
fig. 56, 13. 

(vii) In Scunthorpe Museum. In- 
formation from Mr. H. E. Dudley, 
F.S.A. 

(viii) In Scunthorpe Museum. In- 
formation from Mr. H. E. Dudley, 
F.S.A. 

Ant. Fourn. xvii, 163, fig. 1,9. A 

number of other sherds are preserved 

in Newark Museum. 


(i) London Mus. A.1705. Cf. 
R.C.H.M. London, iii (Roman 
London), 165 and 162, fig. 67, 49. 

(ii) London Mus. A.1692. 


(iii) Guildhall Mus. 14, 226 (1936/ 
329), 14, 602 (1937/281). 

(iv) Guildhall Mus. 15, 222 (1939/ 
171). 


(i) Arch. Camb. \xxxv, 168, fig. 13, 1. 


(il) Ibid. xcv, 144, and fig. 10, 10. 


(iii) Archaeologia, \xxviii, fig. 21, 63. 


Information from Mr. G. C. Dun- 
ning, F.S.A. 


Ant. Fourn. xxi, 45, fig. 4, 26. 


Norwich Mus. 52.929. 

(i) Norfolk Archaeology, xxvi, 201, S5. 
(ii) Ibid., p. 202. 

(ili) Ibid., p. 204. 

(iv) Ibid., p. 205. 

(v) Ibid., p. 206. 
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Northants. 


Northumberland 


Nottinghamshire 
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Site and dating (if any) 


(vi) Trial trench, Insula VI: a.p. 
80-130. 

Cawston. 

Runcton Holme. 

Stoke Ferry. 

West Wretham, Langmere. 


Whilton Lodge (Bannaventa). 


Corbridge: 

(i) Site xxxv1, 1911: not later than 
¢. A.D. 100. 

(ii) Ditto: Domitian/Trajan. 

(iii) 1936-8: pre-Hadrianic. 


(iv) 1947: 
(a) Period I—a.p. 80-100. 
(4) Period II—a.p. 100-22. 
(c) Period III—a.p. 122-5. 
Chesterholm: from early ditches 
on Site B to west of fort and from 
deposit below north rampart: cer- 
tainly pre-Hadrianic and probably 
Agricolan. 
Haltwhistle Burn: pre-Hadrianic. 
Benwell. 
Denton Hall (Wall turret 78): 
not before A.D. 120. 
Walbottle Dene (milecastle 10): 
not before A.D. 120. 
Chapel House (milecastle 9): not 
before A.D. 120. 
‘Turret 12a: not before a.p. 120. 
Turret 13a: not before a.p. 120. 


Margidunum: 

(i) Well inside south rampart: 
dated Claudian on basis of pottery. 

(ii) Rectangular building (? schola) 
inside north-west angle: Flavian 
deposits. 

(iii) Central building (? praetorium): 
(a) Claudius-Nero. 
(6) Flavian-Trajanic. 


References 


(vi) Ibid., p. 216, $7. 


Norwich Mus. 195.946. 
Norwich Mus. 25.164.946. 
Norwich Mus. 201.947. 
Norwich Mus. 166.932. 


Northampton Museum (selection of 
sherds seen by writer). 


Corbridge Museum. 

(i) Arch. Aeliana, 3rd ser., viii, fig. 
5, 16. 

(ii) Idid., fig. 7, 29. 

(iii) Ibid., 4th ser., xv, 277, and fig. 
II, 5. 

(iv) Ibid. xxxi, 205. 
(a) Fig. 9, 1. 
(4) Fig. 9, 11. 
(c) Fig. 11, 37- 

Ibid. xv, fig. 3, 258, fig. 4, 388, 398, 
40N, 41N, and probably 438, 
and 44N. 


Ibid., 3rd ser., v, pl. v, 12. 
Ibid., 4th ser., iv, pl. xxxvi, 2, no. 1. 
Ibid., vii, 151, and pl. xxrx, fig. 2, no. 


Ibid. 163, and pl. xxrx, fig. 2, no. 3, 
and pl. 42. 

Ibid. 164 and pl. xirx, fig. 2, no. 4. 


Ibid., 4th ser., viii, 326. 
Ibid., p. 327. 


(i) F.R.S. xiii, 114, pl. x1, 14, 16, 
25, and pls. x1 and x11. 

(ii) Ibid. xxxi, 32, and figs. 10, 24; 
II, 9; and 12, 3. 


(iii) F. Oswald, The Commandant’s 
House at Margidunum (University 
College, Nottingham, 1948). 

(a) Pl. m1, 13 and 15: pl. rv, 1 and 2; 
pl. v, 115; pl. vi, 1, 5, and 7; pl. vir, 
II. 
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County Site and dating (if any) 


Thorpe (4d Pontem): excavations, 
1938 and 1952. 


Brough (Crococolana). 


Broxtowe: probably pre-Flavian. 


Mansfield Woodhouse: boundary 
ditch of villa: a.p. 100-120. 
Red Hill, Thrumpton. 


Moorhouse. 
Rutland Market Overton. 


Great Casterton: Pit 2, 1950: 
? Claudian. 


Shropshire Wroxeter: 
(i) 19125 Site III, beneath op. sig. 
floor: A.D. 80-110/120. 


(ii) 1913: 
(a) Site VI: a.p. 80-120. 
(2) Site VI: go-120. 
(c) Generally from deposits A.p. 
80-120. 


(ili) 1914: unstratified. 
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References 


(>) Pl. xv, 8; pl. xvm, 12. 
Numerous sherds of Claudius/Nero 
and Flavian/Trajanic periods are 
housed inthe Margidunum Museum, 
Nottingham University, where they 
have been examined by the writer. 

Information from Messrs. A. Oswald, 
F.S.A., and R. R. Inskeep. 1952— 
sherds seen by writer. Cf. Trans, 
Thoroton Soc. xvii, 1. 

Newark Museum. Cf. A. Smith, 
Guide to Roman and Pre-Roman 
Antiquities in Municipal Museum, 
Newark-on-Trent (Museum Pubn. 
2), p. 21. 

Margidunum Museum, Nottingham 
University. Cf. F.R.S. xxviii, 182, 
and xxxix, 207. 

Information from Mr. A. Oswald, 
F.S.A. 

Possession of Mr. E. J. P. Golem- 
berski—sherds seen by writer. 

Information from Miss F. Whissell. 


Information from Mr. J. L. Barber, 
F.S.A.—sherd seen by writer. 

P. Corder (ed.), The Town and Villa 
at Great Casterton, Rutland (Uni- 
versity of Nottingham, 1951), p. 8— 
sherds seen by writer. 


(i) J. P. Bushe-Fox, Excavations on the 
Site of the Roman Town at Wroxeter, 
Shropshire, in 1912 (Research Report 
no. I of Soc. of Antigs.), fig. 17, 30. 

(ii) J. P. Bushe-Fox, Second Report on 
the Excavations on the Site of the 
Roman Town at Wroxeter, Shrop- 
shire, 1913 (Research Report no. II 
of Soc. of Antiqs.). 

(a) Fig. 18, 50. 
(6) Fig. 18, 51. 
(c) Pl. xv, 1-8. 

(iii) J. P. Bushe-Fox, Third Report 
on the Excavations on the Site of the 
Roman Town at Wroxeter, Shrop- 
shire, 1914 (Research Report IV of 

Soc. of Antigs.), pl. xxvu, 76. 
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County Site and dating (if any) References 

(iv) 1923-7: (iv) Birmingham Archaeological So- 
Nero (a) Pit 2: Flavian. ciety: Donald Atkinson, Report on 
ls are (4) Foundation level, Room 15: Excavations at Wroxeter, 1923-7 
seum ¢. A.D. gO. (Oxford, 1942). 

e they (a) Fig. 42, Aq. 

riter, (2) Fig. 42, As. 

swald, (v) 1936-7 and 1952. (v) Information from Mr. Graham 
52— Webster, F.S.A. 

Trans, Staffordshire Chesterton. Ant. Fourn, xiv, 183. 

a Wall: from cremation cemetery, Trans. Birmingham. Arch. Soc. lii 
smith, 1927. (1927), 309, 310. Wall Museum. 
Roman Greensforge: site produced first- William Salt Arch. Soc., Collections 
useum, century pottery only. for a History of Staffs. 1927, p. 200 
Pubn. and pl. 1, 1 and 5. 

Stapenhill, Burton on Trent: ex- Burton on Trent Museum, and in- 
igham cavation of Anglo-Saxon cemetery formation from Mr. D. M. Wilson 
» 182, revealing Romano-British ditch, —sherds seen by writer. 

1889, and excavation of Roman 

swald, site, 1953. 

olem- Suffolk Lakenheath. Information from Lady Grace Bris- 
coe, F.$.A.—sherds seen by writer. 

issell. Cf. Cambridge Antig. Soc. Proc. xli 
(1948), 67. 

arber, West Stow: 2 sherds from kiln site. Information from Mr. S. E. West. 

Vill Icklingham: sherds from kiln site. Information from Mr. S. E. West. 

illa 

(Uni- Warwickshire Tiddington, Stratford on Avon: W. J. Fieldhouse, T. May, and F.C. 

>, 8— probably early Flavian. Wellstood, 4 Romano-British Indus- 

trial Settlement near Tiddington, 
Stratford-upon-Avon (1931), pl. 
XXII, 25 and 26. 

on the Caves Inn, nr. Rugby. Trans. Leics. Arch. Soc. xviii, 78. 

= Baginton, nr. Coventry. Coventry Museum—sherds seen by 

writer. 

7 30- Mancetter. Trans. Birm. Arch. Soc. liii, pl. xx, 

“J he fig. 2, 1-5, 7-10, pl. xxv, 21— 

f green-glazed beaker with rustica- 

tion. Leicester Museum. Sherds 

0. I . from 1956 excavation submitted to 
writer by Mr. G. Webster, F.S.A. 

Alcester: cremation burial. Ibid. \xvi, 4.0 and pl. x1, fig. 1. 

Metchley, nr. Birmingham. Ibid. Wiii, 83. 
eport Westmorland Watercrook:SectionI: withFlavian T.C.W.A.A.8.,N.s. xlv, 160, and fig. 
of the Samian and coarse ware. 
hrop- Low Borrow Bridge. Ibid., li, 61. 

V of Ambleside. Armitt Library, Ambleside. Cf. 


T.C.W NS. XXiy 1. 
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Site and dating (if any) 
Worcester: High Street, 1935. 


Droitwich. 
Dodderhill, nr. Droitwich: Group 
II pottery: late Flavian. 


York: 
(i) Precise find-spot unknown. 
(ii) Exhibition Buildings, 1878. 


(iii) Railway excavations, 1883. 


(iv) 1844: find-spot unknown. 
(v) Fishergate. 
(vi) Precise find-spot unknown. 
(vii) Precise find-spot unknown. 
(vili) Railway excavations, 1872. 
(ix) Precise find-spot unknown. 
(x) Precise find-spot unknown. 
(xi) Precise find-spot unknown. 
(xii) 1844: find-spot unknown, 
(xili) Precise find-spot unknown. 
(xiv) Excavations by S. N. Miller, 
1925-27. 
(2) From clay rampart in section 
CD, 1925: Flavian. 
(2) Site VI, from occupation layer 
dating before a.p. 108-9. 
(c) Chapter House, 1927: survival. 
(xv) St. Mary’s Abbey, 1953: 
pottery group of ¢. A.D. 100-20. 
(xvi) Blossom Street, 1953: crema- 
tion burial. 

Ackworth: 1878—cremation burial. 

Cantley, nr. Doncaster: kiln site, 
excavated 1953-4; small quantity 
of rustic ware from site generally 
and also found in Kilns 2, 3, 8, and 
22. One sherd from Kiln 8 is 
clearly a waster and is strong evi- 
dence that rustic ware made in 
early period of kilns’ activity (bulk 
of pottery recovered is Antonine 
and later). 

Doncaster 


References 


Possession of Mr. S. Flay. Cf. Trans, 
Birm. Arch. Soc. \xi, 83, and fig, 1, 

Worcester Museum. 

Trans. Birm. Arch. Soc. Ixii, 31, 

Sherds seen by writer. 


(i) Yorks. Mus. H.65a. 

(ii) Yorks. Mus. H.145. Cf. May, 
The Roman Pottery in York Museum, 
p. 39 and pl. xiv a, left. 

(iii) Yorks. Mus. H.146. Cf. May, 
op. cit. p. 39, and pl. xrv a right. 

(iv). Yorks. Mus. H.147. 

(v) Yorks. Mus. H.148. 

(vi) Yorks. Mus. H.150. 

(vii) Yorks. Mus. H.151. 

(viii) Yorks. Mus. H.152. 

(ix) Yorks. Mus. H.722. 

(x) Yorks. Mus. H.723. 

(xi) Yorks. Mus. H.724. 

(xii) Yorks. Mus. H.5000. 

(xiii) Yorks. Mus. H.5001. 

(xiv) Pottery in Yorks. Museum. 


(a) F.R.S. xv, fig. 96, 1, and fig. 96, 
4. 
(2) Ibid. xviii, 92, and fig. 24, 5. 


(c) Ibid., fig. 25, 18. 

(xv) Information from Mr. G. F. 
Willmot, F.S.A. 

(xvi) Information from Mr. L. P. 
Wenham—seen by writer. 

Yorks. Mus. H.149. 

Information from Mr. K. F. Annable 
who excavated site for M.O.W. and 
subsequently from Miss S. M. 
Cregeen. Sherds (now in Doncaster 
Museum) seen by writer. 


Doncaster Mus.: 433X;3 434X; 
435X3 10.14. 
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Site and dating (tf any) 
Brough on Humber (Petvaria): 
excavations, 1933-7: stratified 
deposits. 


(i) Phase I: Parisian settlement of 
¢. A.D. 50-100. 


(ii) Phase II: Flavian fort (c. a.p. 


71). 

(iii) Phase III: rebuilding of town 
in stone (early Trajanic). 

(iv) Phase IV: building of town 
defences (early Hadrianic). 

Malton. 


(i) From sandy clay rampart— 
Flavian fort ofc. a.p. 79 (Agricola). 

(ii) Sealed beneath Flavian rampart 
—? early occupation. 

(iii) Earliest occupation layers south- 
east of fort. ? Early Flavian: 
connected with occupation of York 
in A.D. 71 by Cerialis. 

(iv) Earliest occupation layer in T. 
SE, Pit 4. 

Langton: from ditches of early 
enclosure: A.D. 71-80. 


‘Templeborough: found near baths. 


Slack: mainly from ‘tank’ beneath 
granary: Flavian-Trajanic. 


Ilkley. 
Brough by Bainbridge: 
(i) 1926: early deposit in barracks. 


(ii) 1928-31: deposits dated pre- 
A.D. 120. 
Elslack. 


North Ferriby. 
Catterick. 


References 


P. Corder (and T. Romans), First, 
Second, Third, Fourth & Fifth 
Reports on Excavations at the Roman 
Town at Brough, E. Yorkshire 
(Brough I, II, III, IV, V). 

(i) Brough I, p. 21, and fig. 6, 5. Ibid. 
IT, p. 25. Ibid. IV, pp. 15-19, and 
figs. 10, 20a, 20d, 21 and 11, 23. 

(ii) Ibid. V, pp. 16 and 57. 


(iii) Ibid. IV, p. 58. Ibid. V, p. 36. 


(iv) Ibid. III, p. 35. Ibid. IV, p. 61 
and fig. 14, 108, 113. 

P. Corder, The Defences of the Roman 
Fort at Malton (Roman Malton 
and District Report no. 2). 

(i) Fig. 1, 16. 


(ii) Fig. 2, 2. 
(ili) Fig. 16, 10. 


(iv) Fig. 17, 18. 


P. Corder and J. L. Kirk, 4 Roman 
Villa at Langton, near Malton, E. 
Yorkshire (Roman Malton and Dis- 
trict Report no. 4), fig. 7, 1-3. 

T. May, The Roman Forts of Temple- 
borough, near Rotherham (1922), p. 
54, and pl. xxxir B, 205 and 206. 

Y.A.F. xxvi, 23-25, and pls. xx11, fig. 
436, 1-3, 6-8, and 15-21. 
Cf. also Ant. Fourn. iii, 152. 

Y.A.F. xxviii, 274, 1-12. 


(i) Proc. Leeds Philosophical and Lit. 
Soc. i, fig. 10d. 

(ii) Ibid. iii, 28, fig. 1, 195-201, 208, 
fig. 4, 241, and fig. 5, 254-5. 

Y.A.F. xxi, 124, 141, and 159, and 
pl. xvi, 1-4. 

F.R.S. xxix, 205. 

Y.A.F. xxxvii, 408, and xxxix, 254. 
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Brecknockshire 


Caernarvonshire 


Denbighshire 


Flintshire 
Glamorganshire 
Merionethshire 


Montgomeryshire 


Radnorshire 


Ayrshire 


Dumfriesshire 


Dumbartonshire 
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Site and dating (if any) 


Healam Bridge. 
Seamer, nr. Scarborough. 


Elmswell: 
(i) 1935-6. 
(ii) 1938. 


Staxton. 


WALES 
Brecon: from Flavian pit. 


Caernarvon: Commandant’s house: 
Flavian and Trajanic floors. 

Caerhun: Flavian and Flavian- 
Trajanic. 


Bryn-y-Gefeiliau (Caer Llugwy). 


Holt: kiln site. 


Basingwerk. 
Coelbren. 


Caer Gai: cremation burials in fort 
cemetery. 


Forden Gaer. 


Caersws. 
Castell Collen. 


SCOTLAND 


Loudoun Hill: from Flavian occu- 
pation. 


Milton (Tassieholm): from Flavian 
occupation. 


Old Kilpatrick: from Flavian 


occupation. 


References 
Ibid., p. 
Information from Messrs. G. Duke 
and J.G. Scott. Cf. F.R.8. xxxviii, 
86. 


(i) Hull Mus. Publication 193, p. 14, 

(ii) Hull Mus. Publication 207, p. 40, 
and fig. 8, 1. 

Y.A.F. xxxix, 213, and fig. 11, 6. 


Y Cymmrodor, xxxvii, 223, and fig, 
100, €.53. 


Ibid. xxxiii, 23, 28, and 159. 


Arch. Camb. \xxxix, fig. 33, 372-3 
375-6, and fig. 34, 399. 

J. P. Hall, Excavation of the Roman 
Fort between Capel Curig and Bettws- 
y-Coed (Manchester, 1923), p. 42, 
30 and 31; p. 48, 133; and p. 57. 
Y Cymmrodor, xli, 151 and fig. 63, 
51-52. 

Arch. Camb. xcviii, 257, no. 2. 

Ibid. \xii, 162, and fig. 17. 


Arch. News Letter, April 1950 (vol. 
2, no. pp. 175-6. 


Arch. Camb. \xxxii, 353 and Ixxxiv, 
132, fig. 16, 4. 
Y.A.F. xxi, 159. 


Arch. Camb. \xix, 50, and fig. 13, 23: 


Information from Miss A. S. Robert- 
son. Cf. J. Clarke and others, The 
Roman Occupation of South-Western 
Scotland (1952), pp. 188-91. 

Trans. Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
N.H. and Antiq. Soc., 31d ser., xxv), 
133. 

S. N. Miller, The Roman Fort at Old 
Kilpatrick (1928), p. 4.6, and pl. xx), 
21. 
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References 
Information from Prof. I. A. Rich- 


mond. 


Castledykes: from Flavian occupa- J. Clarke and others, op. cit., p. 163 


tion. 


and pl. trv, 4. 


Newstead: from Flavian occupa- J. Curle, 4 Roman Frontier Post and 


tion. 


Appleton. 


Caister-by-Yarmouth: Ministry of 
Works excavations, 1951-2. 
Caistor-by-Norwich: 


(i) Pit 1: ¢. A.D. 180-230. 

(ii) From upper level of Pit 5: a.p. 
160-220. 

(iii) Pit 36: a.pv. 260-300. 

(iv) Drainage ditch east of forum: 
A.D. 200-60. 

(v) Gravel paving south of Building 
2. Atkinson considers that the 
type began ¢. A.D. 200 and lasted 
throughout the third century but 
not much longer. 


Gayton Thorpe. 
Heacham. 


Narford: third-century well. 


Runcton Holme. 


Tottenhill. 
Brancaster: from third- and fourth- 
century levels. 


Type III (Icentan-Tuirp Century) 


its People (1911), p. 247, and pl. 
XLVI, 29, pl. XLIx A, 3, pl. L B, 7, pl. 
LI, 1, 2 and 3, and fig. 25, 1, 5 and 
II. 


Information from Mr. R. R. Clarke, 
F.S.A.—pottery in York Cottage, 
Sandringham Estate Museum. For 
site, cf. F.R.S. xxxviii, go—g1 and 
XXxixX, 104. 

Information from Mr. Charles Green. 


Norwich Mus. §2.929. Norfolk Arch. 
Xxvi. 

(i) pp. 200, 219, and figs. S.42, 8.43. 

(ii) p. 200 and figs. $.28, S.29. 


(iii) p. 206. 
(iv) p. 209. 


(v) p. 220, and fig. $.44, p. 219. 


Norwich Mus. 70.942. Cf. Norfolk 
Arch. xxiii, 202, and pl. xv, 19-25. 

Norwich Mus. 148-23— information 
from Mr. R. R. Clarke, F.S.A. 

Information from Mr. R. R. Clarke, 
F.S.A.—pottery in possession of Mr. 
Andrew Fountaine. 

Norwich Mus. 25.164.946. Cf. 
P.P.S.E.A. vii, 250,255, and fig. 37. 

Norwich Mus. 22.164.946. 

Ant. Fourn. xvi, 454, and fig. 2, 
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NOTE ON AN EARLY ANGLO-SAXON SQUARE-HEADED 
BROOCH FROM CANTERBURY 


By Sonta CuHapwick 


In 1942 the generosity of the Trustees of Henry Christy enabled the Department 
of British and Medieval Antiquities at the British Museum to acquire an Anglo- 
Saxon square-headed brooch of considerable interest! (pl. vir @ and fig. 1), said to 
come from the Martyrs’ Field, Canterbury. It is of silver-gilt? and 8-5 cm. long, 
with decoration first cast and then touched up by the chisel. 

Even allowing for the extraordinary amount of wear on the 
brooch, the headplate is smaller in proportion to the foot than 
is usual in the English series. The outside edge carries a 
bungled version of the classical egg-and-tongue border. In- 
side this border is a panel shaped like an E without the middle 
arm, enclosed by a continuous band in relief which is narrower 
on the inside and bottom edges of the panel and so badly worn 
that the original median groove has in places been obliter- 
ated. This groove shows no trace of niello. The ornamental 
panel itself contains vertical ‘chip carved’ bars; basically a re- 
peating pattern consisting of a wide plain bar with a narrower 
one on each side and a single notched bar between each group 
of three. The craftsman miscalculated the space at his disposal, 
however, and at the sides the bars are irregular. There remains 
a central rectangular panel at the bottom of the head-plate 
which is largely occupied by the curving top of the bow. Some 
attempt has been made to decorate the remaining space with 
tiny horseshoe like punch marks, but these are now almost 
indecipherable. 

The bow, which is cast in one with the brooch, has suffered 
most wear. It broke across the middle completely and was 
repaired in antiquity by a bronze patch, secured to the under 
side by three rivets set in a line down the centre. Subsequently, the rivets gave way 
in their turn and the brooch is again in two pieces. In shape the bow is long and 
steeply arched, convex in the lateral cross-section and narrower at the middle. The 
design on the top is heavily abraded, but appears to have been composed of two 
longitudinal side panels, with expanded ends, containing a tendrilled scroll 
pattern. In the corners the carving was much deeper, and this is the only part of 
the panels visible in the photograph. 

The upper section of the foot-plate is flanked by lifelike down-biting animal 


1 Reg. no. 1942, 10-8, roa. purities in the silver itself, the usual condition of 
2 Before cleaning the brooch was completely early Anglo-Saxon jewellery when taken from the 
covered by copper corrosion originating from im- ground. 
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heads with well-defined eyes and curled lower jaws, their necks being deeply 
coved. The central motive of the foot-plate is a small solid lozenge set within 
two framing ridges which are themselves enclosed by a band once grooved like 
that on the head-plate. A similar band encircled the small plain roundels at the 
sides. These probably once projected slightly and wear has reduced them almost 
to semicircles. Below them, the edges of the brooch carry parallel grooves. The 
oversized lobe at the foot contains a crudely executed asymmetrical design, apparently 
representing a collared fish-like creature coiled nose to tail or perhaps a very rudi- 
mentary quadruped, but the details are too amorphous to repay close analysis. 

The catch-plate, which is now missing, was soldered on, and of the hinge and 
pin, only the side attachments that held the spiral coil remain. 

The Martyrs’ Field brooch is one of a series of Kentish square-headed brooches 
characterized by roundels at the base and sides of an undivided lozenge-shaped 
foot-plate. It is an ugly, unskilled piece of craftsmanship with misunderstood, 
badly arranged, decoration and unbalanced proportions, but is of peculiar importance 
on account of its stylistic connexions and its provenance. 

In general appearance and many details this brooch most closely resembles two 
key pieces for the early Anglo-Saxon period in Kent; the square-headed brooch 
from Finglesham grave D. 3 (pl. x 4)! and the very similar brooch, certainly by the 
same hand, from Engers, Hessen, Germany.2, Common to all three brooches is 
the distinctively small head-plate with like arrangement of panels, the exceptionally 
long, steep bow, the absence of developed Style I surface decoration, and the 
dominant elements of geometric and spiral ornament. Ornamental details in com- 
mon include the egg-and-tongue border and the barred pattern on the head-plate 
which occurs also on the Finglesham, though not on the Engers, brooch in a 
slightly different arrangement. This feature is sufficiently uncommon in the Eng- 
lish corpus of square-headed brooches to be of significance. 

The small head-plate with the heavy panelling and the inner rectangle cut by the 
top of the bow seems to indicate an artistic phase earlier than the development 
of Style I ornament as a surface decoration. It is noticeable that with the adoption 
of the mature zoomorphic style, the increasing demand for more space has led the 
craftsmen in the first instance to enlarge the head-plate itself and raise the central 
rectangle above the curved end of the bow, as on the brooches from Bifrons graves 
41and 63,3 and Gilton grave 48,4 and, finally, to abolish the central panel altogether, 
as on the brooches from Bifrons grave 64,5 Faversham,® Stodmarsh,’ Richborough,® 
and Kent. That these changes did not occur at once can be seen on the brooches 
from Suffolk,!° and Milton-next-Sittingbourne,!! where the double frame in the 


* Leeds, Corpus of Early Anglo-Saxon Square-  chrale, p. 17, pl. vit, 3- 
headed Brooches (1949), pl. Ar, 1; Leeds, Early 5 Aberg, The Anglo-Saxons in England, fig. 138. 
Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeology (1936), pl. xiv; 6 De Baye, The Industrial Arts of the Anglo- 
Hawkes, “The Jutes of Kent’, pl. xin, in Dark dge Saxons, pl. 11, 5. 


Britain, Studies presented to E. 'T. Leeds (1956). 7 Aberg, op. cit., fig. 139. 
* Leeds (1949), op. cit., pl. St. Hawkes, op. cit., 8 Leeds (1949), op. cit., pl. AT, 5. 

pl. xu, ¢. 9 V.C.H. Kent, i, 360, pl. fig. 2; unprovenanced, 
> Leeds (1949), op. cit., pl. At, 2-3. 10 Leeds (1949), op. cit., pl. A3, 13. 


* Ibid., pl. At, 4; Faussett, Inventorium Sepul-  ™ Ibid., pl. $3. 
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Finglesham style occurs with an early stage in Style I panel decoration and early 
garnet inlay. The predominance of spiral and geometric designs and the absence 
of developed zoomorphic ornament on the Martyrs’ Field, Finglesham, and Engers 
brooches, however, is fairly sure evidence of an early date. The egg-and-tongue 
border, also, is generally accepted as an early feature and only appears elsewhere in 
the series on the Bifrons 63 brooch. 

The long-bow structure is rare in England and for obvious reasons seems to 
have been quickly superseded. The basic weakness of the type is well illustrated by 
the surviving examples. Both the Finglesham and Engers brooches have broken 
in the same way as the Martyrs’ Field example. A similar breakage occurred on the 
brooch from Bifrons grave 63, whose bow must also originally have been of the 
long variety. On later examples the weakness has usually been reduced by simply 
shortening the bow, but on the more elaborate Bifrons 41 piece risk of breakage has 
been minimized by casting the brooch in three pieces and strengthening the vul- 
nerable bow top with a solid disc. The bows of the Richborough and Gilton 
brooches are similarly reinforced. This heavy disc is in fact a logical development 
from the simple functionless roundels, similarly placed on the Finglesham and 
Engers brooches, which are perpetuated on several small brooches of the later 
series listed above. It does not occur on the Martyrs’ Field brooch, however, 
which has side panels instead. The same feature is also to be found on a pair of 
small silver square-headed brooches from Barrington, Cambridgeshire (pl. x ¢),! 
which Leeds, in a posthumous paper, has grouped with the Finglesham and 
Engers brooches.? The use of silver and the quality of the workmanship on the 
Barrington pair certainly suggest a Kentish origin, and they have the small head- 
plate and long bow of the early group. One further reason for placing them rela- 
tively early is the amount of wear on the edges and raised surfaces, which suggests 
long use. In describing the Martyrs’ Field brooch, stress has been laid on its worn 
condition, equalling that of the Finglesham brooch. The Engers piece is only 
slightly less abraded. On all of them, projecting angles have been rounded 
and raised surfaces rubbed smooth. This extraordinary amount of wear is not 
to be found on any other English square-headed brooch, and, thus, very 
strongly reinforces the early date suggested by the stylistic features of the 

roup. 
. kam interesting point about the Canterbury brooch is the use of down-biting 
heads in the place of the rampant beasts of the Finglesham and Engers examples. 
Animal heads of this type are not in themselves uncommon, but in more stylized 
form appear on the Barrington brooches and the later Kentish series mentioned 
above. The fashion is Scandinavian in origin and has strongly influenced the 
square-headed brooches of East Anglia and the Midlands. The animal heads on 
the Martyrs’ Field brooch, however, are nearer to the Scandinavian models than to 
any in the English corpus and this seems particularly significant in view of the 
inferior workmanship of this brooch. It must imply that its maker had seen a very 
good example of this kind of animal head. As far as is known such a model existed 


1 Aberg, op. cit., fig. 98. manuscript to be published in The Fournal of 
2 ‘Notes on Jutish Art in Kent’, an unfinished Medieval Archaeology, i (forthcoming). 
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a. Martyrs’ Field 


Photo: British Museum 


c. Barrington 


Photo: Ashmolean Museum 


4. Finglesham Grave D3 
Photo: British Museum 


d. Agerskov, Jutland 
Photo: National Museum, Copenhagen 
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only in Scandinavia, and there the famous Vedstrup and Gummersmark brooches! 
provide the nearest parallel, although they are far superior to the clumsy English 
work. Theories on the date of these two brooches differ widely,” but current opinion 
would appear to favour the period around 500. This would accord well with the 
possibility of Scandinavian influence on the early group of Kentish square-headed 
brooches. The case is strengthened by similarities between the animals on the 
Gummersmark and Finglesham brooches. Leeds has in fact postulated, in the 
unpublished paper already referred to, that the Finglesham D3 brooch and its 
relatives were actually imported from Denmark. Discussion of this suggestion is 
outside the scope of this note, but it is appropriate to mention here that the idea 
was called forth by the recent publication of the head-plate of a brooch from 
Agerskov, Jutland (pl. x d@).3 In shape it is very like those of the Kentish group we 
have been discussing, and it has a roundel on the bow that may have contained a 
mask in the Kentish style and a central panel filled with vertical bars similar to 
those in the same position on the Finglesham brooch and in the outer panel of the 
Canterbury brooch. These features, however, are utterly uncharacteristic of what 
we know of Danish work at this time and, thus, the Agerskov brooch can in no way 
affect the generally accepted view that the Finglesham and Engers brooches were 
made in Kent. On the other hand, the Agerskov piece is almost certainly not 
Kentish, for the style and position of the marginal animals around the head-plate 
are well paralleled in the Scandinavian repertoire.5 It does, however, raise the 
possibility that stylistic influences may have operated both ways between Kent and 
Scandinavia in the early period as well as in the later.® 

The real value of the Martyrs’ Field brooch is not in its intrinsic worth, which 
is slight, but in its mere existence. Because it is manifestly early, it is an important 
addition to the brooch series that appears to stem from Finglesham D3. There are 
in all a little over a dozen brooches, widely differing in quality and date, which have 
sufficient features in common with each other and with the Finglesham prototype 
to suggest the existence of a flourishing and individual Kentish tradition that very 
much strengthens the case for English manufacture of the earliest pieces among 
them. As we have seen, the stylistic affinities of the Canterbury brooch forge 
strong links between the earlier members of this group. 

The absolute dating of the Martyrs’ Field brooch depends almost entirely on 
that from Finglesham D3, which alone among the early examples was found in a 
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* Leeds (1949), op. cit., pl. Ss—6. 

* They have recently been conveniently sum- 
marized by Olfert Voss, in “The Hestentorp Silver 
— and: Its Period’, Acta Archaeol. 1955, pp. 
179 fF. 

> Mackeprang, De Nordiske Guldbrakteater 
(1952), pl. xxii, 5. 

* Hawkes, op. cit., pp. 102—3 and 109; Werner, 
Minzdatierte Austrasische Grabfunde (1935), pp- 
47-48; Kihn, Die Germanischen Bigelfibeln der 
Vilkerwanderungszeit in der Rheinprovinz (1940), 
Pp: 166~70, 395-6 (group 14, no. 66); Eva Nissen 
Fett, Bergen Museums Arbok 1941, type A, no. 


2, Engers. 

5 See, for example, the brooch from Langlo, 
Vestfold; Hougen, The. Migration Style in Norway 
(1936), no. 19. 

6 The horse-shoe or crescent stamps on the Mar- 
tyrs’ Field brooch are also paralleled in Scandinavia 
and north Germany; on bracteates, neck rings and 
other metalwork of the late fifth or early sixth cen- 
turies. (Mackeprang, op. cit., pl. v, 13; XV, 243 XX, 
8; and xx1, 16. Jenny, Die Kunst der Germanen, 
pl. xxxx1. Jenny und Volbach, Germanischer 
Schmuck, pl. xu1x, top. Lindenschmitt, Handbuch 
der deutschen Alterthumskiinde, pl. x11, p. 395, &c.) 
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datable grave-group. The problem is a complex one and it will be sufficient to say 
here that Leeds and Hawkes both accept a date for this grave around 500 ora 
little before.t Since the Canterbury brooch has the look of a poor copy of the 
Finglesham style, a date shortly after 500 should be acceptable. One feature, 
however, namely the small solid lozenge in the centre of the foot-plate which is also 
to be seen on the rather later brooches with degenerate Style I surface decoration, 
might perhaps suggest a slightly later date. The lozenge is possibly to be inter- 
preted as a cheap version of such garnet insets as those on the Milton-next-Sitting- 
bourne brooches or, more probably in this case, as a treatment of the residual 
central field that preceded the use of garnets. The side roundels show a similar 
treatment. Neither alternative need make the brooch very late, however. The 
Milton pieces,3 with their crisp and well-executed animal ornament and their 
head-plates so closely related to the Finglesham type, have every appearance of 
being relatively early. The restricted use of cloisonné, with the zoomorphic 
decoration predominating, suggests that this was one of the earliest experimental 
uses of the new inlay style at a time when it was still very much the expensive novelty. 
It is uncertain when the first simple cloisonné cells were employed in Kent, but 
there seems to be no reason to put the event later than the first quarter of the sixth 
century, and this is the date we must probably accept also for the Martyrs’ Field 
brooch. 

The circumstances and date of the discovery of the brooch are not known, but 
its provenance is not in doubt and is particularly interesting. Martyrs’ Field lies 
to the south of Canterbury just outside the Roman city walls. It formed part of an 
extensive Roman cemetery which is known to have stretched from the gas works in 
Castle Street as far as Wincheap Street to the east and Martyrs’ Field to the south. 
Roman inhumation graves found in this area between 1860 and 1900 seem to 
have been unusually rich and some, at least, late in date. Unfortunately, none of 
the discoveries made at this time was systematically recorded and there is much 
contradiction in the varying accounts. There is some evidence of Anglo-Saxon 
finds, however. A strap-end of early type, probably of late-fifth-century date, is 
figured with objects known to have come from this site in 1900.5 Reginald Smith 
records one Anglo-Saxon grave containing beads and bracelets found in the Wall 
Field somewhat to the north and near the Dane John,® but from the account in 
Archaeologia Cantiana, iv, 34, it would seem more likely to have been Roman. In the 
Maidstone Museum gazetteer, however, there is a 8 Se to a Saxon grave, con- 
taining a polychrome bead, found some little way to the west of Martyrs’ Field 
‘on the Wincheap side of the railway’. The evidence, then, although slight, points 
to some Anglo-Saxon burials in the Martyrs’ Field area during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and the brooch under discussion may well have come from one of them. 

Until recent years Canterbury had been considered as an important centre of 


t Leeds in ‘Notes on Jutish Art in Kent’; Hawkes, 4 V.C.H. Kent, iii, 77-79, pl. xu, cemetery 4; 


Op. Cit., p. 103. pl. x11, 3-5. 
2 On the brooches from Faversham, Kent, and 5 P.§.A. 2nd ser., xviii, 279 and fig. 
Richborough cited above. 6 V.C.H. Kent, i, 384. 


3 See above, p. 53, n. II. 
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British resistance against Saxon aggression in the fifth century. It was one of the 
chief towns in Wheeler’s ‘sub-Roman triangle’,! and for Kendrick figured as the 
home of fifth-century British culture; the Britons appearing as ‘a magnificent 
glittering people’ well able to keep the “Jutes’ outside ‘the five mile radius of Canter- 
bury’,? at least during the first decades after their arrival in Kent. 

The true facts, as revealed by the work over the last ten years of the Canterbury 
Excavation Committee, have proved to be far otherwise. The discovery, by Mr. 
S. S. Frere, of a ‘Hengest period’ domestic site in the centre of the town has demon- 
strated that ‘there were Saxons living in Canterbury soon after the middle of the 
fifth century’, probably in the role of foederati3 Sites in the Watling Street 
have also produced Anglo-Frisian pottery and so have sites on the north of Burgate 
Street and in the Rose Hotel yard.4 It is evident, too, that, once established, 
these Germanic settlers never left the town. Pottery of mid-sixth-century date was 
found by the Riding gate5 and near Rose Lane, while other pagan Saxon material 
occurred stratified above late Roman levels on a site by the Watling Street inside 
the walls. Early-seventh-century sherds were found in St. George’s Lane. Most 
of these traces of Germanic occupation in Canterbury seem to have occurred in 
spaces within the insulae or behind the ramparts, and the evidence makes it likely 
that Romano-Briton and Saxon were living side by side. It is not very surprising, 
therefore, to find them burying their dead side by side in the Martyrs’ Field 
cemetery.? 

The Martyrs’ Field brooch, then, provides one more piece of evidence that 
Canterbury was occupied by the ‘Jutes’ long before it became the capital of 
Aethelbert’s Kent. The situation is extremely interesting and will be of primary 
importance in any future reassessment of the group of early Anglo-Saxon cemeteries 


just to the south of Canterbury. It may also go some way towards explaining the 
emergence of what Kendrick called “The half-Roman, half-Germanic free-style 
art of the fifth century’,8 the finest examples of which have been found in two of 
those cemeteries, Howletts and Bifrons.9 


London and the Saxons (1935), pp- 56-59- 

2 Antiquity, vii, 451. 

3 Archaeological News Letter 3, 9, p- 1513 45 9s 
P. 1405 25 5» 79- 

* Ibid. 2, 5, p. 80; South Eastern Naturalist and 
Antiquary, liv, 20-21, fig. 2. 

5 AN.L. 3, 11, p. 181. 

Ibid. 5, 7, p. 1345 25 8, p. 133. 

7 There is some other evidence for pagan Saxon 
burials well within the ‘five mile radius of Canter- 
bury’. Mr. Frank Jenkins, F.S.A., has very kindly 
shown me a mid-sixth-century bronze brooch re- 
cently found in the cathedral precincts and now in 
the Chapter Library. This was presumably once 
included in a burial. While the rich grave found in 


St. Martin’s churchyard (P.8.4. 2nd ser. v, 125) 
undoubtedly dates from after the conversion, when 
the church was in use by the court of Aethelbert, 
there is a reference in the account toa find of spear- 
heads ‘not far off’, and the suggestion of a cemetery 
in this area which may have originated at an earlier 
date. Some two miles out of Canterbury to the 
north, at Shelford farm, a burial was found which 
contained two bird brooches of late-sixth-century 
date. These are now in the British Museum (Acc. 
nos. 1928, 6-6). 

8 Discussed in Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. 900 
(1938), pp. 81-83. 

9 Leeds (1936), op. cit., pp. 4-7, pls. 1, @ and ¢, 
1, a; Antig. Fourn. xxxv, pl. 4. 
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AN ANGLO-SAXON CEMETERY AT 
BROADWAY HILL, BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE 


By Jean M. Coox 


INTRODUCTION 


THE existence of an Anglo-Saxon cemetery on Broadway Hill was first revealed 
during quarry workings by the Baillie Brind Quarry Company in the autumn of 
1954, when human bones were thrown up by the mechanical digger. The site was 
visited early in December 1954 by Professor F. W. Shotton of the Department of 
Geology of Birmingham University and he handled the skeletal remains and some 
of the finds. The finding of the skeleton was reported to the office of H.M. 
Coroner at Evesham and, acting on this information, the Evesham Historical 
Society became interested in the site. Mr. B. G. Cox, the secretary of this society, 
obtained some finds from the police. 

Interest then died down until early in February 1955, when a conversation 
between quarry employees was heard in which mention was made of other objects 
found on the site, including a sword. The Historical Society visited the site and 
came to the conclusion that a cemetery existed there, and that some of the graves 
were possibly undisturbed. Acting on this information, the Ministry of Works 
decided to undertake an official excavation and the work was carried out from 
14th March to 9th April 1955. 

It is pleasant to record my thanks to Mr. Eric Harrison, the owner of the land, 
without whose help and co-operation the excavation would have been impossible, 
and to the Baillie Brind Quarry Company for ready permission to excavate. Thanks 
are also due to Mr. Cox of the Evesham Historical Society for his preliminary work 
in connexion with the site, and for his help during the excavation, and to the officers 
and members of the society for the loan of finds in their custody. Professor Shotton 
was able to give helpful corroborative detail. Some of the objects found prior to the 
excavation were returned to me through the agency of Mr. Jack Mawl and Mr. 
Harris junior, and thanks are due to them. I would like to thank Miss V. I. Evison, 
F.S.A., for criticism and help during the preparation of this report. The drawings 
of the finds are by Miss E. Meikle, Illustrator to the Ancient Monuments In- 
spectorate. Much help and advice was received from Mr. M. B. Cookson, of the 
Institute of Archaeology, in taking the photographs. 

Broadway Hill is a ridge running almost due north-south, its highest point, near 
to Broadway Tower, being just over 1,000 ft. (fig. 1). The hill slopes gradually 
to the north and east and falls away much more sharply to the west. The section 
(Oe. 1) shows that the cemetery was situated on the crest of a ridge at about 975 
t., and this fact can be used to suggest the siting of the settlement to which the 
cemetery was related. Presumably it was visible from the cemetery and the cemetery 
from the settlement and this limits the settlement area to the ground north and east 
of the cemetery, probably in the vicinity of a stream. 
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1. Site plan of Anglo-Saxon Cemetery on Broadway Hill, Worcs. 
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One of the oldest ridgeways of England, which, for part of its length, was also 
a saltway, and is mentioned as such in Saxon land-charters,! runs nearby. 
Geologically, the site lies on a deposit comprising oolitic limestone, yellow and 
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Fic. 2. Plan of Anglo-Saxon Cemetery, Broadway Hill, Worcs. 


black flints, and ironstone materials, together with Gryphaea shells. This was 
covered by a 2-ft. overburden of soil topped by turf. 

The area was surveyed on a scale of 10 ft. tothe inch. The plan (fig. 2) shows the 
position of a concrete reservoir-cover, which served as a fixed base. The area to be 
investigated fell into two regions. Immediately surrounding the reservoir, and to 
the north of it in particular, was undisturbed ground, 2 ft. of overburden and a turf 
laye- covering the natural rock. To the south and east the area had been partially 


1 G. B. Grundy, “The Ancient Highways and Basin’, Arch. Fourm. xci (1934), 242, and 94, 
Tracks of Worcestershire and the Middle Severn pl. 11. 
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stripped by a mechanical excavator. It was bounded by a false ramp of rock, shown 
on the plan. In this area dark patches of earth could be seen, some of which 


GRAVE 5 


GRAVE 7 


GRAVE 6 


Fic. 3. Details of Graves 5, 6, and 7. 


proved to be the disturbed fill of graves, and beyond the quarry-workings had 
removed the natural rock for a depth of several feet. 

Excavation was conducted as follows. The dark patches of earth were in- 
vestigated and the surrounding ground examined. Trial trenches were dug, run- 
ning north-east-south-west, and three undisturbed graves were discovered by this 
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method. The area to the north and west of these graves was trenched for further 
burials, but results were negative. 

It was not possible to make a full exploration of the site because many of the 
graves had been totally destroyed. In the course of the excavation eight graves 
were identified and examined, of which five had been partially destroyed and looted, 
three of them yielding no grave-goods, and three were intact. The positions of 
these eight graves are shown on the plan. Grave 1, although disturbed, produced 
a small bronze buckle and several beads and was probably the grave of a woman, 
Grave 5 was also a female burial. Graves 6 and 7 contained few grave-goods, but 
enough to suggest that they were graves of men. 

Actual grave measurements, where possible, are given later, but the graves were 
between 8 in. and 1 ft. deep in the natural rock, the body having been placed directly 
in the grave itself. There was no evidence of the use of coffins. The three un- 
disturbed skeletons found were fully extended, the body having been placed flat 
on its back. Orientation of the graves was west—east, and the skull was found at 
the west end of the grave. Bones were well preserved but badly broken; these 
breaks, on examination, proved to be recent ones and must have been caused by 
the weight of quarry machinery. 

No cremations were discovered during the excavation and there were no reports 
of pottery from the site before the digging began. This is reasonably conclusive 
negative evidence for the absence of cremation in this cemetery. From the negative 
evidence provided by the trial trenching to the north of the reservoir and to the 
south, and from the remarks of quarry employees concerning finds previous to the 
excavation, it seems that the cemetery extended to the east and south-east, the graves 
excavated being on the western fringe. 

Obviously no satisfactory estimate of the area originally covered by the cemetery 
can be attempted. However, as most of the reports concerning objects found prior 
to digging have been investigated, the objects in some cases having been returned, 
the extent of the cemetery was probably not very great. 


GravE INVENTORY 


Grave 1 


6 ft. long by 2 ft. 3 in. wide. Measurements only approximate because the edge of the grave 
was partially destroyed. 


Fragments of bone were found, none in position. 


Grave-goods found in disturbed fill of grave c 
A pair of identical saucer-brooches are stated to have come from this grave. Diameter 1°45 10. 
For description see inventory of unassociated objects (fig. 4, 1, and pl. x1 a). 
Small bronze buckle. Length o-9 in. Cast ornament of dolphin heads facing, with mouths 


open, grasping a diamond-shaped object between them. Crests on the heads. Tongue of the 
buckle decorated with incised lines (fig. 4, 2, and pl. x1 a). 


Fragments of bronze and silver wire (fig. 4, 3). 


Iron knife. Length 2-3 in. Tang and part of the blade are preserved. Grain markings of the 
wooden handle on the tang (fig. 4, 4). 
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Beads. Nineteen of these were found and classified as follows: 
Transparent glass and quoit-shaped. Three light blue, one brown, and two clear and 
colourless (fig. 4, 5). 
Opaque paste, quoit-shaped. Five black (fig. 4, 6). 
Glass melon bead. One green (fig. 4, 7). 
Remaining beads are either quoit-shaped or more globular and are decorated as follows: 
One black-brown paste bead with white inlay (fig. 4, 8). 
‘Two white paste beads with brown paste inlay (fig. 4, 9). 
One white paste bead with light blue glass inlay (fig. 4, 10). 
‘Two brown paste beads with yellow paste inlay (fig. 4, 11). 
One brown paste bead with inlay of white trails and yellow spots (fig. 4, 12). 


Grave 2 


No measurements obtained because edge of grave had been completely destroved. 


Lower part of legs undisturbed showing that the skeleton was orientated east—west with skull 
at west end of grave. 


No grave-goods. 
Grave 3 


No measurements obtained because edge of grave had been completely destroyed. 
Fragments of bone found, none in position. 
No grave-goods, 


Grave 4 


No measurements obtained because edge of grave had been completely destroyed. 
Fragments of bone found, none in position. 
No grave-goods. 


Grave § (fig. 3 and pl. x1) 
6 ft. long by 2 ft. 6 in. wide by 1 ft. deep. 2-ft. overburden already removed. Skeleton lying 


east—west, skull at west end of grave, turned to left side. Arms bent so that hands lay across pelvis. 
Body lying on back, legs fully extended and lying parallel. Bones in good state of preservation 
but broken by weight of machinery. 


Grave-goods 


(a) Gilded bronze square-headed brooch on chest. Length 3-7 in. Cast. Head-plate has zigzag 
chip-carving border. Panel contains a confused design consisting of crossing bands of three and 
four strands. Bow only projects a little into the head-plate. It is concave, double-grooved, and 
unornamented. Foot-plate is divided, and has two lateral discs and a terminal one. Immediately 
below the bow on each side is a representation of a rampant animal. On each side of the dividing 
ridge is a descending animal, the back legs and face being very clear. The lateral and terminal 
discs carry crude masks, shown full-face, with staring eyes and incised hair-fringe (fig. 5). 

(6) Applied brooches on right and left clavicles. Diameter 2-5 in. Both in fragmentary state, 
but apparently identical. Circular bronze back-plate with remains of iron pin. Thin gilded 
bronze sheet with repoussé design. Bronze peripheral rim. Each brooch has a central roundel, 
originally containing a green glass setting. Two concentric rings of beading, the zone between 
being filled with zoomorphic ornament, in which faces, eyes, and limbs can be distinguished. 
Outside this is a running spiral, well executed, and a beaded circle. The periphery of the brooch 
is occupied by two beaded circles and a raised circular ridge (fig. 6). 
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(c) Remains of buckle and attached plate. Length 1-05 in. Found in region of waist. Iron 
loop and tongue are preserved but both are broken. Buckle-plate consists of one piece of bronze 
bent over, the iron loop running through the bend. Four rivet-holes containing bronze dome- 
headed rivets, two of which penetrate both halves of the plate. There are also remains of an iron 
rivet which penetrates both plates. Decoration of fine incised notches on short edge of buckle- 
plate. Markings of coarse fabric on underside of buckle (fig. 7, 1). 

(d) Rectangular bronze plate. Length 1-25 in. Found in region of waist. in two pieces, with 
four rivet-holes. ‘Three contain dome-headed rivets on which traces of coarse woven fabric can 
be seen. Row of repoussé dots parallel to longer edges. Fine incised notches along shorter edges 

fig. 7, 2). 
‘ (e) Rectangular bronze plate. Length 1-2 in. Found in region of waist. Five rivet-holes, 
Ornament similar to above (fig. 7, 3). 

(f) Rectangular bronze plate. Length 1-15 in. Found in region of waist. Seven rivet-holes, 
Ornament similar to above (fig. 7, 4). 

(g) Ring of twisted bronze wire. Diameter 0°53 in. Found near fingers of left hand (fig. 7, 5). 

(h) Silver finger-rings. Diameters 0-75 in. and 0-8 in. Found near fingers of left hand 

fig. 7, 6-7). 
' % hy Length 5-1 in. Grain markings of wooden handle on tang (fig. 7 

(&) Beads. Found in region of left wrist. Seventeen amber beads. All drilled a. one hole 
except for one large bead. This originally had one hole, but cracked across the hole. Four re- 
pair holes were drilled, two each side of the crack, so that thongs could be put through to hold the 
halves together. These holes are counter-sunk (fig. 7, 9-10). 


Grave 6 (fig. 3) 


6 ft. 6 in. long by 3 ft. wide by 10 in. deep. 2-ft. overburden already removed. Skeleton lying 
east-west. Skull at west end of grave, turned on right side. Right arm straight, left arm bent so 
that hand lay across pelvis. Body lying on back, legs fully extended and lying parallel. Bones in 
good state of preservation but badly broken. 


Grave-goods 


(a) Iron buckle, with buckle-plate. Length 1-5 in. Found lying on back-bone. Incomplete, 
loop and tongue broken. X-ray examination produced no evidence of inlay (fig. 8, 1). 

(4) Iron rivet. Diameter of head o-9 in. Found adjacent to skull. On under-surface of head 
are grain markings showing that it was in contact with wood. Probably from a shield (fig. 8, 2). 

(c) Iron knife. Length 5-75 in. Found just above pelvis, handle towards right hand. Grain 
markings from wooden handle on tang (fig. 8, 3). 


Grave 7 (fig. 3) 


7 ft. long by 2 ft. 4 in. wide by 8 in. deep. 2-ft. overburden already removed. Skeleton lying 
east-west. Skull at west end of grave in fragmentary condition. Right arm bent across body, 
left arm straight. Body lying on back, legs fully extended and lying parallel. Bones in good state 
of preservation but badly broken. 


Grave-goods 


(a) Iron spear-head socket. Length 5:1 in. Lying adjacent to shield boss. Split socket with 
grain markings showing remains of wooden shaft (fig. 8, 4). 
(4) Iron shield boss. Diameter 6 in., height 3-3 in. Lying adjacent to head. Damaged flange, 
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incurved waist, slightly concave dome, well-pronounced stud. Fragments of flange and grip 
(fig. 8, 5). 

(c) "Iron knife. Length 3°5 in. Found against backbone. Grain markings from wooden handle 
on tang (fig. 8, 6). 
(d) Flat bronze ring found between ribs and right humerus (fig. 8, 7). 


Grave 8 


5 ft. 6 in. long by 2 ft. 3 in. wide. Measurements approximate because most of the edge of the 
grave had been destroyed. Depth uncertain. Legs remained undisturbed, showing that skeleton 
was lying east-west with skull at west end of grave. Legs fully extended and lying parallel. 


Grave-goods 


Bronze strap-end. Length 1-45 in. One rectangular bronze sheet bent over. Two iron rivets 
which penetrated both plates and the material between (fig. 8, 8). 
Three small amber beads (fig. 8, 9-10). 


Unassociated objects 


Most of the following objects were found previous to the official excavation and are therefore 
without context. Such information as was available about the positions of these objects is in- 
cluded here. ‘Three were found during digging, also unassociated. 

Pair of gilded bronze saucer-brooches (fig. 4,1). Diameter 1-4 in. These are stated to have come 
from Grave 1. The support for the spring and the foot-plate is cast in one piece with the brooch. 
Straight, well-defined rim. Both brooches have remains of iron pin and spring wound on an 
iron core. One brooch retains the foot-plate. 

Ornament. Central boss surrounded by swastika motif of four running legs, itself surrounded 
by two inner concentric raised circles and an outer one. Between the two sets of circles, a border 
of egg-and-tongue. 

The two brooches are cast from the same mould. This can be proved on examination of the 
photograph (pl. x1 a), in which the brooches are arranged with the spring of the pin on the right. 
The first point of identity concerns the arrow terminals of the swastika. The larger well-defined 
arrow seen at the bottom of the swastika on the right-hand brooch is exactly matched by the 
arrow terminal in the same position on the left-hand brooch. Secondly, the egg-and-tongue motif 
is well spaced for most of the circumference of the brooches, but becomes cramped and blurred 
at the same place on each, as can be seen on the left in each case. Thirdly, very convincing 
proof can be seen in the top left-hand corner of each brooch, where one of the tongues in the 
egg-and-tongue motif is missing. Other minor irregularities are exactly matched on both 
brooches. 


Beads. Fifty-three were found on the site. They may be classified as follows: 

Transparent and quoit-shaped glass. Twelve blue, five dark green, four light green, four- 
teen brown, one clear and colourless (fig. 9, 1-3). 

Glass melon beads. One green, one brown (fig. 9, 4). 

Quoit-shaped, paste. Three brown (fig. 9, 5). 

‘Two small amber beads of irregular shape, probably natural lumps of amber (fig. 9, 6). 
The remaining beads are either quoit-shaped or more globular and are decorated as follows: 

White paste with brown inlay (fig. 9, 7). 

Five deep blue glass beads with inlaid spots, some of which are light blue glass and some 
white paste. T'wo of these beads have in addition a single spot of red paste as illustrated (fig. 
9; 8). 
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Fic. 8. Objects from Graves 6, 7, and 8. 1, 3-6, and 9 (4), 2, 7, 8, and 10 (}). 
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One white paste bead has three inset layers of pale blue glass, bordered by very thin layers 
of red paste (fig. 9, 9). 

One black paste bead has a wavy inlaid line of white paste crossed by an equatorial line of 
red paste (fig. 9, 10). 


Bronze strip from the rim of a wooden vessel, probably a bucket. Diameter 6-1 in. The top 
of the strip was bent over, to overlap the wooden staves, fragmentary remains of which are visible 
on the inside. Bronze rim clips were used, one of which is present on the strip. The clip over- 
lapped the bronze rim and projected for } in, into the vessel. It was attached by a bronze rivet 
as shown in the illustration. The strip is unornamented (fig. 9, 11). 


Bronze pin. Length 4:7 in. This has a flattened head with a central hole, a well-defined neck 
which projects beyond the general profile of the pin on either side, and a slender shaft which is 
flattened at the top where it abuts on to the neck. The head is ornamented on each side with 
punched circles, arranged in a ring round the centre hole. Below the neck, this motif is continued 
down the length of the pin, on each side, for } in., except immediately beneath the neck where 
there are two adjacent circles. The neck itself is ornamented with four sharp, incised lines 

fig. 9, 12). 

' A similar pin was found in Grave 9 at Abingdon, Berks.,! and is described as a bronze pricker 
which is pierced at the top. Spangles may have been attached at the top of the pin, through the 
perforation, as was the case at Leagrave, Beds., and this may also have been true of the Broad- 
way pin. 


Gilded bronze saucer-brooch. Diameter 1-9 in. Cast in one piece with support for spring. Re- 
mains of iron spring of pin (fig. 9, 13, and pl. xr 3). 


Ornament. Central roundel, surrounded by running spiral, not very clearly executed. A 
circular notched ridge, and an outer ring of punched circles. 


Iron shield-boss. Diameter 6 in., height 3-5 in. Damaged flange, incurved waist, slightly con- 
cave dome, ending in flat button. Two silver-plated, disc-headed rivets remaining in flange. 


Another rivet in position but has no disc. There does not appear to have been a corresponding 
silver disc on the button (fig. 9, 14). 


Iron spear-head. Length 9 in. Said to have come from same grave as shield-boss. This hasa 
split socket and grain markings of the wooden shaft inside. X-ray examination gave no evidence 
of inlay (fig. 9, 15). 

Bronze strip possibly from a bucket. Length 4-6 in. One rivet-hole present, and evidence for a 
large-headed rivet. Ornamented with repoussé dots parallel to long edges (fig. 10, 1). 


Iron knife. Length 2:8 in. Tang and part of blade. Grain markings of wooden handle (fg. 
10, 2). 


Iron sword. Total length 34°75 in. Length of tang 4 in. Grain markings of wooden handle 
on tang. X-ray examination gave no evidence of pattern-welding (fig. 11). 


Small bronze strap-end. Length 1-2 in. The plate consists of one piece of metal, bent over to 
form a loop at one end, so that the upper strip is longer than the lower. Near the loop end a 
bronze rivet, passes through both plates, securing them to whatever material made up the strap. 


1 E. T. Leeds and D. B. Harden, The Anglo- 


and pl. vit, 9. 
Saxon Cemetery at Abingdon, Berks. (1936), p. 32, 
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At the other end of the top plate is another rivet-hole. A bronze ring runs through the loop of the 
strap (fig. 10, 3). 


Bronze clip formed from a narrow bent strip! (fig. 10, 4). 


| (> 
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4 
Fic. 10. Unassociated objects. 1-2 (4), 3-7 (3). 


Three pieces of silver from a hollow silver bead. The metal is decorated with pairs of incised 
lines (fig. 10, 5). A similar bulla, made in two hemispherical halves, was found in Grave 143 at 
Sleaford,? together with a girdle-hanger and a cruciform brooch. 


Small piece of silver wire, probably part of a ring (fig. 10, 6). 
Fragment of transparent blue glass, part of a quoit-shaped bead (fig. 10, 7). 


Discussion OF Finps 


The conclusions to be gained from the material finds of this cemetery are necessarily incom- 
plete, based as they are on only part of the total evidence. Nevertheless, the objects recovered are 
sufficient to show that this was a typical cemetery of a well-to-do though by no means wealthy 
people. Special comment is needed on some of the finds and these will now be considered, as far 
as possible in associated grave-groups. 

Grave 1 was a disturbed grave so it is not certain that all the grave-goods were found. From 
this grave came the pair of saucer-brooches, the zoomorphic buckle and various beads. 

Both the designs on the saucer-brooches, the swastika of four legs and the egg-and-tongue motif, 
are Roman in origin. Leeds derives the former from the Roman motif of a cross formed of two 
intertwined loops,3 but as this is essentially a static motif, another Roman design of a swastika with 
four running legs seems a more likely model. Both Roman motifs can be seen on a mosaic pave- 
ment from Threadneedle Street, London.+ The running motif was in use on the continent before 
A.D. 400, and what is probably a slightly later use of it can be seen on the head-plate of a fifth- 
century brooch from Hol, Inderoen, Norway.5 


1 Cf. T. C. Lethbridge, Recent Excavations in 3 E. T. Leeds, The Archaeology of the Anglo- 
Anglo-Saxon Cemeteries in Cambs. and Suffolk, Saxon Settlements, p. 46. 
p- 70, and figs. 9, 10, etc. * R.C.H.M., Roman London, pl. 50. 

2 Arch. |, pl. xxi, 8. 5 Wilhelm Holmqvist, Germanic Art, pl. x11, 30 
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A brooch with similar design was found at High Down, Sussex, in a 
cremation urn. This brooch is mentioned and illustrated by Leeds,’ who dates 
it as early, but it is no longer in existence at Worthing Museum, unless as an 
indecipherable fragment of what looks like an applied brooch. Related brooches 
were also found at Horton Kirby, to the west of the Medway, and at Bright- 
hampton, Oxon.,? while other brooches with the same combination of motifs 
are from Long Wittenham, Berks., and East Shefford, Berks., both in the 
British Museum. 

A much closer parallel is provided by a pair of brooches from Broughton 
Poggs, Oxon., and careful examination shows that these brooches and the pair 
from Broadway were cast from the same mould. All the significant character- 
istics of the Broadway pair are shown on the pair from Oxfordshire, but the 
latter are likely to have been cast first, because there is the smallest trace of the 
tongue which is missing in the two from Grave 1 at Broadway. Other very - 
minor differences in detail are due to chasing after casting. 

The Roman-Saxonised zoomorphic buckle has several parallels, some of which 
have been found in late Roman contexts and some in Saxon. The zoomorphic 
ornament consists of two dolphin heads facing one another with mouths open, 
grasping a nut or some such object between them. This is a classical motif of 
the Roman period and is found in Britain on other similar buckles, both alone, 
as on the Broadway example, and in combination with a pair of outward- 
facing horses’ heads, for example from the Saxon Shore fort at Richborough* 
and from an early Saxon burial at Dorchester, Oxon.5 Sometimes these buckles 
have been found with plate attached, as from Stanwick, Yorks.,® and one from 
Aldbourne, Wilts., in the Passmore collection.” 

The use of naturalistic animal ornament was widespread in Europe in the 
fifth century, and there is no a@ priori reason why the Broadway buckle should 
not be a product of Saxon workmanship. It might have been a pick-up from a 
Roman site, but it is comparatively unused, and it is surely significant that 
nearly twice as many of these buckles have been found in genuine Anglo-Saxon 
contexts as in Roman ones. The stylization of the animal heads suggests Saxon 
influence as compared with the much more naturalistic heads on buckles from 
Colchester8 and Castor.2 The fact that the more stylized decoration occurs 
more frequently in Saxon contexts and the more naturalistic representation in 
Roman contexts suggests that this is a motif adopted from the Romano- 
Britons and perpetuated by Saxon craftsmen during the early pagan period. 

Several transparent glass beads came from this grave. ‘There are none of 
dark blue glass as frequently found in very early graves, but this grave had been 
hirly thoroughly rifled and some of the beads may have been lost. 

An early date for this grave is indicated. It is most unlikely that the buckle 


1 E. T. Leeds, The Archaeology of the 4 In Richborough Museum. 
Anglo-Saxon Settlements, p. 47, fig. 6a. 5 J. R. Kirk and E. T. Leeds, Oxoni- 
* E. T. Leeds, “The Distribution of  ensia, xvii/xviii, 63. 
the Anglo-Saxon Saucer-brooch in Rela- © British Museum, 4ng/o-Saxon Guide, 
ton to the Battle of Bedford, a.v. 571’, pp. 40, fig. 108. 


Arch. \xiii, pl. xxv, fig. 9. 7 In the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. py. 17, 


3 Proc. Soc. Antiqg., 1st ser. iv, 73; G. 8 In Colchester Museum. 
Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early Eng- 9 In Peterborough Museum. 
land, iii, pl. ixvimt, 2, 4. 
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was made after A.D. 500; in fact its manufacture probably dates to the period immediately after 
the invasion. Even allowing for it to have been in the possession of its owner for some years 
before it was buried, this would still put the date of the grave in the late fifth century, a dating 
which would also fit the saucer-brooches. 

Grave 5 produced the best set of associated finds. 

The square-headed brooch shows some of the characteristics of both Leeds’s groups B3 and 
B6,! and, in addition, a feature which is new to the South Midland area. The zigzag border 
round the head-plate is very like that shown on the two brooches from Baginton, near Coventry, 
Warws.2 (Corpus, 74 and 75). Within this border the panel design on the Broadway brooch 
seems to have no close Midland parallel, but its compactness, and the use of the three- and four- 
stranded bands, is well matched by the pattern on the foot-plate of a brooch from Guildown, 
Surrey’ (Corpus, 70). 

Deep grooving of the bow is common to both groups B3 and B6 and is also present on the 
Broadway brooch. The bow does not project far into the head-plate and a continuation of the 
medial ridge divides the foot-plate. 

In considering parallels for the foot of the brooch, analysis of the zoomorphic ornament plays 
an important part. The main area of the lozenge shape, divided by the median ridge, is filled with 
two descending animals, of which the curved back leg, the head, and the eye are visible on each. 
Some vestige of a looped hip-joint can be seen on the left-hand animal. Above these two, and on 
either side of the dividing ridge, are two eyes with heavy eyebrows, represented by three raised 
strokes. To the left and right of these eyes is the part of the brooch usually filled with biting 
animal heads. On the Broadway brooch the ornament here can hardly be called clear, but it does 
seem as if on each side there is a representation of the rampant beast, the back leg being curled up 
in the available space. This is the most interesting feature of the brooch. If it is compared with 
the square-headed brooch from Chessell Down‘ (Corpus, 6), then it will be seen that the same 
angle of the back leg is represented on both brooches, always remembering that the Broadway 
artificer obviously had very little idea of what he was portraying. This use of the rampant beast 
suggests Kentish influence, although the rest of the form and design of the Broadway brooch is of 
Midland origin. The majority of the Kentish derived brooches, and particularly the small ones, 
several of which are in the Ashmolean Museum, are characterized by a cross-design on the foot, 
whereas the ones made in Kent usually have an undivided foot. The impression created by the 
Broadway brooch is not that of a direct inspiration from Kent, but rather that of a craftsman who 
had taken up and used a motif as the fancy moved him, and who was not sufficiently skilled to 
make a very good job of it. 

Any date for this brooch resting solely on typology would be open to criticism, but it can at 
least be argued that if the brooch were late sixth or even seventh century in date, and therefore, 
according to Leeds,® under direct Kentish influence via Anglian territory, it would be likely to be of 
definite Kentish form, with more readily discernible rampant animals. A date nearer the middle 
of the sixth century seems more appropriate, the brooch representing a combination of several 
ornamental motifs. 

In general, applied brooches are later in origin than saucer-brooches in England, as is seen by the 
preference for zoomorphic rather than geometric ornament, and also by the use of reduced run- 
ning spirals, although on the continent applied brooches of the type with two plates and no rim 


1 E. T. Leeds, 4 Corpus of Early Anglo-Saxon 77, fig. 121. 

Great Square-headed Brooches. SE. T. Leeds, Early Anglo-Saxon Art and 
2 Antiq. Fourn. xv, 110, pl. x, 2. The other Archaeology, pl. xv. 

brooch is not illustrated. © E. T. Leeds, 4 Corpus of Early Anglo-Saxon 


3 Surrey Arch. Coll. xxxix, 20, pl. xu. Great Square-headed Brooches, 119. 
4 Aberg, The Anglo-Saxons in England, tab. ii, 
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have been found. Leeds mentions that this type of brooch was in use in the province of Hanover 
until the end of the fourth century at least,! and it is represented in this country by a back-plate 
only from among the early finds at Dorchester, Oxon.? 

The fragmentary condition of the repoussé plates of the two Broadway brooches makes it 
dificult to sort out the zoomorphic ornament, but three animal heads can be distinguished. The 
eye is quite clear in each case and one animal has a complete ‘helmet’ head, with a crudely re- 
presented hand or foot going up the back. All three heads are associated with a limb, in Ken- 
drick’s Helmet style. ‘The rest of the bodies of the animals are almost impossible to identify, 
but various fringed bits presumably represent the feet, and the rows of repoussé dots probably 
made up the actual body line.# An almost exact parallel for the zoomorphic ornament occurs on 
an applied brooch from Duston, Northants. Here the central area of ornament is divided into 
three- or four-stranded bands radiating from the centre, a feature also noticeable on the Broadway 
brooches, in which two of these dividing bands are preserved. Other brooches with similar 
designs come from Malton Farm, Cambs.,° and Barrington, Cambs.7 Leeds dated these Cam- 
bridgeshire brooches to early in the sixth century.8 

An interesting feature of the Broadway brooches is that this zoomorphic ornament is combined 
with a well-executed though rather fat and heavy running spiral. By looking at this spiral from 
the outside it can be seen that it is derived from the Roman wave-pattern, often used on mosaic 
pavements,? and its high standard of execution suggests an early date for the two brooches. This 
is not necessarily contradicted by the disintegration of the animal ornament. It is obvious that 
the craftsman had no intention of portraying the original form of the animal motifs he was using, 
but simply filled the available space with animal limbs chosen to make a pattern. 

Silver rings like the two found in this grave are not common. The majority of Saxon rings 
consist either of a twisted piece of bronze or silver wire, or of a spiral metal band. A similar entire 
silver ring was found at Faversham, Kent.!° Incidentally, the rings were of quite large diameter 
and would have to be worn on the thumb. 

Only amber beads were found in this grave and in such a position that they were likely to have 
formed a bracelet. So far, amber beads have not been found in any quantity from very early 
graves, but it is probable that they are an indication of early date. Certainly they do not seem to 
occur with amethyst beads which are of recognizably late date and they have been found in 
association with quoit-shaped beads of dark blue glass which usually indicate a date around 
A.D. 500. 

The set of four be/t-fittings, consisting of iron buckle with bronze plate, complementary plate, 
and two additional plates, is not common in this country. Two similar sets are known, one from 
Mitcham, Surrey," and the other from Bifrons, Kent.!2 Other sets of fittings are known from 
Grave 10 at Girton,!3 from Haslingfield," and from St. John’s,!5 but these offer no good comparison 
with the Broadway set, which is distinguished by being made of sheet bronze. Grave 12 at 


9 e.g., pavement from Leadenhall Street, Lon- 


' E. 'T. Leeds, “The Distribution of the Anglo- 
don; R.C.H. M., Raman London, pl. 49. 


Saxon Saucer-brooch in Relation to the Battle of 


Bedford, a.v. 571’, Arch. Ixiii, 193. 

2 J. R. Kirk and E. T. Leeds, Oxoniensea, xvii/ 
Xviii, 63. 

T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art up to 999 
4.D., p. 76. 

4 E. T. Leeds, Arch. lxiii, 166. 

E. 'T. Leeds, Arch. lxiii, pl. xvu, 6. 

° E. T. Leeds, idid., pl. xxvu, 5. 
7 E. T. Leeds, idid., pl. xxvu, 4. 
E. T. Leeds, idid., p. 179. 


10 G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, 
iv, pl. 9. 

11 G. Baldwin Brown, idid., iii, 358, and pl. txxv, 
1; Arch. lx, 54, fig. 6. 

12 G. Baldwin Brown, idid. iii, 358, and pl. 
LXXV, 2. 

13 C. Fox, The Archaeology of the Cambridge 
Region, pl. xxxv. 

Fox, idid., pl. xxx1v, 10. 

1S Fox, idid., pl. xxxtv, 9. 
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Lyminge, Kent,' produced a bronze buckle with attachment-plate and two rectangular belt- 
plates, decorated with a series of punched semi-circles and with small-headed rivets, but these 
are Cast. 

Closer parallels are to be found in Frankish graves on the continent. Grave 79 at Schwarz- 
rheindorf2 produced a set consisting of an iron buckle with tongue and circular buckle-plate, with 
three bronze dome-headed rivets, and two iron belt-mounts, rectangular in shape, each with four 
bronze rivets. The grave also contained a conical glass beaker and two Frankish jugs with 
handles. Werner, in his report on Mindleheim, illustrates five similar sets, all found in graves of 
men, and all including plain rectangular plates with dome-headed rivets in the corners. Again, 
similar sets are illustrated from Maastricht and Rhenen in Holland. The majority of these 
fittings are dated to the end of the sixth century. 

The Broadway set was found in a woman’s grave, together with jewellery, and it differs 
from the continental ones quoted above in being smaller and made of sheet bronze—obviously a 
more feminine version of the warrior’s equipment. In themselves they show few datable charac- 
teristics, but would fit easily into the mid-sixth-century dating suggested for the grave as a whole, 
Certainly dome-headed rivets are found on other objects of this date, for example on the buckets, 

The saucer-brooch with the running spiral was an unassociated find. This motif has already 
been discussed when talking about the applied brooches and it derives from the Roman wave 
pattern. When the spiral is accurate and shows careful chasing, then it can be dated as early as 
A.D. 450, such examples being earlier in date than those similarly ornamented but showing less 
good workmanship. Leeds’ mentions brooches from Mitcham, Surrey,® Brighthampton, Oxon.,7 
and Frilford, Berks.,8 as being early examples. On the Broadway brooch the spirals are broad 
and clumsy in execution and have developed offshoots in a rather flat style. This indicates a 
relatively later date of manufacture, as does the larger size of the brooch, with flatter, less angular 
rim, but there is no satisfactory criterion for absolute dating. 


Tue Recionat SETTING OF THE Broapway CEMETERY 


It is now necessary to consider the site as a whole in its geographical setting. 
Situated as it is in Worcestershire, the cemetery is in the extreme west of the West 
Saxon kingdom and therefore probably in the territory of the Hwicce. The 
boundaries of the district occupied by the Hwicce are not clear, but were probably 
identical with those of the diocese of Worcester, which have changed little since 
their creation. The Severn marked the western limit and the Bristol Avon that on 
the south, while the Fosse Way probably served as a boundary between the Hwicce 
and their neighbours to the east. The present diocesan boundary extends up into 
thesouthern half of Warwickshire, so that Hwiccean territory possibly included most 
of the area between the Fosse Way and the Forest of Arden. Oxfordshire was 
essentially West Saxon, but Wychwood Forest, in this county, is represented as 
Hwiccewudu in a charter of a.p. 841,9 suggesting that it was a no-man’s-land on the 
edges of the two territories. 


? A. Warhurst, “The Jutish Cemetery at Ly- Middeleeuwen, pls. 16, 72. 


minge’, Arch. Cant. lxix, 12, fig. 8. 5 E. T. Leeds, Arch. lxiii, 167. 

2 G. Behrens, ‘Rémisch-Germanisches Zentral- © Surrey Arch. Coll. xxi, fig. 12. 
museum zu Mainz, Katalog 13’, Merowingerzcit, 7 De Baye, The Industrial Arts of the Anglo 
Abb. 79. Saxons, pl. vi, fig. 4. 

3 J. Werner, Das Alamannische Graberfeld von 8 E. T. Leeds, Joc. cit., pl. xxv, fig. 7. 
Mindleheim, Taf. 26, 30, 32, 35. 9 J. Earle, Arch. Fourn. xix, 52. 


4 J. Ypey, Kunst en Schoonheid uit de Vroege 
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Historical evidence for the West Saxon settlement in this part of the country 
comes from the Chronicle. Wessex began extending its boundaries in the middle 
of the sixth century and this is recorded in a series of battles, of which the most 
important for this discussion took place in a.p. 577 and 584. In the former year, 
the battle of Deorham, now thought to be Dyrham, Glos., was fought against the 
Britons, resulting in a victory to Cealwin and his capture of Gloucester, Cirencester, 
and Bath. In 584 Cealwin fought against the Britons again at Fethanleag,! now 
thought to have been near to Stratford-on-Avon. If this account is correct then it 
would seem that the Avon valley was in the hands of the British until late in the 
sixth century, and that before that date bulk settlement along the river by invaders, 
whether Hwiccean or West Saxon, was unlikely. 

It remains to be seen whether archaeological evidence can throw any light on this 
admittedly very sketchy account in the Chronicle, but before reviewing this evi- 
dence, some mention must be made of the account by Gildas,? who records that the 
invaders made two drives across the country in the early years after the invasion, 
the first of which reached the west coast at some unspecified point, and the second 
of which was repulsed at the much discussed battle of Mons Badonicus. However 
biased he may have been, it is possible that there is a grain of truth in Gildas’ 
account, and that this truth may be very relevant to this discussion. 

The cemeteries in the West Midlands are shown on the map (fig. 12). Several 
of these merit only the briefest mention as they offer no material comparable to 
that found at Broadway. C/ifton-upon-Dunsmore,3 in the extreme north-east of the 
area, shows close affinities with the Anglian settlements farther east, and an 
Anglian type brooch is recorded from Princethorpe.+ Brinklow* produced a crema- 
tion urn, with the possibility of others having been destroyed. Saxon spear-heads, 
a javelin, and an iron knife were found at Bascote,5 and only a gold bracteate anda 
gold pendant at Compton Verney.6 At Marton* some undecorated urns were found, 
and also three shield-bosses and two spear-heads. A disc-brooch ornamented by 
means of a punch was recovered and a saucer-brooch was found on top of bones in 
one of the urns. On the Cotswolds, three burials at Upper Swell? are not well 
recorded, and the two burials at Stow-on-the-Wold® were both contracted, one con- 
taining a bronze pin and the other an iron knife. Contracted burials are also known 
at Foxcote Manor,8 where two pits each produced a crouched skeleton, the only 
accompanying grave-goods being a bone comb in each pit and part of a bronze 
strap-tag. Six skeletons were discovered at Oddington® and several at Cirencester,” 
but the material is not well recorded. 

Worcestershire is not rich in finds. What was presumably a small cemetery at 
Upton Snodsbury" has produced a sword, six spear-heads, a late cruciform brooch, 


1 In the time of Offa a place called Faeh halean 5 Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xxxii, 465 et seq. 


was known to exist not far from Stratford-on-Avon. 6 V.C.H. Warwickshire, i, 264. 
See Rev. C. S. Taylor, Trans. Bristol and Glos. 7 Trans. Bristol &F Glos. Arch. Soc. vii, 74. 
Arch. Soc. xx (1896-7), 271. 8 Ibid. Wiii, 157-70. 

2 Gildas, De Excidio et Conquestu Britanniae. 9 Gentleman’s Magazine, April 1787. 

3 V.C.H. Warwickshire, i, 252. 10 Trans. Bristol 8 Glos. Arch. Soc. xix, 394- 


* M. H. Bloxham, Reports of the Associated ™ Arch. Fourn. xxiv, 351. 
Architectural Societies (1850-1), p. 230. 
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two small-long brooches, two crystal spindle-whorls, some amber beads, and two 
saucer-brooches, with very debased swastika and possibly debased egg-and-tongue. 
The small-long brooches are in no way striking, but the cruciform brooch is an 
Anglian type, with flattened over-decorated knobs, making it almost certainly 
late sixth century in date. The saucer-brooches are more Saxon in character 
and are likely to be later examples of the same type as the Broadway pair. At 
Norton-by-Bredon' a sword was found with part of the scabbard on which the 
bronze chape remained. The site also produced four shield bosses, four spear- 
heads, a knife, and two amber beads, but no details of the excavation are re- 
corded and the actual position of the site is uncertain. Another sword was found 
at Little Hampton,2 together with a gold ornament consisting of double pins 
fastened by an elaborate chain.3 This grave is undoubtedly seventh century in 
date. 

The closest parallels in materials are to be found in some of the cemeteries in the 
Avon valley. A large mixed cemetery was excavated at Stratford-on-Avon in 1934.4 
Several of the finds are early and in particular Grave 70 offers a zoomorphic buckle 
of about the same date as that found at Broadway. This buckle is of the combined 
type, and the grave also contained two early cruciform brooches and a strap-tag. 
Saucer-brooches with zoomorphic ornament in Style 1 came from Grave 26 and a 
pair of applied brooches from Grave 71. A roundel with the same style of ornament 
is also preserved but is unprovenanced. 

At BagintonS the burials were mainly cremations, about sixty urns having been 
recovered, some containing tweezers and toilet articles. A bronze bowl was also 
used for cremation, but this is not an early shape and can certainly be as late as the 
seventh century. The inhumation graves produced a pair of wrist-clasps, with 
parallels in Anglian cemeteries, a girdle-hanger, and cruciform brooches—all of 
which point to intercourse with Anglian territory—and a very fine hanging bowl 
was also found.® A date in the late sixth or early seventh century is suggested for 
this cemetery. 

Bidford-on-Avon is a large mixed cemetery on an important crossing of the 
Avon. Material comparable with that from Broadway was produced, including 
several saucer-brooches? and the fine square-headed brooch® which is the prototype 
for those from Baginton, Offchurch, and Cherbury Camp. As the first of the 
series it is likely to have been made about a.p. 550. Several small-long brooches 
were found and have been dated in the report to about a.pD. 500,9 but they are 
difficult to date and are not a satisfactory criterion for the rest of the cemetery. The 
bronze bowls are, like the Baginton ones, not of the earliest type, though probably 
sixth century in date.!° Included among the finds are objects likely to have been 


' V.C.H. Worcestershire, i. 230. 6 E. T. Leeds, Antig. Fourn. xv, 109 et seg., 
? Proc. Soc. Antig., 2nd ser., iii, 27. and pls. x1 and x11. 
3 G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early Eng- 7 Arch. \xxiii, pl. x1v, 1. 
land, iii, pl. uxxxt, 1. 8 Jbid., pl. xv, 1 and xiii, 2. 
* In New Place Museum, Stratford-on-Avon. 9 Ibid., pl. xiii, 1, and Arch. Ixxiv, pl. tv, 12, 
See Ant. Fourn. xxxv, 30. 4, c, and d. 


5 Proceedings of the Coventry and District Natural © F. H. Thompson, Aatig. Fourn. xxxvi, 194 
History and Scientific Society, ii, 2. et seq. 
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traded from Anglian territory, such as wrist-clasps,' and the broken foot of an 
elaborate cruciform brooch. 

A very important find from this site, recovered before the main excavation, is a 
small wooden bucket.2 This was elaborately ornamented and three bronze ap. 
pliqués in the form of animals are of especial interest. Each animal is decorated in 
repoussé technique, and the bucket must have been made soon after the invasion, 
and certainly by a.p. soo. It represents a combination of Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship, and this puts it in the same grouping as the zoomorphic buckle from 
Stratford-on-Avon and the objects from Grave 1 at Broadway. 

Farther up the Avon valley the finds show definite affinities with Anglian 
cemeteries. Longbridge? produced nothing which can be dated as early as Grave 1 
at Broadway, and the square-headed brooches from Ragley Park3 and Emscote3 are 
likely to be seventh century in date. Offchurch* also produced a square-headed 
brooch of the Bidford-on-Avon type. None of these brooches compare with the 
Broadway one, which is not only smaller but also shows poorer workmanship. 

The main interest of the Broadway cemetery lies in the fact that it provides 
archaeological evidence for early settlement in the West Midlands, and when the 
material is considered side by side with comparable finds from the other cemeteries 
in the area, useful criteria for early dating emerge. Early material is found at 
Broadway, at Stratford-on-Avon, and at Bidford-on-Avon, and in no case does the 
early dating depend on the practice of cremation. It is now generally recognized 
that the rite in itself is not necessarily an indication of an early settlement—it 
obviously depends on the date of the pots. The noticeable feature about the buckle 
and brooches from Broadway is the use of Romano-British motifs, suggesting a 
close relationship between invader and invaded. This relationship is discussed by 
Myres as a feature suggesting early settlement and this report bears it out more than 
once. The same feature is shown by the bucket at Bidford-on-Avon and the buckle 
at Stratford, and in each case must represent settlement in the area by a.p. 500. 
Cremation was practised at Bidford and Stratford, and Myres’ uses this as additional 
evidence for the early dating, but the Broadway cemetery shows that it is possible 
to arrive at an early dating using other criteria. To quote Myres: ‘there is conclu- 
sive archaeological evidence for the presence of the West Saxons at a number of 
sites in the valley of the Warwickshire Avon at quite an early date’.6 On the other 
hand, Stenton is prepared to say that ‘there is nothing in the archaeological or place- 
name evidence which contradicts the opinion that the valley of the Lower Severn 
first came into English possession as a result of Cealwin’s victory at Dyrham in 
577 4.D.’7 It is possible to dispute this point of view on the evidence of the Broad- 
way cemetery. 

If it is true that the initial penetration of East Anglia, by the Wash, was by small 
groups of Saxons who were gradually pushed west by the advancing Angles, then 


1 Arch. \xxiii, pl. x1v, 3@ and 4, and Arch. lxxiv, 4 Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xxxii, 466. 


pl. vu, f. 5 J.N.L. Myres, Roman Britain and the English 
2 G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early Eng- Settlements, p. 408. 
Jand, iv, pl. cx, 6. 6 J.N. L. Myres, ibid. 


3 V.C.H. Warwickshire, i, 258-64. 7 F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 44: 
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the earliest finds at Broadway could represent such a group of Saxons, who had 
travelled across the country, possibly by the Icknield Way and perhaps qualifying 
as some of the invaders who reached the west coast, as Gildas says, before about 
A.D. §20. They could have reached the site by following one of the many northern 
tributaries of the Thames and this would allow for Gloucester and Cirencester still 
being in British hands. It was quite feasible for a small invasion settlement to 
exist close to a native stronghold as is also evidenced by the cemetery at Fairford, 
which was similarly established very early in the sixth century, only a few miles 
from Cirencester. 


Tue Human SKELETAL REMAINS 


By Carvin P. B. Wetts 


Tus is a brief report on the human skeletal remains of presumed Saxon type from the burial 
ground at Broadway Hill, Broadway, Worcestershire. 
The definition and coding of the cranial and mandibular measurements is that of Morant 
(1923, 1936) and of the limb bones that of Trevor in Mukherjee, Rao, and Trevor (1955). 
The following bodies were present: 


1. Female. Aged 25-30. Lightly built. Sutures chiefly open but slight endocranial oblitera- 
tion is starting to show in at least two fragments. 

The condition of the bones is too poor to provide much information but it is interesting to 
note at least nine fragments which show what is presumably staining by bronze. This affects 
the necks of the R. and of the L. first ribs, the necks of two (? third and fourth) L. ribs and the 
neck of an upper R. rib. Also the root of a R. transverse process of a middle thoracic vertebra, 
the medial end of the L. clavicle, a flake from the proximal end of a (? R.) humerus and an un- 
identifiable fragment. 

No pathological conditions were noted. 


2. Female. A young adult. There are no cranial fragments helpful for age determination 
but a single premolar tooth shows negligible crown wear and is presumably from a young subject. 
Apart from the slightness of many of the bones, a pelvic fragment is available to render the 
determination of sex highly probable. 

The R. first rib is bronze stained. No pathological conditions were noted but both fifth 
metatarsals are present and it is worth recording that they show considerably greater medial 
bowing than is usual in later inhumations. Does this, perhaps, reflect distortion due to habitually 
wearing a tight sandal thong? 


3. A few fragments of long bones of an adult. Too fragmentary to give any useful information. 


4. Male. The heavily built bones with powerful markings for muscle attachments (e.g. the 
fragment of R. ulna) leave no doubt that this isa male. There are indications that he was aged 
35 or over. For an Anglo-Saxon the phalanges appear to be unusually heavily built. The sug- 
gestion here is that this individual carried on an occupation calling for the constant use of great 
manual strength. This is reinforced by a hint of early osteo-arthritis developing at the base of 
one phalange. 


_ 5. Female. Aged 30-40. Many broken fragments of skull, vertebrae, ribs, and long bones, all 
In very poor condition. 
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At least seventeen fragments are bronze stained, including both clavicles, upper ribs (chiefly 
from the left side), and the L. scapula. 

The cranial bones are far too eroded and fragmentary to offer much information but it js 
possible to say that this was a smallish skull, probably mesocranial and orthocranial. The frontal 
fragment with light brow-ridges and smoothly rising metopic region is characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon skull. Some fragments of occiput suggest that this was inclined to be ‘bun’-shaped, 
another Anglo-Saxon feature. Sex is clearly determined by the small broken mastoid, small 
frontal sinus, light brow-ridges, small orbital fragment, and light mandible. 

Fifteen teeth remain, the molars especially being very heavily crown-worn. 


No unquestionably accurate measurements were available on any bones, but the following 
were tentatively taken: 


(a) R. femur (Meric Index) (4) R. femur (Pilastric Index) 
A. P. diameter 18-5 A. P. diameter 24°4 
Transverse diameter 26-4 Transverse diameter 24-0 

Index = 70-0 Index = 101°6 
(Platymeria) 
(c) L. tibia (Cnemic Index) 
A. P. diameter 26:0 
Transverse diameter 15:2 
Index = 58-4 
(Platycnemia) 


All these indices are low for the Anglo-Saxon group (especially the Cnemic Index) and it is 
likely that they are not very accurate. 
No pathological conditions were noted. 


6. Male. Aged 25-30. Cranial bones, vertebrae, ribs, and long bones present in much 
fragmented condition, though not heavily eroded. 

Some tentative reconstruction is possible and a few useful measurements are available with 
varying degrees of probability. 

The skeleton is that of a very powerfully built man; his arm and forearm bones especially 
indicate strong muscle development. 

The cranium cannot, I think, justifiably be reconstructed to give a reliable estimate of its 
length or breadth. . It was, however, moderately long and probably just dolichocephalic. The 
surviving frontal fragment suggests a typical Anglo-Saxon pattern, rising steeply above the orbit 
with only lightly developed brow-ridges. The slightly protuberant occiput is also characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon, as is the prominent chin with clear doubling of its anterior part. 

All teeth appear to have been present at death; all are sound; the first and second molars are 
moderately crown-worn. 

The following cranial measurements were available: 


S, 117-0? h 27°6 

S, 1040? rb’ 30°5 

IOW 1o1-5? mgp, (R)27°1 

G, 42-0? cyl (R)23°6 
45°52 


Vertebrae, ribs, shoulder, and hip girdles present no unusual features. All bones are well 
developed. 
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Long bones of the upper limb cannot be reconstructed safely, but the following measurements 


are available on the reconstructed fragments of the lower limbs: 


(a) L. femur (Meric Index) 
A. P. diameter 26-2 
Transverse diameter 37°1 
Index = 70°6 
(Platymeria) 
Maximum diameter of head 50°1 


(6) R. femur (Meric Index) 


A. P. diameter 24°6 
‘Transverse diameter 36-2 
Index = 67-9 

(Platymeria) 

Maximum diameter of head 51-2 
Fe L, 474°2 


(Pilastric Index) 

A. P. diameter 27°2 

‘Transverse diameter 28:8 

Index = 94°4 

(c) L. tibia (Cnemic Index) 

A. P. diameter 37°2 
Transverse diameter 24°8 
Index = 
(Mesocnemia) 
Til, 382-7 


The stature on the combined femoral and tibial measurements as calculated according to the 
formula of Dupertuis and Hadden (1951) is 174-26 cm. (5 ft. 8? in.). 

There is a very small squatting facet at the distal articular surface of each tibia. 

No pathological conditions were found. 


7. Male. Aged 30-35. Many fragments of cranial and post-cranial bones. All in extremely 
poor condition. 

It does not seem that any useful measurements can be taken with accuracy and little can be 
said with profit about these disintegrating remains. 

Sex is established by a powerful mastoid process, a brow-ridge which is unusually prominent for 
an Anglo-Saxon type, fragments of pelvis and long bones. 

This was a muscular individual, though lithe and wiry rather than heavily built. Early sutural 
closure is present in some cranial fragments. 

Teeth are heavily crown-worn. A few small vertebral fragments show early osteo-arthritic 
lipping of the bodies. 


8. A few fragments of some slender long bones, all in poor condition. Adolescent or adult. 
No satisfactory evidence of age or sex. 


9. Skeleton found before excavations began. 

Male. Aged 45. Most of a frontal bone, a L. temporal and hard palate with R. alveolus con- 
taining the canine, second premolar, and all molars. All teeth heavily crown-worn. Parts of 
both humeri, parts of both radii, parts of the R. ulna. A substantial length of the L. femur, and 
a mid-shaft fragment of the R. femur. A few other small fragments of long bones. 


The following measurements were available: 
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(b) L. femur (Meric Index) (Pilastric Index) 
A. P. diameter 27°8 A. P. diameter 29°5 
‘Transverse diameter 30°7 Transverse diameter 28-0 
Index = 90°5 Index = 1053 
(Eumeria) 
No pathological conditions were noted. 


Summary 


Brief descriptions of the remains of nine skeletons have been given. These descriptions must 
remain very incomplete owing to the thoroughly bad condition of all the bodies. 

As far as it is possible to form a picture of this small group it may be said that there is no feature 
in any skeleton which would exclude it from the Anglo-Saxon group, all measurements fall 
within the limits of variation of that group, and some characteristics positively associated with 


Saxon-type bodies are present. 
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NOTES 


A Levalloisian implement from Lake Welbeck, Nottinghamshire —Dr. M. Posnansky sends the 
following note: In 1956 Mr. F. D. Lowe found the implement described below (fig. 1) on the 
shore of Lake Welbeck, ‘4 feet 6 inches in the sand’, when the area was being bulldozed for a 


HUNSBURY 
Fic. 1 


launching site (National Grid ref. SK 5696 7368). Its provenance affords no clue as to age. 
Lake Welbeck is largely artificial and the flake, which is only slightly abraded, must be considered 
as an in situ find covered over by sandy soil of the Lower Mottled Sandstone at the time of the 
original creation of the lake. . 

The implement, which is now in Weston Park Museum, Sheffield, is noteworthy as being the 
most northerly Levalloisian flake tool found in Britain. The specimen, a thin flake with one 
edge secondary flaked as a scraper, has some cortex remaining on the dorsal surface. Frost 


Sa 
LAKE WELBECK 
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fracture has broken part of the platform away, but parts of three facets are still present. The 
flaking angle is consequently difficult to measure but is over 80°. The implement is fashioned in 
grey flint and is thickly patinated an ochreous yellow. From its facetted platform, its thinness, and 
its simplicity of form it is clearly of Middle Levallois facies (Breuil Levalloisian III-IV). It is 
3°70 in. (9*4. cm.) long, 2:20 in. (5-5 cm.) in width, and 0°71 in. (1-8 cm.) in maximum thickness, 
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In the light of this new discovery it is of interest to look at the distribution of Levalloisian and 
evolved Clactonian (High Lodge) material from the Midlands. In the Peterborough district 
that tireless collector G. Wayman Abbott found Levalloisian material in gravel pits at Peter- 
borough, Newark, and Woodston in the days of manual working mainly between 1906 and 1911.1 
The material comprises flakes struck from both convergent and longitudinal cores and of Middle 
to Late Levallois facies. The flakes come solely from pits in the Lower Gravels of the Nene 
and, in contrast to the Acheulean material from the same pits, are fresh.2 The work of Holling- 
worth and Taylor} has shown that the terrace sequence of the Nene completely postdates the 
Eastern Glaciation (Gipping),* so that a Last Interglacial or later date must be assigned to the 


? Material in Northampton and Peterborough 
Museums. 

2 Of the 40 hand axes from Woodston seen in 
Peterborough Museum only 4 are fresh, whilst of 
the 14 Levalloisian flakes only one (of Early Leval- 
loisian facies) is rolled. 


3 §. E. Hollingworth and J. H. Taylor, 1946, 
Proc. Geol. Ass. Wii, 229-45. 

4 Term proposed in forthcoming paper on “The 
Pleistocene Succession in the Middle Trent Basin’ 
to cover deposits of chalky boulder clay of the Trent 
Basin. 
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material of the Peterborough district. At Woodston (Rippon’s pit) Abbott also found a fresh 
High Lodge Clactonian flake with a finely retouched edge. Excluding the Mousterian tools of 
Creswell Crags, the only large collection of Levalloisian material from the Midlands proper 
comes from Beeston, Nottinghamshire. The material came largely from the Tottle Brook gravel 
pit and was found by F. W. G. Davey between 1897 and 1909.! The material, which will be 
published in full elsewhere, was found associated with a Middle Acheulean industry. The gravel 
pit worked gravels of the Beeston Terrace, a terrace postdating the Eastern Glaciation, and the 
freshness of most of the material would suggest a Last Interglacial date. The only other Leval- 
loisian piece, excluding the well-known material from Kempston, Bedfordshire, is a flake from 
Blackbird Road, Leicester. This piece, with resolved edge flaking and no emphasis on the point, 
would appear to be some form of scraper. It was originally published as Mousterian.2 The pre- 
sence of bulbar flaking is suggestive of Breuil’s sixth Levalloisian stage. It is only slightly rolled 
and it would appear to have been found in deposits of the principal terrace of the Soar which is of 
the same aggradation as the Beeston ‘Terrace. 

The few evolved Clactonian pieces are isolated pieces like those from Baginton and Kenilworth 
published by Shotton3 and one from Hunsbury (fig. 2), and do not appear as the end product of 
already existing Clactonian series in the Midlands. The only large Clactonian assemblage, that 
from Kirmington, published by Burchell,’ would appear to be contemporary in part to the Leval- 
loisian and evolved Clactonian pieces from the Central Midlands. Lacaille would see the in- 
fluence of the Levalloisian operating in such hand axes as those from Risby® and Salmonby,7 
from Lincolnshire, made on flakes. 


Neolithic finds from Attenborough, near Nottingham—Dr. M. Posnansky contributes the 
following note: In recent years a noticeable number of prehistoric finds have been made from the 
Middle ‘Trent Valley between Derby and Newark. Of great interest amongst those finds as yet 
unpublished are three objects assignable to Secondary Neolithic Cultures recovered from the 
gravel pit at Attenborough by Mr. H. Martin of Beeston and presented by him to the museum 
of the University of Nottingham. The gravel pit, which works gravels of the ‘Flood Plain’ 
terrace of the Trent, lies some 43 miles south-west of Nottingham (National Grid ref. c. SK 
525 345). Though all the objects have been found in the course of gravel working and no indica- 
tion exists of associations, nevertheless some suggestion of a riverside habitation site is evident 
from reports of piles having been seen and from the find of two bracers? of what may have been 
acarvel-built boat of the Ferriby variety! or even a skin boat. The finds (fig. 1) comprise a pot 
sherd, an antler mace or axe sleeve, and an antler gouge. 


‘ In Wollaton Park Museum, Nottingham. A 
collection from Stoney Street gravel pit is now in the 
British Museum and was published by R. A. Smith, 
1928, Antig. Fourn. viii, 91-93. 

W. W. Goode, 1932, Antig. Fourn. xii, 306— 
7. Now in Leicester Museum. 

3 F..W. Shotton, 1953, Pil. Trans. Roy. Soc. 
B, 237, p. 230. 

* Now in Northampton Museum (no. D331/ 
54-5). An outer primary flake. Flaking angle 62°, 
most of the flaking secondary to the detachment of 
the flake. Resolved flaking round the edge, fine 
trimming round part of the lower edge. Patinated 
white, thinner patination on flake surface. Fresh. 
Length 3-05 in. (7-7 cm.), width 2°07 in. (5-2 cm.), 
maximum thickness 0-93 in. (2*4 cm.). 

5 J. P. T. Burchell, 1931, Proc. Prek. Soc. East 


Anglia, vi, 262-5; Antig. Fourn. xi, 262-723; 1935, 
Geol. Mag. \xxii, 327-31. The fresher Clactonian 
material appears to be contemporary to the Es- 
tuarine shingle, which overlies the Cannon Shot 
gravel and boulder clay, which would seem to be a 
correlate of the Eastern Glaciation of the Midlands. 

6 A.D. Lacaille, 1946, Antig. Fourn. xxvi, 180. 

7 Salmonby hand axe in private possession. In- 
formation from Mr. F. 'T. Baker. 

8 M. W. Barley, 1950, Proc. Prehist. Soc. xvi, 
184-6; C. W. Phillips, 1941, Aatig. F. xxi, 133- 
43; M. Posnansky, 1957, Derd. Arch. F. Ixxvii. 

9 Seen in very poor condition in the Manager’s 
office, Attenborough Gravel Co. Ltd., 1954. 

10 E. V. and C. W. Wright, 1947, P.P.S. xiii, 
114-38. 
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The pottery, a large piece of rim and body, is of coarse quartz gritted paste, black throughout 
with a smoothed exterior finish. The fragment indicates a bowl of the ‘Mortlake’ variety of 
Secondary Neolithic ware with an accentuated flat bevelled rim projecting both inside and out, 
a deep hollow neck, and a marked carination. The decoration is lavish and comprises a triple 


ATTENBOROUGH 


Fic. 1. Neolithic finds from Attenborough, Notts. (4). 


row of short diagonal finger-nail impressions on the rim arranged in a herring-bone pattern, a 
series of pits along the neck, and a herring-bone pattern of stabbed incisions below the carination. 

The mace is made from the base of a red deer antler and is very similar in form to those from 
Duggleby Howe and Seamer.! The end has been quite carefully bevelled. The gouge, made from 
a red deer antler, would seem to have been originally perforated, though only part of the perfora- 
tion remains, The curvature of the working end and the smooth finish of usage precludes it from 
being considered an adze, which the perforation at first sight would suggest. Piggott has described 
the antler maces with which the Attenborough example can be compared in connexion with the 
Dorchester culture, which is characterized by its henge monuments and its inhumation burial 
under round barrows as at Duggleby Howe and Seamer in Yorkshire and Liffs Low in Derby- 
shire. The gouge or chisel has no exact cultural parallel though bone gouges and chisels are 
found in the northern province of the Rinyo-Clacton Secondary Neolithic Culture. 

It is worthy of note that also at Attenborough there have been found, in addition to Bronze 
Age material,? an axe macroscopically identified as being of an epidotized tuff of the type found 


? S. Piggott, 1954, The Neolithic Cultures of Late Bronze Age spearhead of Class IV, found by 
the British Isles, Cambridge, p. 357, fig. 62. Mr. H. Martin and presented to the Museum of 
? A pygmy cup of Abercromby Type 4; Two the University of Nottingham. 
rapiers, one of which has a round-heeled butt, and a 
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Pirate XIII 


lhe original components of the Welwyn frame (max. ht. of uprights 4 ft. 8 in.) 
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Pirate XIV 


‘The original Welwyn frame restored (height 4 ft. 8 in.) 
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‘The original Welwyn frame restored (height 4 ft. 8 in.) 
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at the Langdale axe factory, a flat oblong-shaped mace head of black basalt with an hour-glass 
perforation, and a polished flint axe. 

In connexion with these finds it is of interest to look briefly at the distribution of other Neolithic 
material in the East Midlands. Secondary Neolithic pottery has been found at Newark (Notts.),! 
Peterborough,? and Astrop (Northants.)3 and a piece of Primary Neolithic pottery of Abingdon 

from Cromwell* and of the East Anglian variant from Peterborough.5 

Of the 194 stone axes from the counties of Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, Northampton- 
shire, and South Derbyshire, 41 per cent. are of flint compared with 24 per cent. from the West 
Midlands.® The distribution is predominantly riverine, the valleys of the Trent, Soar, Nene, and 
the Idle showing strong concentrations. A surprising feature of the distribution is the presence of 
axes in the clay Vale of Belvoir and the Forest of Rockingham, areas from which later antiquities 
are signally absent. ‘This fact could indicate their use by a people, namely the Secondary Neolithic, 
to whom forest and swamp would not present that obstacle they were to the later agriculturalists. 
Over a third of the Leicestershire total have been found on the flanks of Charnwood Forest 
and one must not overlook the strong possibilities of a Charnwood axe factory. The scarcity of 
axes on the central Northamptonshire uplands and along the Belvoir escarpment, areas figuring 
prominently in Bronze Age distribution patterns, is noticeable. A large number of flint axes along 
the Trent Valley above North Clifton and opposite the Lincoln Gap, which are noticeably 
early typologically, may suggest a movement from the Flint-bearing Wolds along a left bank 
tributary of the Witham and through the Lincoln Gap? into the Trent Valley, before the 
fullest development of the East Anglian flint mines. Two hoards of axes have been found, one 
of Lake District origin from Netherfield,8 near Nottingham, and the other of flint from Stanwick, 
Northamptonshire. Five of the six axes of this latter hoard have straight sides and flattened edges 
similar to those described by Bruce-Mitford from Peaslake.° This form so widely found, formerly 
taken to be a late feature, and shown in so many instances to be early,!° could indicate an early 
standardization of form in the flint axe factories, a form later to be copied by the exports of the 

Langdale axe factory. 

The antler objects from Attenborough may indicate, together with a relatively large number 
of pebble maces from the area, the Mesolithic antecedents of the Secondary Neolithic of this part 
of the East Midlands. The distribution of the stone axes reveals a people largely riverine in their 
distribution, a feature noted elsewhere for the Peterborough folk. 


A corrected restoration of the Belgic iron frame from Welwyn.—Mr. J. W. Brailsford, F.S.A., 
sends the following note: Among the most notable objects from the richly furnished Belgic graves 
at Welwyn, Herts.,!! is the remarkable iron frame.!2 This was described as having been found in 
the second vault with a pair of ‘fire-dogs’, besides amphorae and bronze, silver, and pottery vessels 
(Smith, p. 3). The ‘fire-dogs’ were considered to have been of the same type (Smith, p. 5) as that 
from the first vault (Smith, pl. 1, no. 1). The well-known illustrations of the frame and a speci- 


* M. W. Barley, 1950, op. cit. 

? E.°T. Leeds, 1922, Antig. Fourn. ii, 220-37. 

> E. T. Leeds, 1912, Report of Oxon. Arch. 
Soc., pp. 114-18. 

* K. D. M. Dauncey, 1951, Trans. Thoroton 
Soc. lv, 1. 

5 S. Piggott, 1954, op. cit., p. 383. 
A. Seaby, 1949, Archaeological Newsletter, 
ii, 86. 

? The distribution shown by C. W. Phillips, 
1933 (Arch. Fourn. xc, pl. v) and F. T. Baker, 
1954 (“The Prehistoric Settlement of Lincoln- 


shire’, Unpublished M.A. thesis, presented to the 
University of Nottingham), from Lincolnshire sup- 
ports the line of movement. 

8 Lincoln Museum 317—9-12. 

9 R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, 1938, Antig. Fourn. 
xviii, 279-84. 

10 Tbid., p. 282. 

1! R. A. Smith, ‘On Late Celtic Antiquities Dis- 
covered at Welwyn, Herts.’, Arch. lxiii, 1 ff. 

12 Smith, pl. 1, no. 2, Brit. Mus. £.1.4. Guide, 


1925, pl. xu. 
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men ‘fire-dog’ here quoted are from wooden models; apparently no attempt was made to assemble 
the original fragments of the frame and associated ‘fire-dogs’. 

These fragments, together with the ‘fire-dog’ from the first vault, were recently sent to the 
British Museum Research Laboratory for preservative treatment. After cleaning, restoration 
was undertaken by Mr. A. G. Prescott and Mr. B. A. F. Nimmo under the supervision of Dr. 
A. E. A. Werner. The ‘fire-dog’ from the first vault is substantially complete, though broken, 
and the pieces were assembled and mounted; the accuracy of the earlier restoration in this instance 
was demonstrated. The result in the case of the other fragments, however, was both unexpected 
and of great interest. When the cleaned pieces were arranged in order (pl. x11z) it was immediately 
clear that only one object was involved, namely a great frame consisting of four ornamental up- 
rights with horned, animal-head terminals, joined by two horizontal rectangles of iron strip. 
The earlier restoration was upside down and incomplete. (So, all too often, will our own archaeo- 
logical conclusions appear to our successors.) 

The frame as it now appears (pl. xrv) is an outstanding, and indeed probably unique, example of 
prehistoric wrought-iron work.! Now that the uprights are seen to be topped by horned animal- 
heads, the resemblance, already noted by Smith,? to the table de sacrifice from Arras is greatly 
increased, though the Welwyn frame is much larger. The Arras specimen may be dated to the 
early first century A.D., and apparently retained traces of wooden shelves. Smith mentions (p. 15) 
a fragment of bronze plate from Welwyn which he suzgests might be the remains of a tray resting 
on the upper transverse band of the frame, and it is possible that both the Welwyn and Arras 
examples were used as sacrificial tables. The metal vessels from Welwyn, however, could surely 
as well have been domestic as ritual in function, and the frame might perhaps have been used as 
a stand for the associated amphorae, on the principle of an umbrella-stand. A practical test with 
one of the amphorae showed that the frame fulfils this function very well. 

The possible use of the frame as a stand for amphorae, and the regular association of amphorae 
with ‘fire-dogs’ of the Welwyn type (e.g. at Welwyn, Stanfordbury, and especially Mount Bures, 
see Smith, pp. 8 ff., figs. 4 and 5) suggested to the writer that there might be a functional con- 
nexion between ‘fire-dogs’ and amphorae. To pour wine from an amphora such as those found 
at Welwyn into a jug or bowl, with the former supported only by hand, would have been an 
awkward and sometimes wasteful proceeding. If, on the other hand, the amphora is laid down 
with its neck resting on the massive cross-piece of the Welwyn ‘fire-dog’, practical experiment 
demonstrated that it can be very comfortably manipulated by using the spike as a handle. In this 
way the contents could be poured out easily and with complete control. The angle of the amphora 
is such that, at least if the bottom rested in a slight depression, the contents would not spill even 


if the vessel were full. Can this be the true explanation of the function of these so-called ‘fire- 
dogs’? 


A Roman bronze from Stratfield Saye, Berks. Professor J. M. C. Toynbee, F.S.A., sends the 
following note: Through the kindness of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, F.S.A., I am able 
to publish here a well-preserved, bronze figurine recently found in the garden of his house at 
Stratfield Saye (pl. xv a, 5). The object is obviously Roman; and although this garden is not it- 
self on any known Romano-British site, the figurine could easily have reached its find-spot in a 
load of manure brought from Silchester, 6 miles away, where a farmyard now occupies part of the 
area of Calleva Atrebatum, or it might have been dropped accidentally in the garden in the 1860's, 
when finds from Silchester were coming into the house in large numbers. The bronze may, 


! The height of the uprights to the tips of the 2 P. 12, fig. 9. See also Déchelette, Manuel 
horns is about 4 ft. 8 in., and the rectangles of 4’ Archéologie, iv, 916, fig. 631, no. 2. 
strip-iron measure about 2 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 10 in. 
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Pirate XV 


a. Front b. Back 


Roman bronze figure from Stratfield Saye, Berks. (1) 


Pair of bronze lamps in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the Louvre 
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then, be described as probably, but not certainly, imported into Britain during the Roman period. 
It is undoubtedly of continental, not of Romano-British, workmanship. 

The figurine is 2} in. (5-5 cm.) high, measures 13 in. (4 cm.) across at its greatest width, and 
is cast solid. It represents a young, naked male form emerging, from just below the phallus, out 
of an eight-petalled flower, the calyx of which tapers downwards. The small tail behind and the 
pointed ears proclaim the subject to be a Satyr. Above the brow the hair flares up in a high crest 
of thick curls, reaching from ear to ear, while the locks that cover the crown and back of the 
head are engraved in very low and delicate relief. A transverse line furrows the forehead, but the 
cheeks are full and youthful. The torso directly faces the spectator, while the head is turned 
slightly towards the viewer’s left. In the left eye there are traces of silvering. The left arm is 
lowered and bent at the elbow and the left hand is lost—the only damage that the figurine itself 
has sustained. The Satyr extends his right arm in front of him, horizontally, at shoulder level. 
This arm, which is very slightly bent at the elbow, forms an obtuse angle with the torso; and the 
right hand clutches a bunch of grapes. 

The modelling of the figurine, and of its back in particular, is excellently carried out. The 
naturalistic style is that of the late first or second century A.p.; and the piece may well have been 
cast in Italy. It now wearsa fine, dark green patina, and it betrays no symptoms of bronze disease. 

The little Satyr was clearly not a self-contained work of art. It formed the terminal of some 
now vanished object, for at the base of the flower-calyx there is a break and through the petal that 
is next on the right to the central petal in front, a small, round hole is bored. Through this hole 
must once have -passed a very fine iron chain, which has eaten slightly into the surface of the 
bronze below the petals. What was there once beneath the break and what was the purpose of 
the whole and chain? 

There can, I think, be little doubt that the Satyr was originally fixed to the end of the handle of 
abronze lamp. In the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the Louvre is a pair of 
bronze lamps, clearly pendants, each with its handle terminating in the figure of a youthful Satyr, 
whe emerges, from just below the phallus, from a flower-calyx, which in turn emerges from a 
leaf-calyx attached directly to the stem of the handle (pl. XV).! Both Satyrs have curly hair, 
with a top-knot over the centre of the brow, and each wears a nedris filled with fruits, which are 
supported by the left hand in the case of no. 3135 and by the right hand in the case of no. 3136. 
In both cases the other arm is lost; it seems to have been extended and its hand may have 
grasped a bunch of grapes. Both lamps are 29 cm. long, 24 cm. wide, and 25 cm. high from the 
base to the top of the Satyr’s head. 

The main difference between the Louvre figurines and that from Stratfield Saye is that whereas 
in the case of the latter, Satyr and calyx form one straight, perpendicular line, in that of the former, 
the Satyr and the flower-calyx, from which he rises, are set at an angle to one another. Whether 
the Stratfield Saye flower-calyx once emerged from a leaf-calyx, that fitted onto the curving stem 
of the handle, we cannot tell. Possibly the handle of its lamp was straighter, and the Satyr bent 
more at an angle over the body of the lamp than in the case of the Louvre examples. To the 
chain that passed through the hole, mentioned above, would have been attached the lamp’s 
trimmer. 

The bronze, if it came from Silchester, would be yet another instance of refined taste in objects 
of domestic equipment among the citizens of that Romano-British canton-capital. 


4n amphora stamp found near Mildenhall, Suffolk—Mrs. K. F . Hartley sends the following 
note: Early in 1956 a stamped handle from a globular amphora was ploughed up on land belong- 


" A. de Ridder, Les Bronzes antiques du Louvre Chuzeville, that of no. 3136 by Archives Photo- 
ti: Les instruments, 1915, p- 149, Nos. 3135, 3136, graphiques, both kindly supplied by M. J. Char- 
pl. 110. Photograph of no. 3135 by Maurice bonneaux of the Louvre. 
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ing to Cupola Hall Farm, which lies to the north-west of Mildenhall. It has been deposited in 
Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology (D56.5). 

It isin a coarse and sandy, buff-coloured fabric and has faint traces of a cream slip. The stamp 
is impressed down the middle of the handle and those letters which survive are neatly cut. The first 
two letters of the upper line and the first three of the lower line were insufficiently impressed and 
are not now visible. The reading is not in any doubt (fig. 1), and the stamp should be restored as 

AUGGG NNN | COLEARI F CEPA, with a palm-leaf motif at 


soe - “ the end of the first linet This may be expanded to— 

CCE \ (Trium) Aug(ustorum) N(ostrorum): col(legit ?) Eari(ni) (ex) 

( ( Je Tey] Pr (tglinis) Cepa(ria ?). The three Augusti owning the estate 

—'! whose products were contained in the amphora must surely 

Fic. 1 (3) be Septimius Severus and his two sons Caracalla and Geta? 

ial This would date the manufacture of the amphora to a.p. 

208-11, when all three held the title “ugustus simultaneously. When Severus died and then 

Geta was murdered the letters G and N seem to have been progressively blocked in the die. It 

is not known exactly what part the Collegium Earinum; played, if, indeed, this is the correct 

expansion. The figlina Ceparia?, which was almost certainly in the south of Spain, is known 

from a painted inscription found on Monte Testaccio to have been working in a.p. 149.‘ It 

had supplied amphorae to several other firms, like that of Aurelius Heracla and Son, before 
Severus took over the Spanish estates. 

There is no doubt that this amphora reached Britain after a.p. 208, several years later than 
Severus’s defeat of Clodius Albinus in a.p. 197 which led to the confiscation of the Spanish 
estates.5 It has often been supposed that an embargo was then placed on the export of the am- 
phorae and their contents to Britain as a punishment for her support of Clodius Albinus in his 
bid for imperial power. This stamp is apparently the first to be found in Britain which can with 
certainty be dated to the third century. It suggests that some restricted trade in oil or wine may 
have continued after the confiscation, though it is possible to think of other means by which this 
amphora could have been brought to Britain. 


A bronze pin from South Uist—Mrs. Alison Young, F.S.A., contributes the following: 
During the summer of 1956 excavations in the Outer Hebrides were undertaken on behalf of 
the Ministry of Works on South Uist, an island 60 miles west of the mainland of Scotland. One 
of the Geirnish sites known locally as 4 Cheardach Mhér, the Big Smiddy, consisted of a low 
mound roughly # acre in extent and nowhere more than 6} ft. above the level of the coastal 
plain which forms the machar. Lying 18 in. below the present level of the machar the remains 
of a wheelhouse were uncovered, which had been buried by blowing sand while still intact, for 
little fallen stone remained in the interior. The upper levels of the wheelhouse provided a con- 
venient quarry for temporary squatters at a later date, the mounded sand offering a dry habitation 
site on a seasonally wet machar. The original occupation, Phases I and II, dates probably from 
the late second or early third century a.p. and is sealed by sand blow. The material recovered 
from the succeeding Phase III horizon compares with finds from a site on the neighbouring Isle 
of Barra, which range from the fifth to the seventh centuries. In the drifted sand traces of 
a fourth occupation were found in which stones robbed from the wheelhouse were used in a dis- 


1 C.LL. xv, pt. 2, no. 2565. 6 Thanks are due to the Ministry of Works for 
2 Arch. Ael. 4th ser., xxvii (1949), 77-78, where permission to publish this note in advance of the 

there is a discussion of this question. main report. I am also indebted to Mr. C. A. 
3 Tbid. Ralegh Radford, V.-P.S.A., for discussion and com- 
4 C.IL. xv, pt. 2, no. 4226. ment. 


5 8.H.A. Vita Severi 12, 3. 
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tinctive manner. A semicircular wall built of slabs set upright, with slight remains of horizontal 
courses built above them, defined a floor of stained sand of which the full extent could not be 
traced owing to later disturbance (pl. xvrc). The remains of a T-shaped wall and a slab-lined 
post-hole belong to this horizon. In close proximity to the latter walling an elegant cast bronze 
pin was found with part of a bronze wire ring remaining in the perforated head (fig. 1 and 
pl. xvi @), a somewhat incongruous find in this primitive type of hut. 

The pin is worn and the plain wire ring may be a replacement. Where the 
ring has survived in comparable examples, it is often decorated, wholly or in 
part, with finely engraved lines at regular intervals, giving a ‘milled’ appearance. 
The Hebridean pin is 54 in. long. The perforated head, square in section, is 
decorated on the unpierced sides with grooves and shows signs of a lozenge- 
shaped panel, more definitely rendered in other examples of the type but in this 
instance by a mere ‘pinching’ at the four corners. 

One of the closest comparisons is from Lagore Crannog,' an unstratified 
find, for which a seventh-century date is suggested. More elaborate than the 
Hebridean example, this pin has a space on the top for a setting, now absent, and 
there are indications of chamfering which forms a lozenge-shaped panel on the 
square sectioned head; the milled ring has overlapping ends. 

From Carraig Aille II2 the late Professor O Rfordain records a ringless pin 
which is also comparable. This shows the mouldings on the head of the pin 
at top and bottom of the perforated face, unlike the Hebridean pin where the 
mouldings are on the imperforate sides. Discussing a more complete example 
of the type, figured on the same plate (no. 429), which bears traces of white 
metal, Professor O Rfordain gave the eighth century as the earliest acceptable 
dating for the fort and suggested that the lozenge panel may have a long life, 
while noting in another context the absence of the type in many of the later 
sites. Describing a similar pin from Letterkeen,3 Professor O Rfordain dated 
this fort, from which few relics were recovered, mainly on the evidence of a Fic.1. Pin from 
similar bronze pin. The head is square in section, and ‘a lozenge shaped panel 4 __ Cheardach 
on each face is achieved by the removal of small triangular areas at the corners’. Mhér, South 
The ring is of twisted wire, noted as an early feature. A seventh-century date is Uist (2). 
given for this example. 

Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong, who notes that the lozenge panelled pin with overlapping ring 
‘shows no pre-Christian survivals’, illustrates two, closely comparable to the Hebridean pin (nos. 
6 and 9); three examples of an interesting variant (nos. 3, 5, and 7) with spade-shaped extension 
of the head, are also shown.‘ Sir Hercules Read, also quoted by Armstrong, suggested that these 
were sty/i for writing on wax tablets, the spade-shaped extension to be used for erasure, the ring 
for attachment to the clothing. Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford has described sty/i of different types 
from the monastery site at Whitby,5 certain of which have enlarged heads, in some instances 
decorated. He also mentions two comparable examples from pre-Conquest levels at Canterbury.® 
These have slight mouldings on the shank, a convention also discernible at Lagore.7 —T'wo un- 
decorated examples of sty/i with spade-shaped heads were recovered from Carraig Aille,’ one of 
bronze, the other of iron. 


' Proc. Royal Irish Academy, liii (1950), 71, 5 Arch. \xxxix (1943), 64, fig. 15. 

fig. 14, no. 653. 6 Antig. Fourn. xx (1940), 506-7. 
* Ibid. lii (1949), 70, fig. 9, no. 438. 7 Proc. Royal Irish Academy, liii (195°), 71; 
3 Proc. Royal Irish Academy, liv (1952), 113, fig. 14, no. 216. 

fig. 5, 1. 8 Ibid. lii (1949), 7°, fig. 9, no. 437, and fig. 
* Arch. \xxii (1921-2), 74, pl. xu. 10, no. 694. 
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Through the generosity of Professor O’Kelly, three related pins from the Ring Fort of Garry. 
duff, Co. Cork, hitherto unpublished, are available for comparison. They are from the second 
period of occupation. Three of the pins (nos. 360, 375, and 491 in the forthcoming report) 
have lozenge-shaped panels, no. 360 with some indication of the grooves noted on the Hebridean 
pin. One of the pins still retains the split ring, in this instance partly ‘milled’. All are worn and 
one has a shorter head than the type. 

Two Scottish comparisons for the Hebridean pin may be quoted, both lacking rings. These are 
from Doune Hill, Relugas, on the Findhorn, Moray.! One of the pins has a diamond panel, the 
other is too worn for identification, but signs of a groove remain round the lower part of the per- 
forated head. Two crutch-headed pins of later type were also among the finds and suggest that the 
site may have been occupied for some time. At Birnie (anciently Brennoch),? in Moray, ap- 
proximately 14 miles from Doune Hill, Joseph Anderson records a church of simple chancel and 
nave design dedicated to St. Brandan, which houses his bronze bell of early ‘Celtic’ type.3 St. 
Brandan’s Fair is still held annually at the nearby town of Banff, while at Auldearn, Nairn, 6} 
miles from Relugas, St. Colm’s Market*+ was held on the first Wednesday after 19th June, 
evidence of Early Christian contacts. 

Mr. J. R. C. Hamilton records a hut at Jarlshof,5 similar in building technique to the Phase 
IV hut at 4 Cheardach Mhor and likewise tunnelled into the mounded sand. An early eighth- 
century dating for this structure is suggested from the evidence of an incised cross on a fragment 
of slate recovered from the building. 

A sherd from 4 Cheardach Mhor (pl. xvr 4) has been identified by Mr. Radford as similar to 
a class of imported wares found mainly on Irish sites to which he refers in his study of British 
trade with the Mediterranean in the Early Christian period. He suggests a seventh-eighth- 
century dating for the Hebridean sherd, which, though not strictly stratified, was found ina 
disturbed level near the entrance passage leading to the hut from which the bronze pin was 
recovered. 

The simplicity and close similarity of bronze pins with lozenge panels is outstanding, the type 
falling between the ornate designs of the pagan groups and the exaggerated ornament of the 
Norse. 

From the evidence of the comparable Irish examples, of the imported sherd and of the charac- 


teristic structure at Jarlshof, a seventh—eighth-century date may be suggested for the bronze pin 
from 4 Cheardach Mhor. 


A strap-end in the Yorkshire Museum and its continental counterparts——Dr. A. Roes sends the 
following note: The Yorkshire Museum possesses a bronze plaque in open work of unusual 
design (pl. xvir, 1, height 3-7 cm.).7 It is broadest at the top and tapers a little towards the base, 
where it ends in a narrow edge that forms an obtuse angle with the plaque. In this edge two holes 
have been bored. The decoration is as unusual as is the shape. The principal motive consists of 
the head of a grinning lion, connected to the border by means of metal ties. In the upper corners 


? National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, 6 Ballycateen, Garanes, Garryduff, Lagore, and 


nos. FC 133 and 134. Balinderry (C. A. R. Radford, ‘Imported Pottery 
2 See P. B. Johnston, Place Names of Scotland, found at Tintagel, Cornwall’, from Dark Age 
1903, p. 40. Britain, Studies presented to E. 'T. Leeds, p. 87; 


3 J. Anderson, Scotland in Early Christian Times ed. D. B. Harden, 1956). Sherds of similar ware 
(1881), p. 177. from a shore site in S. Devon have recently been 

4 W. Reeves, Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, recorded by Lady Fox (Antig. Fourn. xxxv (1955), 
1857, p. 295. 55, fig. 2, nos. 6-8 and pl. xvi1). 

5 J.R.C. Hamilton, Far/shof, H.M.S.O., 1956, 7 Inv. 1290. The Director of the Yorkshire 
p- 87. Museum kindly allowed me to publish the object. 
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were two eyelets, one of which is broken off. They must have served as rivet-holes for the fasten- 
ing of the mount, as did the holes in the border. As to the four smaller holes in the upper part, 
my first impression was that they represented the ears of two little animal heads. On looking at 
the photograph I am now less sure; it is not impossible, however, that my impression was right. 

It would not be easy to find an analogy for the decoration of the mount, but its shape bears 
some relation to that of certain bronze open-work plaques on the continent, all of which show 
an oblique edge with from one to three holes. Three of these plaques have been found on the 
Domburg beach, where the sea gradually exposed an ancient cemetery.! From the finds that 
were preserved it appears that this cemetery belonged to a settlement that existed from about a.p. 
700 until not long after a.p. 850. Evidently the Church had little 
influence there at a time when most people in western Europe 
had already become converted, for the graves still contained a 
great quantity of grave-goods. 

The three plaques are all different, but they have in common 
that they are the products of a school that did not go in for highly 
finished products and had a taste for the fantastic. Plate xv11, 3, 
shows the head of a man with a big open mouth (height 3-5 cm.). 
Plate Xvi, 4, represents the mask of an ogre (height 4-1 cm.). 
The third Domburg plaque is rather amusing: it shows two 
animals sitting on their behinds with upturned heads; their 
forepaws join over a pear-shaped hole. But one can also in-  Fyg. +, Bronze plaque from 
terpret the design as the mask of a fantastic monster staring Haithabu (}). 
open-mouthed at the beholder (pl. xvi, 5, height 3-4 cm.). 

With the York plaque they have in common not only the oblique border, but also the tapering 
towards the base, and the roughness of their execution. 

Very different is another piece that came from the isle of Schouwen, not far from Domburg. 
It was found in the dunes that once must have covered an ancient settlement; most of the things 
found in that region date from the Carolingian period. It shows two antithetic animals with the 
long, pointed ears of a lynx; their open mouths seem to snarl at the spectator (pl. xvi, 6, width 
8-7 cm.). Their long tails end in two tips that unite their backs with the narrow border. Per- 
haps the metalworker’s desire to make the plaque as strong as the ornament allowed had some- 
thing to do with the length and shape of the tails, so that we need not ask ourselves what animal 
he had in mind. From the border small animal heads in profile go out in different directions. 
Besides, in the upper part, two eyelets projected, one of which is broken off, while the other still 
contains part of the iron rivet. So do two of the three holes in the oblique border. The work is 
just as careless as that of the three other mounts; still the object has a certain charm. 

This can hardly be said of another plaque belonging to the same category, this time a square 
one, of which one example has been found in Jutland, Denmark (pl. xvii, 2, width 4-2 cm.), while 
another, almost identical, was discovered at Haithabu (fig. 1).2 The metalworker who made 
them—for they must have come from the same workshop—used a motive that was well known 
at the time: the animal standing with one forefoot raised horizontally,3 but he hardly knew how 
to adapt it to the frame. 

It would be almost impossible to guess what purpose these plaques served, were it not for still 
_ another, belonging to a private collection in The Hague. On this piece, the provenance of which 


" A. Roes, ‘Les Trouvailles de Dombourg en Acta Arch. 1933, P- 30 fig. 20; Faarverslag 
Zélande’, Berichten Rijksdienst oudheidkundig Vereeniging voor Terpenonderzoek, xiii, 1928/9, fig. 
Bodemonderzoek, 1954, pp. 64 ff.; 1955, pp. 79 ff. 6, 4, and p. 23, and the animal on the handle of the 

? IPEK, 1934, pl. 45, 9- key shown by J. Petersen, Vikingetidens Smykker, 

> See, for instance, the enamelled disc-brooches, Katalog over Utstillingen, Stavanger, 1955, fig. 102. 
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is unknown, not only the iron rivet in the oblique edge has been preserved, but also a small 
piece of leather fastened by it at the back. ‘This seems to indicate that the plaques were used as 
strap-ends, for on a decorative mounting fixed on a belt or a harness there is no place for an 
oblique edge which would give the strap another direction. On a strap-end the edge would 
present no difficulties, although it is difficult to see the advantage of it. 

The last example differs from the others in that it gives the impression of being more carefully 
made. The decoration, however, is like a piece of modernistic art: what the artist has been think- 
ing of is anybody’s guess. In order to facilitate the guessing I show it here in almost twice the 
actual size (pl. xv11, 7). 

Perhaps, once the attention has been drawn to this kind of object, others will find related 
specimens that eventually may tell us something about their origin, which is still obscure. 
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REVIEWS 


Ugaritica III. Par Craupe F.-A. ScHAEFFER. Mission de Ras Shamra, tome 8. 10} x8}. 
Pp. xi+303. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1956. Fr. 4000. 


Side by side with his admirable ‘preliminary reports’ which describe the progress of the Ras 
Shamra excavations, Dr. Schaeffer is giving us in Ugaritica a series of volumes dealing either with 
the more important objects found by him for the full study of which the preliminary reports 
cannot afford space, or with the wider problems on which his discoveries throw light. Instead, 
therefore, of having to wait for the definitive publication of the Mission de Ras Shamra (and in 
spite of Dr. Schaeffer’s amazing industry that must mean many years) we have put at our im- 
mediate disposal the chief contributions to history made by the French expedition. We have 
every reason to be grateful. 

More than half of this volume treats of the relations between Ugarit and the Hittite kings or 
the minor rulers subject to them. The importance of the tablets bearing the royal seals is incalcu- 
lable, and apart from the information they afford on international politics, commerce, palace life, 
&c., they supply synchronisms which are basic for history. The second part deals with the rela- 
tions between Ugarit and Egypt; here we have the surprising record of a marriage of an Egyptian 
princess to the king of Ugarit, and the discovery of a sword bearing the cartouche of the Pharaoh 
Merenptah—a sword, incidentally, not of Egyptian type at all. There is a brief study of Cypro- 
Minoan tablets from Ras Shamra, which can be attributed to the Cypriots living in the city, and 
finally there comes the first instalment of the Corpus of bronze weapons and implements, which 
includes the well-dated hoard of nearly eighty pieces found in the house of the High Priest of 
Ugarit. For the historian and for the archaeologist the book is invaluable. 


LrEonaRD WooLLEY 


Sicily before the Greeks. By L. BernaBé Brea. 8 x 53. Pp. 260 with 78 photographs, 50 line 
drawings and 7 maps. London: Thames and Hudson, 1957. 215. 


This account of Sicilian prehistory, from the earliest human settlement in the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic down to the beginning of Greek colonization in the eighth century B.c., represents a syn- 
thesis of the existing material, interpreted in the light of the author’s wide knowledge of 
developments in other Mediterranean lands. ‘The story is written clearly and concisely and the 
text is well translated by Miss Preston and Signor Guido. ‘The book is excellently illustrated with 
a well-chosen series of photographs and drawings and with good distribution maps showing the 
position of the sites. 

Sicilian archaeology has been embarrassed by the wealth and the uneven distribution of the 
material available. Professor Bernabd Brea has done something to correct this unbalance and has 
clarified the sequence of cultures throughout the island by his careful stratigraphical excavations, 
in particular by the sequences he has established on the Acropolis at Lipari and in the Cave of 
Chiusazza, near Syracuse. Sicily is important to our own prehistory, as its Metal Age cultures 
provide a link with the Aegean world on the one hand and the West on the other. The author 
retains the traditional Copper Age as a major division. Even allowing for the lacunae in our 
present knowledge, the Age lacks unity and definition. The change from the older individual 
burials to the succeeding collective tombs, a change crucial in any consideration of the movements 
of peoples, occurs in the middle of the Age; the characteristic Conca d’Oro culture of West 
Sicily straddles the later Copper Age and the Early Bronze Age. 

C. A. R. Raprorp 
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Fortetsa, Early Greek Tombs near Knossos. By J. K. Brock. British School at Athens, Supple- 
mentary Paper No. 2. 107}. Pp. xvii-+-209; 174-+36 pls. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1957. £6. 16s. 

This is the publication, undertaken by the author after the deaths of Payne and Blakeway, 
of a group of some twenty tombs excavated shortly before the war. Though small, the tombs 
were in use for some generations, and the chambers and their mouths were crammed with 
cinerary urns accompanied by small vases and gear. The total number of cremations seems to 
have been near three hundred, dating c. 1000-630 B.c.; and the author has skilfully elucidated the 
development in forms, technique, and decoration of Knossian pottery in this period. The most 
exuberant class is the polychrome jars with gaudily plumed birds and orientalizing ornamentation. 
The old claim that orientalizing freehand decorative elements arrived early in Crete is at last 
substantiated; and a ‘proto-orientalizing’ phase, which Brock associates with the artistic develop- 
ment of Cretan metalworking, now emerges in the middle of the Geometric. We also havea 
new outpost of European representational art in the early Iron Age if the mourners of no. 339 
and the goddesses of no. 1440 are of the ninth century. Among the other finds are engraved 
bronze reliefs of great interest. 

The production of the book is exemplary: good photographs, beautiful drawings (plain and 
coloured), and a text that seems from every point of view faultless. The book has been arranged 
with the convenience of the reader and student in mind. The material is presented objectively, 
with a precision and care that betoken years of meticulous study, and with great restraint in dis- 
cussion. Your reviewer can find nothing to criticize, unless he may diffidently suggest that the 
unlucky creature on pl. 54. 1 is a tortoise. The author, together with the British School at 
Athens, has set a new standard of scholarly publication. 

J. M. Coox 


Amazons in Greek Art. By Dietrich von Botumer. Oxford Monographs on Classical 
Archaeology. 114 x8}. Pp. 252+ pls. go. Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press, 
1957. £8. 8s. 


This big book is primarily a classified catalogue of all Amazons in Greek art down to 400 B.c. 
It contains some 1,380 items, of which about 350 are illustrated in the plates. The great majority 
are vases. Very rare in early Greek art, the Amazons become popular about 560 B.c., at first 
mainly as opponents of Heracles, then engaged in other conflicts or routine tasks of a militaristic 
polity. In the fifth century, when the conflict of Greeks and Amazons became a symbol of the 
struggle against the Persians, cycles of painting and sculpture emerged, and new themes and 
panoramas gave fresh vitality to an ageing art-subject. 

The last chapters, embracing the grand compositions, are admirably arranged. The author 
gives a concise, reasoned account of the major works and makes a number of good points of his 
own. His greatest single success is the identification (also arrived at independently by Joanna 
Konstandinou) of an archer-torso in the Conseratori as an Amazon from the Eretria pediment. 
The great bulk of the Black Figure vases, on the other hand, presents a different problem of 
arrangement; and here the book seems to suffer from excessive organization. The description 
and discussion of the vases is so parcelled up that there is no room for any general surveys of the 
development; such generalizing comment as the author offers, together with his remarks on pat- 
ticular topics, is consequently scattered about the text and hard to find. A general index could 
have done much to redeem this; but there is none, only the inevitable concordances and registers. 
The reader will also suffer both hardship and loss of time because of the lack of catalogue num- 
bers on the plates or plate references in the narrative. 

The study is thorough, well written, and handsomely illustrated. The author is master of his 
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material and elucidates its minutiae most admirably. Inevitably a few points are arguable: e.g. 
do mounts in battle not already appear on the Nearchus sherd pl. 19. 4 (cf. pl. 79. 1)? Is ‘Skyleiei’ 
on pl. 19. 1 a name or a spoliation, and is the archer (Kallie) of pl. 16 top not rather Kalyke? But 
these are trifling queries; the fact is that the observation and interpretation underlying this study 
are of a high order. 

The author and press have produced a good book; with a little forethought it might also have 
been a serviceable one. 


J. M. Coox 


Fossil Men. A Textbook of Human Palaeontology. By Bourg and Henrt Vattois. 
With a new introduction by K. P. Oakrey. 94 x64. Pp. xxv-+535. London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1957. 845. 


This is the latest of a series of editions of Boule’s famous monograph on fossil man. It was 
originally published by Boule in 1921 with an English edition in 1923 and a second French 
edition in the same year. The section on Human Palaeontology was brought up to date by Vallois 
in two French editions in 194.6 and 1953; in both of these post-war editions the bulk of the book 
was very little altered. 

This new production is excellent in quality with the original plates much better reproduced 
than in the earlier editions, either French or English, and sets a very high standard. 

Since the work falls clearly into two parts, the human palaeontology and the archaeology, it 
would be only fair to treat the two separately. The palaeontology follows the lines laid down by 
Boule in the first edition and Vallois’s main task has been to bring the section up to date. The 
additions from 1946 are entirely Vallois’s; with his own interpretation of the evidence which 
makes the section very valuable, and provides a textbook of human palaeontology which is very 
wide in its approach and is up to date, since it includes the Australopithecine material, Fonte- 
chevade and Tenifine. There are also several omissions; there is no mention of the Haua Fteah 
jaw nor Coon’s material from Iran. 

The section dealing with the archaeology is far less satisfactory. The attempts to bring it 
up to date are very inadequate and at best it is only patched, with all the faults of the original 
remaining, and not a few added. Boule’s use of the terms Pleistocene and Palaeolithic as though 
they were synonyms and his very loose use of lower, middle, and upper Pleistocene are still 
there, and while there might be a sentimental attachment to ‘Reindeer Age’ it seems a little naive. 
The whole section is thirty years out of date, and the attempts to remedy this have failed because 
the renovation has not been complete enough. 

Why ‘The Desert Fayum’ should be given as the reference for Kharga is difficult to understand, 
and to-find the hand-axe from de Morgan still used as the only illustration for Somaliland, and 
South Africa served no better, is depressing. There are many shortcomings of this type through- 
out, but these are sufficient to show that this part is of very doubtful value. 

While one would concede that the archaeology is mainly subordinate to the palaeontology, 
Vallois has not made his task any easier by trying to fit his own material into such an out-of-date 
background. Most prehistorians have several editions already on their shelves and the extra cost 
of reproducing this archaeology hardly seems worth while, and one feels that this must be the last 
time that this book is reissued in this form. Either the archaeology must be completely rewritten 
or Vallois’s periodical additions must take the form of less expensive supplements. 


J. 
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Prehistory and Pleistocene Geology in Cyrenaican Libya. By C. M. B. McBurney and R. W. 
Hey. 93 x7. Pp. xii+315 with 40 figs. and 16 pls. Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1955. 60s. 

This book is important as it helps to close the gap between northern Egypt and Tunisia which 
has long been an obstacle to the interpretation of the North African Stone Age. It is the record 
and partial synthesis of geological and archaeological field work carried out mainly in the Gebel 
Akhdar in Cyrenaica, Dr. Hey being responsible for the geological, Dr. McBurney for the 
archaeological aspects. 

In his geological studies, Dr. Hey paid particular attention to the sequence of ancient shore- 
lines. Of these he has five of potential archaeological importance, at 44-55 m., 35-40 m, 
17-20 m., 6 m., and 3 m. Some warping is to be observed, but the writer succeeds in assessing 
the influence of this factor. It appears that the 17 and 6 m. phases represent the two well-known 
Monastirian phases, whilst in the 3 m. phase the author has discovered, without realizing it, the 
Epi-Monastirian known from the south of England, western Europe, Morocco, and Arab’s 
Gulf. The sequence agrees particularly well with that of Arab’s Gulf, and an important means 
of correlation has thus been obtained. It is to be regretted that no comparison with this important 
area has been carried out, a shortcoming which applies occasionally throughout the book. The 
book’s value, which is great, would certainly have been enhanced still further by a fuller compari- 
son with material and evidence obtained elsewhere. This is of particular importance in the case 
of a publication dealing with a country geographically so isolated as Cyrenaican Libya. The 
observations in the book, however, are good and sound, and this applies again to both the geological 
and archaeological parts. It will, therefore, not become out of date, which is worth something. 

The archaeological sequence commences with a Late Acheulian occupation, which is geologi- 
cally undatable. The earliest datable remains are traces of a working floor of an unknown 
industry in a beach conglomerate between 15 and 25 m. The classifiable industries begin with 
a flake industry with faceted striking platforms and discoid cores in the 6 m. beach conglomerate. 
A Levalloiso-Mousterian phase with Neanderthal man follows the 6 m. stage immediately. 
‘This would correspond to the beginning of the First Phase of the Last Glaciation. A third 
Levalloisoid industry is found in the Younger Gravels, the formation of which is assigned to 
the Second Phase of the Last Glaciation. This state of affairs would agree with the sequence of 
Gorham’s Cave, Gibraltar. 

The earliest blade industries appear in the Second Interstadial of the Last Glaciation. There 
are two distinct variants of.a blade industry. The first shows points of resemblance with the 
Lower Aurignacian of Palestine and comes from Hagfet ed Dabba; the second, which resembles 
the Oranian, stems from Hagfet et Tera. Several late microlithic and Neolithic cultures occur 
also. 

In Tripolitania a stratified site produced a late facies of the Upper Capsian superimposed on a 
deposit containing Aterian. 

The book is much to be welcomed as the first contribution to the filling of the gap between 
Egypt and Tunisia, where further work is urgently needed. Fortunately, the authors are 
continuing their work and there is every prospect that their new discoveries will be as interesting 
as those described in this book. 

F. E. ZEuNER 


Das Palaeolithikum in den Weinberghihlen bet Mauern. By Lotuar F. Zotz. 12 x8. Pp. 
viii +330, text-figs. 90, pls. 15. Bonn: Ludwig Rohrscheid, 1955.-Price: about £5. 105. 
The Weinberghohlen are a small group of shallow interconnecting caves and shelters in aa 

escarpment overlooking a dry valley not far from Neuburg on the Upper Danube. Excavation 
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begun in 1937 by the veteran German prehistorian R. R. Schmidt, was subsequently taken over 
with the official approval of the Nazi party by A. Bohmers, labour being provided by a detachment 
of the S.S.(!) 

ome reinvestigation was undertaken by Professor L. F. Zotz after the war, which forms 
the subject of the work under review. 

It would perhaps be out of place for one not directly concerned with the political upheavals of 
modern Germany to comment on the polemics and personal invective which mark the opening 
chapters; they can have few parallels in scientific literature. 

The earlier researches by Bohmers have already appeared in a remarkably well-presented 
report in Palaeohistoria,! the official organ of the Bio-Archaeological Institute of the University 
of Groningen, to which Bohmers is now attached. This account did not, however, deal with 
organic remains other than some polleniferous deposits in the valley below the cave, only specu- 
latively correlated with the cave series proper. 

The present work describes the results obtained mainly from limited excavations in scattered 
blocks of deposit left intact by Bohmers. Meticulously detailed accounts are provided of the 
palaeontological, botanical, and sedimentological data collected. The few—rather inconclusive— 
deductions regarding climate that can be drawn from these data hardly seem to justify the length 
at which they are presented—over half the text. The archaeological data on the other hand, both 
typological and stratigraphical, are of first-rate importance. “They supply unequivocal confirma- 
tion for a spectacular claim of Bohmers, namely, to have discovered a totally new stage in the 
European Palaeolithic succession. 

The existence of this stage had already been foreshadowed by earlier finds on the Middle 
Danube, notably at the famous Hungarian cave of Szeletha. As long ago as 1923 Breuil called 
attention to the unexpectedly precocious appearance there of leaf-shaped bifacial implements 
vaguely resembling the laurel leaves of the Middle Solutrean of south-western France. In 
Hungary these objects are associated with the beginning of the Middle Aurignacian, whereas in 
Aquitaine they are unknown until after the Upper Aurignacian or Gravettian. From this Breuil 
deduced a Hungarian origin for the whole Solutrean episode of south-western Europe. Later 
discoveries have, however, largely undermined the bases for this suggestion. 

On the stratigraphical side it has now become evident—for example in the remarkably clear 
sequence at Istallésk6—that the Solutrean-like traits of eastern Europe did not even survive into 
the later part of the Middle Aurignacian, let alone into the post-Gravettian period. The distri- 
butional data again were equally significant for they showed a wide geographical gap between 
the eastern and western groups in which no convincing signs of the tools in question could be 
discovered. The alternative concept thus suggested, namely that the two geographical groups 
represented unrelated traditions distinct in space and time, gained further strength from the sug- 
gestion put forward by Caton-Thompson that the real origin of the west European Solutrean 
lay in a culture contact between the late Aterians of North Africa and the south Spanish Gravet- 
tians, 

Oneither concept, however, an important point remained to be cleared up, that is to say, the 
ultimate origin of the eastern laurel-leaves. It is this problem which the new evidence from 
the Weinberghdhlen has now settled in the most conclusive possible fashion. At the base of the 
deposit is a cultural horizon typical of the Mousterian tradition of central Europe. Above it after 
an interval comes a second horizon equally rich and reproducing all the same essential industrial 
traits with the remarkable addition of the greatest find of Central European laurel-leaves so far 
known. Above this again Zotz has now identified a true Gravettian with a typical Venus 
figurine, and above this yet another horizon records what is either a late Gravettian or an early 
Magdalenian. 


1 Palacohistoria, vol. i, 1951. 
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That two workers with so widely divergent outlook as Zotz and Bohmers should thus concur 
that the peculiar ‘laurel-leaves’ of central Europe are an indigenous trait of the late Mousterian 
in that region is a discovery of the first importance. A corollary would seem to be that the so- 
called Szelethian of Hungary is merely a cultural hybrid between the late Mousterians and earliest 
Upper Palaeolithic traditions there, and the most recent evidence from Kostienki and other south 
Russian sites suggests that a similar phenomenon may well have taken place still farther to the 
east—all regions be it noted characterized by the same basic type of Eastern Mousterian, as sug- 
gested by the reviewer in a paper some years ago.! 

The custom of priority would seem to indicate that the term first proposed by Bohmers—the 
‘Altmiihl Culture’—should now be accepted as the name for this important stage in the central 
European culture sequence. 


C. B. M. McBurney 


Zur Chronologie der Bronzezeit des Karpathenbeckers. von STEPHAN Fottiny. 9} x6}. Pp. 
165+Taf. 78. Bonn: Rudolf Habelt Verlag, 1955. DM. 36. 


Dr. Foltiny’s study, constituting as it does the first full-scale work on the mass of prehistoric 
bronzes from Hungary since the publications of Hampel and Reinecke at the end of the nineteenth 
century, is of considerable importance for the student of the European Bronze Age. The book 
consists, in large measure, of separate studies of the distribution and chronology of each par- 
ticular type of bronze (a method adapted, as Dr. Foltiny says, from Willvonseder’s study of the 
Austrian Middle Bronze Age). At the end comes a short discussion of the difficult problem of 
the Late Bronze Age in Hungary, and lists of the bronze types characterizing each phase. 

The author suffers much, as he himself laments, from the contingencies of present and past 
politics. Unable to revisit the areas he is dealing with, he cannot include the latest unpublished 
material, whilst for illustrations he must rely on republishing Hampel’s drawings. Hampel’s 
Hungary, however, included territory now incorporated in no less than six different states, so 
that the author has to extend his study to the Carpathian basin as a whole. 

This is confusing, admittedly; but there is a further source of confusion in the work which 
might perhaps k-ve been avoidable. Dr. Foltiny, dropping Reinecke’s old number classification 
for Hungary, adopts his letter classification intended originally for S. Germany. The latter does 
not apply in the same way to the Hungarian material—the author has to add in brackets ‘for 
Hungary’ at times—and one wonders if it would not have been less muddling to embark on a 
completely new classification. Another problem suggested by the limits Dr. Foltiny sets to his 
study is whether any final solution to the problems of the Hungarian bronzes can be found, or any 
fully satisfying chronology obtained, until they have first been related more firmly to the other 
cultural elements, such as pottery, than is at present the case. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Foltiny’s book cannot fail to be of great use to all students, the more so since 
recent events in Hungary may well prove a temporary setback for research there. The book is 
excellently printed and plainly but pleasingly bound. 


J. D. Evans 


Die Fungere Vorrimische Eisenzeit Gotlands. Von Erik 12X 9. Pp. 560+-fig. 313+ taf. 3. 
Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 
1955. Swed. Kr. 150. 


The foundations of this massive work were laid at the Vallhagar excavations, where Herr 


“The geographical study of the older Palaeolithic stages in Europe.’ Proc. Prehist. Soc. 1950, PP 
173, et seq. 
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Nylén directed the excavations of the Middle Cemetery. He contributed to the report (which 
has been reviewed in our journal, xxxvi, 231) an account in English of the late La Téne period in 
Gotland, which is here presented in German greatly distended and modified in detail. Illustra- 
tions and typography are superb. 

At the Middle Cemetery Herr Nylén was confronted by low cairns or spreads of stones with 
multiple burials by cremation, in which he distinguished individual burials and their associated 
grave goods with difficulty but skill. Through these associations and those from other cemeteries, 
he deduces four chronological groups (A—D) best exemplified by fibulae—A by types with bulbous 
bow, B by triangular and cross-bow types, C by cross-bow types and those with catch-plate bent 
upwards, and D by a type with serpentiform bow. These groups he checks by conventional 
typology and in an ingenious way through the layout of the Middle Cemetery. 

Group A shows influences from Middle Germany reaching Bornholm and Gotland, which 
were in close contact. B is similar and shows links with the Podmolky-Bodenbach culture and 
with north Germany. With C ties with Bornholm ended; Gotland proceeded in contact with 
Oland, but alone in the North shows a number of new forms, together with impulses from 
Bohemia. D was at the threshold of the Roman Iron Age when overseas influences slackened. 

Herr Nylén avoids absolute dates, but suggeststhat D lay around the turn of the millennia and 
that each group lasted about a generation. 

Wealth, which the Suiones honoured according to Tacitus, is hardly apparent in these rather 
monotonous assemblages of fibulae and belt plates, which the Gotlanders favoured; interestingly, 
the cairns containing almost only weapons strike a contrast and suggest a social difference. 


HumpuHrey Case 


Prehistoric Religion: a study in Prehistoric Archaeology. By E.O. James D.Lirt., Ph.D., F.S.A. 
84 x 5}. Pp. 300. London: Thames and Hudson, 1937. 30s. 


Dr. James has written an extremely interesting book. He is concerned with the religious 
emotions and practices of prehistoric man during the palaeolithic, neolithic, and early metal ages. 
He brings together many data and uses information obtained from modern primitive peoples to 
back up his conclusions. Anyone who wishes to study prehistoric religion must proceed in this 
manner, but there are frankly dangers in the method. The evidence left by prehistoric man 
gives us some knowledge of acts, not emotions. Thus most prehistorians would accept the fact of 
careful or ceremonial burial, but there is little definite evidence to tell us anything of the emotions 
of the funeral party. Some accounts of an Irish funeral wake might lead us to think that those 
left behind were glad that one of their number had gone before! Yet such is not really the case. 
Dr. James states that the religious consciousness was projected into whatever natural force or 
process or object is identified with the sacred. But have we any proof that prehistoric man—at 
any rate before the neolithic discoveries gave him more leisure to think and discuss such matters— 
had any concept of the sacred? It is a fact today that even in our own time someone about to do 
something exciting in the near future about which he or she is nervously on edge often play-acts 
what is going to be done. Doubtless there is here the element of rehearsal, but there is also the re- 
lief of emotional strain in an action But there is no element of the sacred in it. I fancy that cer- 
tainly in palaeolithic times the emotions were simpler and more natural. Death is a fact and might 
lead to emotions of either fear or love. In either case it might be well to leave with the corpse some 
tools he might need either elsewhere or should he return, as well as some food. But the various 
ideas put forward by Dr. James cannot be dismissed, and for all we can tell the psychological 
make-up of late pleistocene man may have been as complicated as that of modern human beings. 
It might be well, however, to suggest that unless this was so any application of modern man’s ideas 
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and actions to prehistoric man can be dangerous. ‘The Mousterian skull of Monte Circeo has had 
its foramen magnum artificially enlarged. Certain primitive peoples do likewise so as to extract 
the brain, which is eaten so that the life force of the dead man shall be absorbed by the survivors, 
But in the Monte Circeo case it could have been simply that the survivors liked to eat brains! 
Chapter I deals with the actual finds in palaeolithic times, accounts being given of such discoy- 
eries as Choukoutien, Chapelle aux Saints, La Ferrassie, Grimaldi, Ofnet, &c. Chapter II is 
concerned with the Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Northern Indian finds. Chapter III deals with 
megalithic burials in Europe. Many of these sites the author has visited and he can give the evi- 
dence at first hand; in other cases he has had to depend on descriptions which are not always com- 
plete. For example, at the Cueva Menga the columns do not support the roof, they are separated 
from it by a hand’s span. They would seem to be of the same nature as the standing stone inside 
the monument at Bryn Celli Ddu, which incidentally has a spiral engraved on it. Chapters IV, 
V, VI, VII, and VIII deal respectively with such subjects as cremation and mummification, the 
cult of the dead, birth, food-supply, and sky religion. The concluding chapter attempts to cor- 
relate these matters with the evidence given in the earlier chapters. Dr. James’s book is learned 
and thoughtful. He has brought together a mass of information. Whether all his conclusions 
are entirely correct will never be known. But the study has been well worthwhile and provides 
much food for thought. 


M. C. Burkitt 


L’ Exaltation de la téte dans la penste et dans l’art des Celtes. By Prerre LAMBRECHTS. 10 x6}. 
Pp. 128+ pls. 17. Bruges, De Tempel, 1954. 


In earlier studies M. Lambrechts has shown how successfully sculptures of the Gallo-Roman 
as well as the pre-Roman period may be used to throw light on some problems of early Celtic 
religion in Gaul. Continuing this line of research, he has now chosen to study the part played 
by one particular theme in Celtic religion and art—the theme of the head. Once again, sculp- 
tural groups, not a few of them British, furnish most of his evidence, but metalwork, coins, and 
literature are brought in as well. 

M. Lambrechts divides the relevant monuments into groups: he deals with the “Tétes Coupées’ 
of southern France sensibly and concisely, and a second group, sculptures of ‘a head with an im- 
posed hand’, are treated, rather controversially, as finished pieces, not as fragments. ‘Funerary 
beasts with their victims’, where the victim is sometimes represented by a head alone, form a third 
enigmatic group. The definition of a fourth type, ‘Dieux-Tétes’ or ‘Celtic gods without a body’, 
involves a new and imaginative interpretation that may be difficult to accept in its entirety: a few 
of the ‘Dieux-Tétes’ could be ornamental antefixes, while others are hard to separate from ‘tomb 
portraits’ that form another group. Three-faced heads, one category of ‘Dieux-Tétes’, should 
certainly represent a god, but a three-faced deity is portrayed on some of the monuments with a 
body, and the real significance of the ‘Dieux-Tétes’ is not too clear. Perhaps M. Lambrechts will 
return to this group at a future date. 

The last chapter of the book draws attention to some passages in medieval Celtic literature 
where a head that has been cut from its body retains special powers, and it is suggested that these 
legends reflect the same veneration of the head as do the earlier Celtic monuments. 

The sixty-two illustrations are small and of indifferent quality, but they are well selected and 
save the reader from constant reference to other works. 


F. R. Hopson 
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Bronze Age Cultures in France—The later phases from the thirteenth to the seventh century B.C. 
By Nancy K. Sanpars. 10 X7}. Pp. xvilit412+12 pls., 97 figs. and 13 maps. The 
University Press, Cambridge, 1957. £5. 105. od. 


The basic theme of this fine book is the Urnfield Culture in France: its arrival from west- 
central Europe, its development in the north-eastern angle of French territory, and its spread 
down the Rhéne into the Mediterranean south. That is the implication of the secondary title; 
but on the way good measure is given. 

An introductory section offers an up-to-date conspectus of correlations between the chrono- 
logical systems of Montelius, Reinecke, and Déchelette, extending from the earliest appearance 
of bronze in western Europe to the arrival of the first scattered Urnfield elements in France. The 
significant areas of France in the Early and Middle Bronze Age come next under more formal 
discussion, in the course of which a comprehensive picture of the local manifestations of the 
Tumulus Culture clearly emerges. 

With the arrival of a new culture the focus shifts and shortens. From this point on the subject 
is Urnfield France, and other parts of the country receive only so much attention as may enable 
the radiating Urnfield influences to be seen in their proper setting. Three chapters now, there- 
fore, describe and analyse the relevant material from north-eastern France, and distribute it be- 
tween the First, Second, and Third Urnfield phases (Late Bronze I, II, and III). This section 
constitutes the hard core of the work. It is followed by a chapter tracing the scattered and some- 
times tenuous Urnfield influences in the west; and finally by two more describing the impor- 
tant extension of the Urnfields into the south. This last section provides a welcome, and much 
needed, summary of the results achieved in recent years by the devoted labours of the now well 
established south French school of prehistorians. 

A work of synthesis on any aspect of the Bronze Age in France must, if on the grounds of 
rarity alone, rank as a major event. This is a book for which, on any count, we can only be un- 
reservedly thankful. It is first and foremost a work of scholarship. Much of it is, besides, solid 
pioneering. Here Miss Sandars has had to collect her facts from scratch, and this she has done 
from a wide range of literature rarely (since Déchelette) put to any use at all. She has, too, sup- 
plemented the inadequacy of excavation reports by examination of the often only partially sur- 
viving material, scattered in many local museums and not always readily accessible. The results 
will surprise even those who are not entirely unfamiliar with the ground. And much of the mass 
of evidence presented in the text is made available for reference and for further study in a dozen 
plates and a long series of text-figures. On that score alone the work will remain indispensable in 
its own field, simply as a source-book, for years to come. 

In a wider aspect its merits are greater still, for it fills not one but two important gaps. In the 
context of the great prehistoric phenomenon of the Urnfields it rounds off the work of Vogt in 
Switzerland, and of Kimmig and Dehn in western Germany, defining the advance and the limits 
of the Urnfield Culture to the west and south-west, and providing a firm and detailed basis for the 
further study of those Urnfields whose presence in Catalonia and beyond was first recognized by 
Bosch-Gimpera. At the same time Miss Sandars’s work restores to the prehistory of France a 
long chapter of which hitherto little more than scattered hints had been available. These are no 
small achievements. 

One of the author’s leading aims throughout is the presentation of as firm a chronological 
framework as the evidence will support. This approach Miss Sandars defends in her final para- 
graph. There should be no need of defence. The establishment of a sound relative chronology 
where none exists has a claim on our resources ranking with absolute priority over studies in pre- 
historic sociology or economics; for divorced from the element of time these last are without 
significance. And in the Bronze Age of western Europe—in France and in Britain, to say 
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nothing of Spain—an adequate relative chronology is precisely what is lacking. The present study 
makes an invaluable and logical beginning by linking north-eastern France at least on to those 
areas immediately adjacent where the sequence of events is indeed credibly attested; and finally, in 
the south, by finding contact with the Mediterranean, whence in the ultimate all dates in terms of 
years must derive. 

By its nature much of the text makes for dry and not always easy reading. In the preface and 
the epilogue, however, and at intervals all along will be found passages of a rare sensibility, and 
prose of a truly lyric ring. 


J. D. Cowen 


Notes on Prehistoric and Early Iron in the Old World. By H. H. Cocutan, F.S.A. Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, University of Oxford, Occasional Papers on Technology, 8. 93 x7}. Pp. 220 
+pls. 16. Oxford: at the University Press. 1956. 255. 


In this book, which is a companion volume to No. 4 in the same series dealing with copper and 
bronze, Mr. Coghlan has endeavoured to present as complete a picture as possible and all the in- 
formation the archaeologist is likely to require will be found in the book or in the references. 
‘There are, however, a few shortcomings. In the first place the author has used technical terms 
without explanation, and although these explanations are sometimes forthcoming later in the 
book, this is not always the case. Terms such as ‘hardness number (Vickers, Brinell, or Knoop) 
and ‘sorbitic pearlite’ (p. 146), if they need to be used at all, require proper explanation. This fault 
could have been largely eliminated had a glossary been provided. A further criticism is that the 
author has (in keeping, let it be said, with many archaeologists) too frequently given verbatim 
reports of the opinions of other workers, some of which, because of obscurity of style, would have 
been improved had they been rewritten. There is also an irritating tendency to repetition, a 
criticism that should perhaps be directed at the editors rather than at the author. The book is 
divided into ten chapters, in the first eight of which the following subjects are treated: iron ores 
and methods of mining, meteorites and meteoric iron, the smelting process and mechanical 
properties of iron, the earliest iron, furnaces and fuels, the tools of the iron-smith, the technical art 
of the smith to a.p. 1000, and explanation of some terms used in metallurgy (written by I. M. 
Allen). The last two chapters deal with the chemical, metallurgical, and metallographic examina- 
tion of selected iron objects. The somewhat detailed description of meteorites in the second 
chapter does not appear to have added much to the value of the book and much of it may turn out 
to be as confusing to the archaeologist as it is useless. Mr. Allen’s chapter, is clear and concise, but 
some of it will probably prove to be too technical for the layman. The illustrations are excellent 
as are the photomicrographs of the structures of selected objects, 


A. A. Moss 


History of the British Iron and Steel Industry from c. 450 B.C. to A.D. 1775. By H. R. Scuusert. 
93 x6. Pp. xxi+445. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. 60s. 


This book, the result of nearly twenty years of research, is a very complete history of the 
British iron and steel industry from the dawn of the Iron Age to a.p. 1775. The author gives a 
most careful and scholarly account of the industry and, as we should expect from the Historical 
Investigator to the British Iron and Steel Institute, and of a former Director of Archives, the 
documentation and references are of the highest order. As a source-book alone the work is of 
great value—unlike Dr. Johannsen’s Geschichte des Eisens, 1953, in which references were s0 
strangely and unfortunately omitted to the detriment of an otherwise outstanding book. 

Dr. Schubert divides his work into two sections: the direct and indirect processes. The first 
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section deals with prehistoric and early processes by which wrought iron was produced directly 
from the ore in small bloomery furnaces. The second part covers the development of the blast 
furnace in which cast iron was produced and afterwards converted to iron or steel by further pro- 
cessing. In the first part there are excellent chapters upon Saxon and Norman iron and the rise 
and decline of iron in the medieval Renaissance; in the second part Dr. Schubert describes the 
introduction of the blast furnace, and discusses fully the various improvements and processes 
leading on to the transition from charcoal to coke as a fuel for the iron furnace. 

In a brief review it is impossible to deal with the great volume of material, much of which is 
new, presented in this book. However, it may be said with confidence that the work will take its 
place as a standard one. In particular, this is so for the chapters dealing with the industry from 
Anglo-Saxon times onwards. Throughout, Dr. Schubert brings out with clarity the primary 
importance of the furnace in the rise of the industry. He is wisely cautious concerning the specific 
furnaces in use during the prehistoric Iron Age. In fact, evidence concerning the prehistoric 
furnace in this country is, so far, very scanty. However, from the evidence available it would 
seem that even in Roman times the old and simple bowl furnace formed the backbone of the 
industry. Evidence has not been found for the use of any of the more advanced European furnace 
types, and it is surprising to find (p. 74), that it is probable that so late as the sixth to ninth cen- 
turies A.D., perhaps even later, the simple bowl-shaped furnace was in use, and still of small 
dimensions. Even in medieval days Dr. Schubert considers the influence of the bowl furnace to 
be still strong. Also, it is interesting and important to note that he finds no evidence for the 
Stiickofen in medieval Britain. 

For blacksmith’s work archaeologists may find the following statement somewhat unusual 
(p. 143). “Ihe method of forging the iron hot still continued in the thirteenth century, but 
around 1300 it began to give place to a new method of working. The smith ceased to depend 
upon hammer and heat, and began instead to work the cold iron with the help of new implements 
such as the saw, file, and drills, and with rivets and bolts.’ Of course, the smith never ceased to 
rely upon hammer and heat. The author clarifies the matter on the next page when he says that 
the smith no longer relied exclusively on the forge and hammer. In other words, the medieval 
my undertook the secondary work which in later days became the province of the mechanic 
and fitter. 

Finally, two small corrections. Although he was interested in the matter, the analysis of the 
statuette mentioned in footnote 3 to p. 58 was not made by the reviewer; it was analysed many 
years ago at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and I believe lately by the British Cast Iron Research 
Association. Again, in the table of analyses, Appendix I, p. 340, the fourth-century A.D. axe 
from Silchester is in the collections of the County Museum, Reading. 

In conclusion, Dr. Schubert’s work is invaluable not only to the iron technologist, but also to 
- archaeologist, who requires an accurate and fully documented history of the British iron 
industry. 

H. H. CoGHLan 


4 History of Technology. Vol. 2. The Mediterranean Civilizations and the Middle Ages, 
¢. 700 B.c. to ¢c. A.D. 1500. Ed. by Cuarzes Sincer, E. J. Hormyarp, A. R. Hatt, and 
Trevor I. assisted by E. Jarrt, Nan Crow, and R. H. G. Tuomson. 9} x7}. 
Pp. lix+-802-+-pls. 44. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1956. £8. 85. 


Deep gratitude is due to Imperial Chemical Industries for the enlightened generosity and 
wisdom which planned this splendid series of volumes, and to Dr. Charles Singer and his col- 
laborators, the best possible men to edit it, and to choose the distinguished authors. 

Technology in the popular mind is the application of scientific knowledge to practical ends, 
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but in its wider meaning it is a study of the origin, development, and diffusion of the principal arts 
and industries on which civilized life depends, and without which the good life would not be 
possible. 


‘Man hath what Nature hath, and more, 
And in that more lie all his hopes of good’. 


It was the discovery and development of the simpler tools that enabled mankind to live better 
than the other animals, and the invention of other industries and arts that enabled people to sur- 
vive in greater numbers, to live in communities, and to find leisure to develop the arts that amuse 
and educate. 

Without some knowledge of technical developments it is hardly possible to understand 
adequately developments in social, legal, religious, and economic history. ‘This series of volumes 
must form a necessary part of any liberal, humane, and scientific education. It should bring 
about a deep respect for the peoples of many lands who started from zero, and slowly and pain- 
fully developed processes which became integral and necessary parts of the world’s heritage. 

These first two volumes, ‘From Early Times to Fall of Ancient Empires’, and the one now 
reviewed, “The Mediterranean Civilizations and the Middle Ages’, take us from the Old Stone 
Age down to about a.p. 1500. In these, it appears that technology is not only the parent of 
science, but the parent of civilization. In later volumes, more emphasis will come on the great 
increases in controlled observation and experiment, the gradual decrease in empiricism, and the 
increase in the development of scientific knowledge and its application to technology. 

Besides appreciating the work as a whole, it is clear from much use of the index that definite 
questions on matters of detail are answered by the best available information, usually with an 
admirably clear picture or diagram. 

But in addition to giving much satisfaction, many of the articles also stimulate. Much of the 
archaeological and literary evidence causes a desire to go farther, and develop some matter or other 
by looking for more evidence, or by further experiment or analysis. 

The series is magnificently produced by the Clarendon Press, and it is good to know that the 
Cambridge University Press is at the same time bringing out Dr. Joseph Needham’s great series 
on Science and Civilization in China. Thus the major contributions of both East and West will 
become generally known, and available as part of a liberal education. Both series should be con- 
sidered indispensable in all University, Schools, and Public Libraries. 


T. K. PENNIMAN 


The Ancient Civilizations of Peru. By J. ApEn Mason. 74X4%. Pp. xx+330+pls. 64, 
2 maps, and 1 table. A Pelican Book. London, Penguin Books Ltd. 1957. 6s. 


Dr. Mason has carried out archaeological and ethnological work in North and Middle 
America and in Colombia, but this is his first incursion into Peru. After a brief account of 
environment, physique, and language, he describes the pre-Inca cultures under the headings 
Incipient, Developmental, Florescent, and Climactic Eras . The third and longest section deals 
in considerable detail with the Inca, and the fourth is devoted to arts and crafts with special 
attention to textiles. An appendix discusses sources and gives a list of Quechua words in the 
classic form and in the phonetic orthography developed by John H. Rowe. The spelling waca 
used in the text seems odd, since it agrees neither with the classic huaca nor with Rowe’s wak’a. 
There is a 32-page bibliography, with the useful addition of a subject classification. Illustrations 
are numerous and representative; they suffer somewhat from the limitations imposed by the 
format of the series, but one cannot cavil at this, considering the price of the book. The table 
of culture periods presents alternative dating, ‘A’ accepting the ‘rather few’ radiocarbon dates, 
‘B’ following the scholars who reject these as incompatible with other archaeological data. 
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The author prefers the ‘A’ dating, but rightly points out that in the present dynamic condition 
of Peruvian archaeology the picture may be radically altered at any time. In fact, as he foresaw, 
the table and portions of the text already require some modification in the light of Duncan 
Strong’s work on the South Coast cultures. Beatrice BLackwoop 


Archéologische Funde in Ungarn. Ed. by E. B. Tuomas. 123 x9}. Pp. 425. 161 half-tone 
plates +4 colour plates +-folding map. Budapest: Corvina Verlag, 1956. £5. 


This is a sumptuous picture-book of selected objects representing Hungarian archaeology 
from the Lower Palaeolithic to the Byzantine period, arranged chronologically with a page of 
comment to each plate by members of a team of eight archaeologists. Published references to 
each object are given, and there is a general bibliography. In such a selection it is necessarily the 
fine and complete pieces that tend to be shown, but the full commentary places them in their 
general archaeological or historical setting, and does not confine itself to a bare description. 
Outstanding pieces included the remarkable Late Neolithic (Baden Culture) cart model from 
Budakalasz, the well-known Hajdé Samson Bronze Age hoard, Scythian objects including the 
electrum stag from ‘TApidszentmarton, an interesting Late Roman helmet from Budapest, 
pieces of sixth-century silver plate from a hoard of Traprain-Coleraine type at Tépe, attributed 
to the Avars, and the enamelled gold plates of the Konstantinos Monomachos crown, one of 
which is illustrated in colour. Among the minor pieces of Celtic art illustrated one should notice 
the charming bronze boar from Bata. 

Stuart Piccotr 


Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua. Vol. VII, Monuments from Eastern Phrygia. Edited by 
Sir Caper. 11 X 83. Pp. xlviiit-160+pls. 30. Publications of the American 
Society for Archaeological Research in Asia Minor. Manchester: at the University Press, 
1956. £4. 45. 

The latest volume in this series sponsored by the American Society for Archaeological Research 
in Asia Minor maintains the high standard of scholarship set by its predecessors. The material 
published is almost entirely epigraphic, though a few uninscribed reliefs are illustrated in the 
plates at the end of the book. 

The valuable introduction is in four sections. In the first, Professor Calder defines the area 
(divided between the provinces of Asia and Galatia) in which a Phrygian-speaking population 
still existed in the Roman period. He pays particular attention to Galatic Phrygia in which he 
includes the territory of Apollonia, Antiocheia, and Neapolis, identifying this with the ‘region 
of Phrygia and Galatia’ of Acts xvi. 6, and with the hitherto elusive Mygdonia, which the elder 
Pliny couples with Lykaonia and Pisidia as defining the southern limit of Phrygia. The second 
section deals with the topography of the region covered by the expeditions of 1928 and 1932. 
The subject bristles with difficulties, but the Editor’s suggested identifications, based on an in- 
timate knowledge of the terrain and its monuments, are convincing. In the third section, on 
language, a statistical analysis proves the extraordinary vitality of the Phrygian language in 
competition with the official Latin and the Greek koine during the first three centuries A.D. 
The last section, concerned with religion, will appeal to students not only of Christian epigraphy, 
but of Palaeo-christian archaeology in general. 

_ A large proportion of the epigraphic material is new; among inscriptions already published 

isa welcome revision of the famous Orkistos charter. 

In addition to line drawings and photographs, four maps illustrate the journeys undertaken 
by the two expeditions. There is also the usual comprehensive index. 

Micuaet R. E. Goucu 
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Fouilles de Saint—Blaise (1951-1956). Par Henrt Rotranp. VI Ie Supplément a Gallia. 11} y 
9 ins. Pp. 89 + 4 plans. Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1956. 


This second excavation report (cf. dnt. Fourn. xxxi, 214, for the 1935-45 work), gives ad- 
ditional information on the defences and churches and an account of new work inside the town 
and at the main entrance. Traces of an initial occupation have been found with an indigenous 
Hallstatt culture without, and then with, Etruscan and Greek imports. The defences extend to 
the west side and, in addition to the wall of the fourth century B.c., an earlier one of ‘@ Crochet’ 
build, of sixth to fifth century B.c. date, has been distinguished. A few buildings of both early and 
late dates have been excavated, and the occupation gap from the first century B.c. to the fifth 
century A.D. confirmed. A newly discovered succession of church plans dating from the fifth to 
the twelfth centuries a.p., at Ugium and Castelveyre, are of especial interest. Lamboglia make 
use of the material, and imprecise destruction date in the first century B.c., in his work on Pre- 
campana and Campana pottery. The Early Christian pottery is a link between the North African 
series and imports into Britain and Ireland. But the report does not contain a single measured 
section of the stratification; the photograph show no clear sections cut at right angles to either 
the defences or the habitations; and M. Rolland explains (p. 53) that he has not the means at 
his disposal to publish here the pottery details. On these scores, readers will be disappointed. 


M. Aytwin Corton 


Ancient Landscapes: studies in Field Archaeology. By Joun Braprorp, M.A., F.S.A. 93 x7}. 
Pp. xvii+297-+pls. 75. London: G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 1957. £4. 45. 


This remarkable book upon air-photography and its results is written by an enthusiast, both 
for the subject and its visual presentation. One of the characteristics of the sources cited, especially 
those from abroad, is the indifferent reproduction of air-photographs in illustration, however good 
or bad the originals may have been. Again, it is doubtful how far the full possibilities of the 
medium have been exploited, especially in relation to photographs taken at different altitudes and 
at different moments in the cycle of agricultural development. Among those familiar with the 
technique in this country these points are now reasonably well understood, so that much of what 
Mr. Bradford has to say on this side is so familiar as to raise the question whether this part of the 
exposition could not have been curtailed or condensed. When, however, it is recalled that this 
country is the outstanding pioneer in the technique and that the book is written for a wider 
audience, the emphasis upon methodology is fully justified. The methods are indeed so clearly 
explained that in due course they will be absorbed so successfully that the recipients will be per- 
suaded they have invented them themselves. The field covered is the classical world and the stan- 
dard of the original photographs and, equally important, their reproduction deserves the highest 
praise. Iraq is viewed at such sites as Nimrud, Hatra, and Samarra, the East Mediterranean at 
Gordion and Rhodes, while our own land is used to provide smaller-scale details of finer points. 
But the bulk of the work is given over to Neolithic and later settlements in Apulia, Etruscan 
cemeteries, centuriation in Italy, Dalmatia, Africa, and Gaul, and to some major and minor sea- 
ports. Town-planning is touched upon in northern Italy and elsewhere, but in such a fashion as 
to indicate potentialities rather than to develop the study. Everywhere the importance of follow- 
ing up air survey by ground survey is given the emphasis it deserves. One borrowed block raises 
a whimsical question: what is the Roman soldier represented as using the groma intelligently 
(p. 151) in fact really doing? 


I. A. RicHMOND 
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Recueil des bronzes de Bavai (= VIIIe supplément a ‘Gallia’). By Germarne Farper-FEyt- 
mans. With a Preface by M. re Cuanorne Henri Brévecet. 11 X84. Pp. 140+2 folding 
plans +57 plates. Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1957. 


Bavai, the leading township of the civitas Nerviorum, was an important administrative and 
commercial centre under the early and middle Roman Empire. Its potteries were noted for 
their peculiar wares; and the wealth and taste of many of its citizens are attested by the fine 
mosaics, the frescoes, the jewels, the rare marbles used for domestic adornment, and, above all, 
by the particularly rich and interesting series of bronzes—statuettes and objects with figured 
decoration—that the site has yielded. Some of these bronzes, such as an Eros (no. 5) and the 
Wounded Amazon (no. 104— if genuinely antique and really found at Bavai), were imported 
from Mediterranean studios; others, such as the splendid, if somewhat florid, Hercules, now in 
the British Museum (no. 45), and perhaps the magnificent bull (no. 141), must have been 
fashioned in the workshops of central or southern Gaulish masters; while the numerous mass- 
produced and undistinguished figurines of Mars and Mercury, the strange, but attractive, ‘Celtic’ 
pieces, such as the Apollo with Lyre (no. 6) and a Hercules (no. 48), the curious plaques depicting 
the Magna Mater (nos. 195, 196), and the unusual key-handles in the shape of stylized beasts 
(nos. 247-64.) were almost certainly the local efforts and specialities of Bavai itself. The Bavai 
bronzes form, indeed, a representative cross-section of the very varied types of works of art that 
one expects to find in a peripheral provincial area of the Roman Empire. 

In her introduction Dr. Faider-Feytmans discusses the problems that beset the task of ‘round- 
ing up’ the Bavai bronzes and of establishing their provenience. Hardly any have come to light 
in stratified deposits; the great majority have found their way to museums in France and neigh- 
bouring countries from private collections, unaccompanied, for the most part, by records of their 
precise find-spots; while the whereabouts of some, known from drawings and descriptions to 
have once existed, cannot now be traced. The story of these numerous collections, from the 
sixteenth century onwards, makes fascinating reading and the writing of it must have involved 
the author in very extensive researches. 

The careful and detailed catalogue is arranged according to the content and character of the 
statuettes and objects. It contains 311 items, excluding the post-classical pieces and the modern 
forgeries that have been attributed to Roman Bavai. In matters of chronology Dr. Faider- 
Feytmans is noticeably reticent; and indeed most of the Bavai bronzes are extremely difficult 
todate. But we should have liked to know more about her own views occasionally, for instance, 
as to the periods to which the portraits (nos. 85, 86) belong. The illustrations are generous in 
quantity, but very unequal (no doubt inevitably) in quality. J. M. C. Toynsee 


Essays in Roman coinage presented to Harold Mattingly. Ed. by R. A. G. Carson and C. H. V. 
SUTHERLAND. Pp. xiv + 292, frontispiece, 8 plates, 10 figs. Oxford University Press, 1956. 
60s. 


That his colleagues, friends, and pupils should combine to do honour to our Fellow Harold 
Mattingly, who has done so much to advance the study of Roman coinage since in 1914 he 
published his first two articles upon it in the Numismatic Chronicle will surprise no one. That 
they should choose to do so in a book containing a closely knit series of articles on Harold Mat- 
tingly’s own subject has meant that, as well as honouring him, they have provided a book which 
indicates the present state and status of Roman numismatic studies. So many Festschrifts fail to 
attain any internal unity of purpose that when one like this appears, whose internal unity is 
paramount, it is bound to receive special welcome. No Roman numismatist, indeed no serious 
student of Roman things, can afford to neglect these essays, and many will wish to possess them, 
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To assess the contents fully is beyond the scope of this review. Suffice to say that, when scholars 
such as A. H. M. Jones, Stanley Robinson, Andrew Alféldi, A. R. Bellinger, Humphrey Suther- 
land, Jocelyn Toynbee, and Philip Grierson are included in the list of contributors, the fare 
provided is bound to be both broad-minded and stimulating. The most interesting essays for the 
non-numismatist are those of Professor Jones on ‘Numismatics and History’, Professor Toynbee 
on ‘Picture-language in Roman Art and Coinage’, and Mr. Grierson on “The Roman Law of 
Counterfeiting’. If the remaining essays in the book, amongst which may be singled out Mr, 
Robinson’s on “The Punic coins of Spain’, Dr. Kraay’s on ‘Early Imperial Countermarks’, Dr. 
Sutherland’s on “The “Reformed” Coinage of Diocletian’, Mr. Bellinger’s on ‘Greek mints 
under the Roman Empire’, and Miss Robertson’s on ‘Romano-British coin-hoards’, are more 
strictly numismatic in scope, they are none the less interesting and valuable, and the volume asa 
whole marks a firm advance in the progress of Roman coin-study and points the way to many 
further avenues of research. The book includes, as all good Festschrifts should, a full bibliography 
of the writings of the man to whom it does honour. Printing and format are excellent, and all 
concerned may be congratulated on a fine conception, well completed. D. B. Harpen 


Catalogue of the Roman Inscribed and Sculptured Stones in the Grosvenor Museum, Chester. By 
R. P. Wricut, with contributions by I. A. Ricumonp. 93 x7}. Pp. 68+47 pls. and 3 
figs. Chester & North Wales Archaeological Society, 1955. 255. 


The title of this book emphasizes its basic identity with Haverfield’s original catalogue, pub- 
lished in 1900 as vol. vii in the new series of the Chester Archaeological Fournal and long out of 
print. The idea of a new edition arose during the planning of the Chester & North Wales Society's 
centenary celebrations, and its preparation was entrusted to our Fellow Mr. R. P. Wright, at 
whose invitation Professor Richmond undertook a fresh analysis and description of the sculptures, 
while Mr. Wright revised the epigraphic texts. Collation of this new edition with that of 1900 
shows how much devoted labour has been contributed by the two writers: new and improved 
readings of many of the inscriptions have been obtained, the descriptions of the sculptures set a 
new standard, and the splendid series of half-tones allows a good measure of control. Misprints 
are few and unimportant, and printing and binding combine to make a very handsome volume. 
Pietas has presumably been the reason for retaining as much as possible of Haverfield’s com- 
ments on individual texts, but it is unfortunate that those comments have not been printed in 
inverted commas; for some of them, which perhaps seemed sufficient in 1900, have a rather old- 
fashioned look now—and there are several cases in which one could have wished for an attempt 
to squeeze more juice from the lemon than Mr. Wright has allowed himself. As it is, the book 
gives Haverfield less credit than was due to him—and it may earn adverse criticisms of Mr. 
Wright as an epigraphist from readers who assume that he is the author of some of the less 
fortunate observations in the commentary. 


Eric 


Roman Roads in Britain: II, North of the Foss Way-Bristol Channel. By 1. D. Marcary. 
9? <7}. Pp. 288-+-pls. 24-6 maps. London: Phoenix House, 1957. 50s. 


The second volume of this important work deals principally with the roads of the military 
zone of Roman Britain. It also includes valuable addenda to volume I and a conspectus of the 
two volumes reviewing such general topics as order of development of the road-system, structural 
points, and the tracing of lost Roman roads today. There is added a useful text of the Antonine 
Itinerary, with comments upon several difficult points. The main purpose of the work, to give 
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an account of the course and visible remains of the roads, is in general admirably fulfilled. There 
is, however, still room for the exercise of the author’s pertinacity and skill in producing a good 
collection of road-sections, drawn to common scale, as are those now presented, but in conventions 
which would illustrate accurately, in the manner of the Rémisch-Germanische Kommission, the 
real nature of the materials composing the roadway. With a commentary upon their engineering, 
such a work would form a real monument to the Roman achievement, which Mr. Margary 
measures at just over 6,500 miles. An eye for such features as cuttings, illustrated by appropriate 
cross-sections, would enhance our appreciation of their task, and underline the reasons for such 
remarkable structures as the Doctor’s Gate and Blackstone Edge roads, the latter illustrated by 
three fine photographs, the former lacking a statement of its total width. It may be observed how 
the trough caused by wear on Blackstone Edge exhibits a notable bias to the right, suggesting 
that Dr. Marsh’s view that it was created not by a brake-pole but by a skidded wheel, was correct. 
Here, however, is no room for detailed criticism. Occasionally descriptions baffle; for example, 
‘fat stone slabs laid horizontally and set in gravel to a depth of 8 inches’ (p. 16). While to describe 
High Street (p. 119) as ‘all to no real purpose’ perhaps fails to give due weight to the engineering 
value of a watershed course in one of the wettest and coldest parts of England, and to the strate- 
gical value of its place in a cordon or network. 
I. A. RicuMonp 


Roman Silchester: the Archaeology of a Romano-British Town. By Grorce C. Boon. 84 x 5}. 
Pp. 245-+pls. 21+ figs. 38-++1 folding plan. London: Max Parrish, 1957. 25s. 


A new book on Silchester is an event. For years the place has figured in our textbooks, but 
increasingly has failed to serve the purpose of our Society in undertaking its excavation ‘to reveal 
to the world the whole life and history . . . of a Romano-British city’ (P.S.4.? xiii, 92). 

The resulting town plan was bogus—a hotch-potch of 300 years of development—and pub- 
lication of the finds was never undertaken. Now Boon has given us a modern review of the 
place and its contents in a book excellently illustrated with previously unpublished photographs 
of the original excavations, and splendid drawings and reconstructions from the pen of Mr. 
T. L. Gwatkin. The text contains much stimulating comment and is documented in a full 
series of notes at the end, reference to which would have been greatly facilitated had the publishers 
thought to put chapter numbers at the head of each page of text and notes. 

In detail the book has uneven merits. Mr. Boon is fascinating and at times brilliant in his 
study of the great collection at Reading, less compelling, however, in the field. To take the 
defences first; he has clearly been led astray by wishful thinking when he attributes the so-called 
Belgic defence I, newly identified from air photographs and partially excavated by himself, to the 
pre-Roman city. The evidence of the silting of the ditch (pp. 52-54) proclaims its Roman date; 
so surely does its plan seen on fig. 4. The four gates are four-square, exactly fitting a Roman 
street grid, and if only the course of this ditch had been inserted on the town-plan (end plate) the 
early city would have sprung to view. If we are to look for the Belgic defence—and why should 
we assume there was one?—we must surely consider the claims of the outer earthwork. Its 
scale, its behaviour especially in Rampier Copse, its relation to the travelling dykes, and the very 
size of the area it encloses, all proclaim its non-Roman origin; and this is confirmed by its relation 
to the Roman roads, all of which run on long straight alignments aimed at the gaps through it 
which are not four-square or designed in relation to through streets. ‘The gates are thus prior 
to the roads; yet the roads are early. The Devil’s Highway was surely constructed soon after 
A.D. 43: the Winchester road is prior to the new Chichester road which joins it obliquely; but 
the latter is itself associated at Iping with an earthwork exactly analogous to Flavian Hardham. 
If Belgic Calleva were defended, it was surely by this outer earthwork; and if the 1939 excavation 
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found Roman bricks in its tail, there is evidence in the 1939 sections of two periods in the bank. 
If we ask why Claudian Silchester, newly provided with ‘defence 1’, required to rebuild the 
outer earthwork (? possibly in Flavian times), we can point to Verulamium where a Claudian 
enclosure is now known, later possibly enlarged by the Flavian Fosse. It was an era of grow- 
ing urban sprawl, but Boudicca had lived too recently for open cities to be happy. 

The outer earthwork encloses nearly 250 acres, far too big an area for ‘Hadrianic’ Silchester 
(p. 73). ‘The town was not so important, nor was the Hadrianic epoch one in which towns were 
being defended in Britain: that much we do now know. Boon (p. 76) repeats a suggestion of 
Birley that Calleva became a munictpium on the strength of one of three early third-century 
inscriptions which mentions the collegium peregrinorum c(ivitatis) C(allevensium); though since 
the second stone qualifies the collegium perigrinorum as Callevae consistentium, there can be no 
grounds here for confidence. If this Roman status is to be rejected, so is its prehistoric status of 
Calleva Catuvellaunorum (pp. 54, 63). Not even Camulodunum ever claimed this. Whether 
Calleva was conquered by the Catuvellauni is another matter, and rests on the uncertain evidence 
of coin-distribution; and be it noted that on coin-evidence one could deny that Calleva had ever 
been an Atrebatic stronghold (pp. 56-57). In any case, as early a date as a.p. 25 for conquest 
by the northern kingdom can hardly be justified; there was no Roman reaction till a.p. 40, 
and Verica was not a fugitive till 42. More suggestive are Boon’s views on the origins of the 
British Atrebates (p. 45). But if, indeed, they came up the Thames, why not in the first Belgae 
invasion itself? ‘Their settlement would then be complementary with that of the Catuvellauni. 
The year §7 B.c. has little to recommend it. But this whole theory rests on Mack’s incomplete 
map of the early Atrebatic coins, and takes no account of the numerous contemporary quarter- 
staters which redress the balance in Sussex: we now know that the so-called Regni of Mack had 
no pre-Roman existence. 

Undue space has intentionally been devoted to discussing these controversial matters. That is 
a function of a review. But another is surely to praise where praise is required. Boon’s later 
chapters, especially where he draws on his unrivalled knowledge of the material stored at Reading, 
reach a high level of interest no less than of scholarship, and in the space still available it is 
impossible to do them justice. One is struck by the richness of the finds—‘one of the finest and 
most extensive collections of antiquities in the Roman Empire’ (p. 27). Rightly interpreted, as 
they have been here, they throw a flood of light on the daily life and economic history of 
Roman Britain, and allow us after all to be grateful that our Society did excavate this place. 
Other sites must yield the detailed historical story obtainable by modern methods. At Silchester 
we have a complementary yield, a rich panorama of the accoutrements of Romano-British 
civilization, now for the first time made accessible in this book. S. S. Frere 


Roman glass from dated finds. By C. Istncs. 9} x6}. Pp. viiit186+figs. 134. Groningen: 
I. B. Walters, 1957. 


This is a valuable pioneering book, the result of a great deal of hard work, and much system- 
atic research. 

Miss Isings has based her evidence mainly on western finds but she has also travelled widely in 
Italy and one great merit of the book is that here for the first time we have an attempt to use the 
Italian (particularly the Pompeian and Herculanean) evidence for dating glass types. For 
eastern glass she has had to rely on published descriptions, in the main, with the result that her 
treatment of it is deficient in scope and, at times, weak in its conclusions. It might have been 
better to concentrate solely on the western glass, which is so much more adequately documented. 

It is unfortunate that the book had to appear in the form of a doctoral thesis, for that has 
meant cutting down the illustrations to an extent which clouds the argument and, indeed, in 
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many instances vitiates it: for Miss Isings’s individual drawings often conflate a number of 
divergent forms. Form 5, for example, covers fine mould-pressed bowls of the first century, and 
fourth-century blown bowls from Egypt; form 39 covers blown bowls of Artas type and con- 
temporary cold-cut chalices and bowls of far different ancestry, fabric and even shape. Those 
who are not expert in glass would do well not to trust to her form-drawings but to seek out the 
original illustrations she cites. 

Indeed the wealth of references and bibliographical detail is the really valuable part of the 
book. Never before has anyone attempted to correlate in print the numerous dated finds of glass. 
There is much that is hesitant in her conclusions, as is but natural: some types can, it is true, be 
fairly closely tied down in date, but many others cannot, either because they had a very long life— 
lasting perhaps for centuries—or because we have not as yet the information on which to date 
them closely. But Miss Isings has made a beginning; she has a great fund of notes and infor- 
mation already in her possession; and if she will now set out to produce a much longer book with 
many more form-drawings and a number of photographic plates (for glass cannot be understood 
from drawings alone) she will put us much more firmly in her debt. Till she does that, this pre- 
liminary study will retain its value. It is full of sound sense and its merits far outweigh its 
deficiencies. D. B. Harpen 


Central Gaulish Potters. By J. A. Stanrretp and Grace Simpson. 11 X73. Pp. liiit+-300+ 
pls. 170+51 text-figs. London: Oxford University Press: University of Durham Publica- 
tions, 1958. £6. 6s. 


This sumptuous work is the product of three authors, J. A. Stanfield who originated it, E. B. 
Birley who co-operated with Stanfield and after his death carried on his work, and Grace Simpson 
who completed it by increasing the body of material it contains by completing and explaining 
its arrangement, and by suggesting the methods by which it may be made serviceable. The 
61 plates which comprise the first section were drawn and arranged by Stanfield, though he left 
no letterpress to accompany them. The drawings of the remaining hundred odd plates are also 
largely his work, though much additional material has been collected by Professor Birleyand Miss 
Simpson and this together with the 51 text-figures were drawn by W. Dodds. The very high 
standard attained by Stanfield’s drawings has long been recognized; Mr. Dodds’s may be said to 
fall only slightly below it. 

The plan of the book, limited to central Gaulish potters of the second century, is to isolate the 
work of individual potters or of partnerships of potters by representative collections of their bowls 
showing details exclusive to them or characteristic of them. This is easiest with signed works, 
and these have been largely used in the second and larger section covering the period from 
Hadrian onwards. But it is Stanfield’s great achievement that potters of the Trajanic period (c. 
100-20) have been isolated in the same way, although of some ten of them only two, Libertus 
and Butrio, frequently signed their moulds. Of the rest five were nameless to Stanfield (a single 
signature of his X—4 has since appeared); four other names indeed appear, but quite exceptionally, 
and then only as signing the individual bowl and not the mould. In spite of this, it is not, I think, 
too much to say that any fragment of reasonable size could, with the help of this book, be assigned 
to that one of this Trajanic group to which it belongs. This result was obtained by a study of 
the decorative details and the schemes of decoration, and the elaborate table of figure-types com- 
piled by Miss Simpson, besides its main purpose, provides a check on the soundness of his method. 
Thus it appears that the Potter of the Rosette has 17 exclusive types, shares 7 with Ioenalis, 8 
with Donnaucus, and 3 with others of the group. 

The second half of the book, though not subdivided, falls into two sections in both of which 
most of the isolations rest on names in the mould, though Potters X—5, X—6, and the Potter of 
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the small S are nameless. The first section groups the potters dated c. 120-50 (except two carried 
on to 160). They include those who have often been classified as Hadrianic or ‘Hadrian-Anto- 
nine’. The rest, a larger number, are those previously classified as ‘Antonine’ and sometimes 
dated c. 140-80, and include the mass-producing factories like those of Advocisus, Paternus, 
Cinnamus. Here the difficulty of isolation lies partly in the smaller number of decorative details, 
which in all periods tend to be used more exclusively than figure-types, and in the undoubted 
increase in the use of the same figure-types, and even decorative details, by contemporary potters, 
who seem therefore to have worked to some extent in common. In Miss Simpson’s second index 
of signed figure-types more than 60 figures are each used by five or more potters. It is in this last 
period that we find not only bowls marked by one potter but made in a mould signed by another, 
e.g. Cintusmus—Cinnamus, but even two names on the same mould (or apparently so), eg, 
Cerialis—Cinnamus. In spite of these difficulties, however, it is generally possible (as the plates 
show) to isolate an unnamed piece and assign it to an individual or to a small contemporary group. 
‘Thus an advance is made towards the utilization of figured Samian for chronological purposes in 
the second century comparable to that made for the first century by Knorr and Oxé. 

Space is lacking to discuss in detail the problems involved in the dating of the several groups, 
For reasons explained in the Introduction the evidence for this is drawn from the military 
area Wales, Hadrian’s Wall, the Wall of Pius, and other Scotch forts and above all Corbridge. 
Except for the Trajanic groups the evidence of Wales is more important for the dating of the 
forts than of the potters. And the evidence, especially from Corbridge, has led to a dating of the 
latest potters (who in fact had the largest output) which I think is too late. Thus of the seven 
most prolific potters, Advocisus, Divixtus, Casurius, Doeccus are dated 160-90, Albucius and 
Cinnamus 150-90, and Paternus 145-90. The first four are thus placed completely in the 
Antonine II period at Corbridge and in the late period on the Scotch Wall, an arrangement 
which it seems hard to justify, and in view of the probability that a considerable stock was 
provided at the beginning of a period on a military site (Rottweil is a case in point) it may be 
doubted whether supplies need be supposed to have arrived as late as 190—5. 

But these problems of close chronology need more detailed study of material in Britain and 
abroad—perhaps particularly on the Upper Danube, and here we have the work which will 
make that study possible and effective. Those responsible for its production deserve the grateful 
congratulations of all who are concerned in these studies 

The book is produced in the way the Oxford University Press has taught us to expect, nor 
should the liberality of the University of Durham lack recognition. But here is a book which 
neither the student nor the excavator can do without, and it costs six guineas. R. Knort’s latest 
volume has half as many plates at less than one-fifth the price! 


D. ATKINSON 


Herrschaftszeichen und Staatssymbolik. Von Percy Ernest SCHRAMM, 3 vols. 9} X6}. Vol. |, 
xxiv-+376 pp., 9 figs., 40 pls., 1954, DM. 56: Vol. II, xvi+-312 pp., 15 figs., 40 pls, 
1955, DM. 56: Vol. III, xxiv-+ 366 pp., 8 figs., 48 pls., DM. 72; being No. 13 of Schriften 
der Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Anton Hiersemann Verlag, Stuttgart. 


Professor Schramm is already well known for his twenty-year-old analysis of the English Coro- 
nation service from a constitutional and liturgical point of view. His latest work is an exhaustive 
study of the insignia of western European chiefs and kings, from the earliest times to the end of 
the Middle Ages, and embraces alike the finds of Thorsberg and Sutton Hoo, the Alfred Jewel, 
the crown on the image of Ste Foy at Conques, the Silver Throne of Aragon, and the Honours 
of Scotland. Certain sections have been contributed by other scholars, e.g. Jankuhn on the Thors 
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berg material and Elze on the Iron Crown of Monza, but the guiding, commenting, and co- 
ordinating spirit is Professor Schramm’s throughout. 

And that, perhaps, is where the trouble begins. When we turn to the Professor’s references to 
English history and the English Regalia, we find so many misinterpretations of evidence, and 
occasional misstatements of fact, that our confidence in the less familiar parts of the work is 
necessarily shaken. The drawing of Edward I in his coffin, preserved in the Library of our Society 
and published in Archaeologia, \xxxvi, is cited more than once as representing Edward the Con- 
fessor; conversely, Edward I appears to be credited, in another volume, with the institution of the 
practice of ‘touching for the Evil’. What is more serious is that the statement is put forward to 
support a version of the old theory about the king’s claim to combine spiritual and temporal func- 
tions, which was so hotly disputed—and, one would have thought, finally disproved—by the late 
Father Thurston. Elsewhere, we find the ‘great crown’ of the Plantagenets unjustifiably identi- 
fied with the crown of St. Edward, and the surprising suggestion that the gold-plated figure in 
armour bequeathed to St. Edward’s shrine by Henry VII possibly represented the peace-loving 
Confessor himself. The authority cited for this and other disconcerting statements is an article in 
Archaeologia which, auctori credite, neither said nor intended anything of the kind. 

This does not affect the usefulness of the book as an iconography and bibliography of royal 
ornaments. Professor Schramm has earned our thanks for illustrating so many examples and refer- 
ring us to so many original sources, and it is to be hoped that he will not take it amiss if we wel- 
come his pictures and authorities without necessarily accepting his interpretation of them all. 


Martin R. Hotmes 


Fewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman World. By Epwin R. Goopenovucu. Vols. v—vi: Fish, 
Bread and Wine. Pp. xxii+205+figs. 186; xii+261-+figs. 269. New York: Bollingen 
Series XX XVII: Pantheon Books, 1956. 


In the new volumes (on vols. i-iv, cf. this ‘fournal, xxxvi, 1956, p. 229) of his really magnum 
opus (it appears now that there will eventually be more than the seven volumes originally planned) 
Goodenough, after having dealt previously with the symbols taken from distinctly Judaic liturgy, 
now begins on what he calls ‘borrowed’ symbols. He sets out to show from the symbols of fish, 
bread, and wine how “a living symbol keeps a basic value so long as it lives, even though new times, 
civilizations, or religious formulations, in which it is used will force explanations of the value in 
new terms’ (vol. vi, p. 125). A formidable amount of reading and scrupulous examination of the 
available facts has gone into these volumes. Even scholars who have an open mind for what 
Christian theologians used to call ‘prefigurations’ and psychologists as well as social anthropologists 
nowadays like to call ‘archetypes’ will be astonished at the number of coherent, solid similarities 
which have so far been usually noticed only with a certain caution and diffidence by the more 
critical. If Goodenough concludes vol. vi (p. 220) with the humble statement that he has 
‘proved’ nothing, but also stressing that on the other hand his evidence cannot be ‘disproved’ 
I should like to quote—paraphrasing his argument |.c.—what the late Professor H. Frankfort 
expressed a few years ago: ‘I do hold’, Frankfort wrote, ‘that a viewpoint whence many seem- 
ingly unrelated facts are seen to acquire meaning and coherence is likely to represent a historical 
reality; at least, I know of no better definition of historical truth’ (The Birth of Civilization, p. 21). 
‘But each new insight’, Frankfort continues, ‘discloses new complexities which now demand 
elucidation, while at all times a number of facts are likely to remain outside any network to be 
established.” Now Goodenough has certainly spread his network exceedingly wide, with the aim 
that no relevant fact throwing light on his Jewish symbols should remain outside. Not only 
Greek and Roman civilization (not excluding early Christianity) but also the whole of the ancient 
Near East has been most thoroughly searched. Indian religion had, of course, to be left after all 
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outside the network, as well as Islam (regretfully, see vol. vi, p. 105/6, n. 61), and a whole 
library would have had to be written if all the anthropological and ethnographical data were to 
have been considered. (However, a reference to F. Bammel, Das heilige Mahl im Glauben der 
Volker, Giitersloh, 1950, might have been useful.) 

Familiarity with the unleavened Passover-bread and the heavenly manna will find us prepared 
to see bread among the Jewish symbols. More surprising is the very strong case the author makes 
out (against F. J. Délger) for a Jewish fish-symbolism, preceding (and preparing for) the familiar 
Christian one. The symbolism of wine which occupies about three-quarters of the two volumes 
is stretched to encompass all the conceptions of the life-giving ‘divine fluid’, i.e. besides wine 
proper, milk (and blood), sperma (phallicism— inseparable from the Dionysiac cult), and fire 
(= light, conceived as divine effuence). Among the ‘complexities which demand elucidation’ 
(to use Frankfort’s words quoted above) Goodenough deals with subjects one would hardly ex- 
pect to find in a work on Jewish symbols, such as Babylonian and Egyptian mythology (for Min 
cf. now C. J. Bleeker, Die Geburt eines Gottes, 1956; for Bes-Pantheos R. Pettazzoni’s studies 
on Aion-Chronos in Essays on the History of Religions, 1954), Hermaphroditism (an appraisal of 
Hermann Baumann’s bulky study Das Doppelte Geschlecht, Berlin, 1955, would have been wel- 
come), Euripides’ Bacchae, the ‘Love-Names’ (halos) on Greek vases, and Plato’s Symposium. 
The author may sometimes read too much into some scant evidence. But as long as the hypo- 
thetical weed is kept under reasonable control (and Goodenough is sincerely anxious again and 
again to mark guesswork as such), a scholar who follows the parable of the tares (Matt. xiii. 
24-30) can probably expect a better harvest than the overcritical one, who weeding out every 
suspicious blade gathers in the end just about as many grains for his ‘harvest’ as he has sown. 
Thus much can be said already: whoever engages in research on symbolism—no matter of what 
period and civilization—will have to use Goodenough’s work, not only for its immense literary 
and archaeological material, but also for the many new ideas which are often convincing, and 
almost always persuasive. 


A. A. Bars 


Drawings after the Antique by Amico Aspertini: Sketchbooks in the British Museum. By Puy us 
Pray Boper. 1139}. Pp. xiv-+108-+pls. 64. London, the Warburg Institute, 1957. 
£3. 35. 


This handsomely produced volume, which forms Vol. 21 of the Studies of the Warburg 
Institute, is part of a project, sponsored jointly by the Warburg Institute in London and the 
Institute of Fine Arts of New York University, for making a ‘census’ of antique works of art 
known to Renaissance artists. Here Mrs. Bober edits two sketchbooks, now preserved in the 
British Museum, which were compiled during the thirties of the sixteenth century by the artist 
and antiquary Amico Aspertini. The main bulk of the book consists of a descriptive catalogue 
of ‘London I’ and of an inventory of ‘London II’. But these are prefaced by learned and interest- 
ing essays on the content of the sketchbooks, their attribution to Aspertini, and their date, and bya 
sensitive assessment of the artist’s personal reactions to ancient sculpture and of the contribution 
made by the antique towards the formulation of his own artistic style. Aspertini’s classical tastes 
assumed an oddly ‘unclassical’ shape. His interpretations of ancient works breathe a bizarre, 
almost barbaric, passion which would have startled the Roman artists. 

Interspersed among the excellent facsimiles of the London sketches are photographs of some 
selected ancient originals and reproductions of a number of related Renaissance drawings after 
the antique, introduced for comparative purposes. For the archaeologist the most important 
items illustrated are the drawings and photographs of hitherto unpublished Roman sculptures. 


J. M. C. Toynsee 
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Byzantine architecture and decoration. By J. ARNotT Hamitton. With a Foreword by Pro- 
ressoR D. Tarsor Rice. 2nd Edn. 83 x6. Pp. viii+302. London: Batsford, 1956. 42s. 


Dr. Arnott Hamilton has revised, rewritten, and on occasion supplemented an earlier work 
with the same title that he published twenty-four years ago. It still has the same merits and same 
inevitable defects. It gives evidence of immense industry, of persistent enthusiasm, and of a high 
standard of factual accuracy. It has been hampered by its vast scope and by an apparent lack of 
interest in Byzantine literary sources for Byzantine architecture. 

The scope results from the sense that Dr. Arnott Hamilton gives to the term Byzantine. If by 
Byzantine architecture is understood Constantinopolitan architecture and its direct derivatives, 
the subject is a manageable one. But in this volume Byzantine seems understood as the equivalent 
of East Christian; Coptic, Syrian, Mesopotamian, and Armenian churches are all illustrated and 
described. ‘The author also treats of the derivatives of East Christian architecture from Russia 
to Aquitaine. He was, of course, correct in determining to treat church decoration with church 
architecture; at least in the strictly Byzantine churches, wall painting and mosaic were conceived 
as functional parts of the building—unlike the later ikons. But as all this implies he has chosen 
a series of subjects which could never be treated adequately in a single volume or indeed by a 
single scholar however gifted. 

Though so many other topics are treated discursively Constantinopolitan architecture and its 
direct derivatives provide a hard core to the rest. But Byzantine architecture can only become 
intelligible in the light of Byzantine aesthetic standards and the place allotted to the architect in 
the Byzantine social structure. While literature was the work of scholars, architecture and the 
arts subordinate to it ranked lower as the work of technicians. Inventiveness which would make 
ascholar suspect was valued in technical skill. In the sixth century Agathias had defined architec- 
ture as ‘the inventions of engineers who apply geometry to solid matter’ and this would seem to 
have held good till the end of the Empire. The aesthetic appeal lay in the mathematical innova- 
tions as much as in the effects of light recorded by Paulus Silentiarius. Exact measurement is 
therefore crucial to any appreciation of Byzantine architecture. Here Dr. Arnott Hamilton is 
weak, even some of his plans are without any scale (e.g. on pp. 22, 23, 24, or pp. 106, 111, and 
121). Church decorations are also judged by standards with which no Byzantine could be familiar 
(e.g. p. 195) and any specialist would now flinch from his generalizations on the characteristics 
of ‘Macedonian’ and ‘Cretan’ ‘frescoes’ (p. 128). 

But these are minor criticisms compared to the fact that Dr. Arnott Hamilton has attempted 
a great task with indomitable courage. 


GervasE MaTHEew 


Beitrage zur Archdologie des Attila~Reiches. Von Joacuim WERNER. 12} x8}. A. Textteil, 
pp. 138. B. Tafelteil, Taf. 75. Miinchen: Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1956. 


Since A. Alféldi published his Funde aus der Hunnenzeit und ihre ethnische Sonderung in 1932, 
there has been much discussion of the Huns and of the possibility of identifying their archaeologi- 
cal remains. The time has come for a systematic review of the problem, and no one was better 
fitted to undertake it than Dr. J. Werner. His book is a thorough and scholarly exposition of a 
complex subject. His caution is apparent on his very first page, for he makes it clear that the 
area of Europe ruled by the Huns was so vast that we cannot yet hope to assign this or that find 
with confidence to the actual Huns themselves as distinct from some of their followers or asso- 
clates or subjects. Indeed, he holds that the ‘Huns’ to whom the more valuable of the finds 
belonged were not an ethnical unity, but belonged to an international ruling stratum in which 
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many races were represented (though this point could, I think, be overstated). Moreover, he 
wisely takes the ‘Attilazeit’ to be roughly the first half of the fifth century. Nevertheless, it js 
tempting and not wholly fruitless to ask: can archaeology throw any light on the nomadic- 
pastoral element in Attila’s empire, and what can it say of the growth in the structure of Hunnic 
society which can be deduced from the literary authorities? 

The bulk of the book is made up of chapters on the artificially deformed skulls which have been 
found from southern Russia to Burgundy, on the ornaments, weapons, horse-trappings and saddles, 
and so on, of the relevant time and region. The discussion is based on very wide reading: the 
bibliography contained in the footnotes is enormous and includes full references to Russian works 
which are not always accessible in this country. The result is that the archaeology of the Huns 
is at last on a secure basis. Several groups of objects—weapons, metal mirrors, certain types of 
bronzeware, deformed skulls, religious symbols—all clearly belonging to the one culture, make 
their appearance west of the Dnieper suddenly circa a.p. 400 and reach their maximum extension 
in the first half of the fifth century. This culture derived some of its elements from the East, but 
not all of them: Hunnic culture was formed in Europe and was not brought ready-made from 
Mongolia. 

The inquiry widens and deepens our knowledge of some of the most important aspects of 
Hunnic society, e.g. their methods of warfare, the position of women among them, and not least 
their religious life. “This last is of particular interest, for it is a subject on which the literary 
authorities are silent and on which little or no progress has been made in recent studies of the 
Huns. ‘True, the evidence is scanty, but it suggests that the Huns, like certain other Finno- 
Ugrian peoples, believed in a supreme god who created the world and who in the form of an 
eagle nested in the Cosmic Tree which united the earth below with the heavens above. When 
Attila came to be regarded by his subjects as a god (as Priscus says that he was), this change in the 
Huns’ attitude towards their leader meant a breaking up of the old conception of the Universe 
which was deeply rooted in the eastern steppes. 

We must hope that Dr. Werner will give us a similar review of the archaeology of the Ger- 
manic peoples who lived on the middle and lower Danube in the late Roman period. 


E. A. THompson 


An Anglo-Saxon and Celtic Bibliography (450-1087). By Witrr1p Bonser. 10 X6}. Two 
volumes. Pp. xxxviii+574 and 125. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. £6. 6s. 


The original purpose of the compiler of this useful work of reference was to provide a complete 
index to articles in periodicals and collective works (Festschriften) relating to Anglo-Saxon and 
Celtic history (in the widest sense of the term) from the coming of the Saxons to the year 1087. 
Ata later stage ‘text-books and monographs’ were added, but of these Mr. Bonser does not claim 
to have given a complete list. Further, older editions of texts and some other material contained 
in standard bibliographies such as those of Chevalier, Potthast, Kenney, or Gross have been 
excluded, as have also works bearing on literature and linguistics as such. The sections devoted 
to archaeology, to numismatics and seals, to epigraphy, and to art, on the other hand, comprise 
some 4,250 entries out of a total of nearly 12,000. Mr. Bonser informs us that records of ‘finds’ 
of coins, weapons, or cross-fragments, and similar source-material (even if consisting of single 
paragraphs) have been included in case this information does not appear elsewhere; it is to be 
noted that the entries extend to the end of 1953. The principles by which the material is classified 
may sometimes appear to be idiosyncratic, but the necessary help is provided in the Table of 
Contents and in the Indexes which comprise the second volume. Mr. Bonser, formerly Librarian 
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tothe University of Birmingham, and himself a contributor to these studies, has provided a most 
valuable aid to the scholar. 


F. E. Harmer 


The Homilies of Wulfstan. Ed. by Dororuy Betuurum. Pp. xiii +384. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press, 1957. 55s. 


The writings and activities of few men in the later literature and history of pre-Conquest 
England are today better known than those of Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester and Archbishop 
of York, who died in 1023, for his stature as one of the great personalities of his time has steadily 
increased as the result of painstaking researches in the last few decades. And yet although the 
popularity of his sermons lasted into and perhaps beyond the twelfth century, he was not rescued 
from anonymity as a writer until 1705, when Wanley in his catalogue of Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts identified the ‘Lupus’ to whom various manuscripts attributed several homilies with this 
Wulfstan, and ascribed to him fifty-three homilies. No one looked into Wanley’s attribution, 
however, until 1882 when Napier published his dissertation on Wulfstan, following it in the 
next year with what has so far remained the standard edition of Wulfstan’s sermons. Now 
Miss Dorothy Bethurum has published the present excellent edition of what she regards as the 
genuine Homilies and has prefaced the text with an introduction which takes full account of 
the most recent research, especially that of our Fellow, Professor Dorothy Whitelock. The 
introduction discusses the manuscripts and their relationship to one another, summarizes the 
evidence on which the canon of Wulfstan’s work may be established, and after an analysis of 
the language of the homilies, recounts in such detail as is available (and it is not in fact incon- 
siderable) the story of his life and particularly that of his activities as Archbishop of York. The 
style of his sermons (both in manner and choice of matter entirely consistent with what we 
otherwise know of Wulfstan as a hardheaded, practical, rather legally minded, active and 
conscientious churchman) is subjected to a careful examination, as is their order and chrono- 
logy. Included also is a note on the famous ‘tremulous hand’ glosses and the introduction con- 
cludes with an exhaustive bibliography. The texts are accompanied by full notes, linguistic and 
otherwise. C. E. Wricut 


Facsimiles of English Royal Writs to A.D. 1100, presented to Vivian Hunter Galbraith. Ed. 
T. A. M. BisHopand P. Cuaprats. 114 X9. Pp. xxiv-+78+pls. 31. Oxford: at the Claren- 
don Press, 1957. 455. net. 


Professor Galbraith’s festschrift is to be specially commended because the contributors to it 
have financed the production of a work which needed to be written and fulfils one of his dreams. 
It enables us to trace the development of the Norman writ (usually in Latin) from the pre- 
Conquest writ (in English) of which it closely follows the form. It thus follows up Miss Har- 
mer’s work on Anglo-Saxon Writs by permitting us to study those which survive and their Latin 
successors in detail. A careful comparison of genuine and forged writs empowers the editors to 
pronounce certain extant seals of the Norman kings to be forgeries. They warn us, however, 
that such forgeries were often innocent attempts to supply written evidence of actual rights. The 
conclusions as to the seals of course affect the documents in diploma form with which this work 
does not deal, and three plates of such seals are given. The editors’ careful study of the hand- 
writing has enabled them to recognize the hands of two scribes in the royal chancery; though 
some of the writs were probably drawn up by scribes of the grantees. The book is of permanent 
value, and also contains a portrait of Professor Galbraith and a select bibliography of his writings. 
There is no index, but this is hardly needed. 


CHARLES JOHNSON 
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History on the Ground. By Maurice BeresForp. 83 x6. Pp. 256. London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1957. 375. 6d. 


In this handsomely produced volume Mr. Beresford describes a number of his expeditions to 
Elizabethan villages and market centres, to deserted villages and new towns, through parks, and 
along parish boundaries. As the preface explains, the book ‘owes its existence to the suggestion of 
the publishers that some of the field-work which I have carried out in some specialist studies might 
commend itself in a less technical setting’. The text makes pleasant reading, but never stays long 
enough in any spot to give more than an outline of the ‘specialist studies’ to which the author 
refers; on the other hand, the subject-matter is too selective to provide that comprehensive text- 
book of historical field-work which he is so well qualified to write. There is no bibliography, and 
very little help is given to the student who wants to follow up a reference. For example, any 
one who turns back to Chapter III to discover what is meant (p. 242) by ‘Mowat’s book’ men- 
tioned in that chapter, will find nothing but a footnote saying ‘Reproduced in Mowat’. If he 
perseveres, the List of Abbreviations on p. 18 will supply a date and Mowat’s initials, but no- 
where is the publisher’s name mentioned or the title of the book given in full. The numerous 
illustrations are well reproduced; they include some particularly interesting old estate maps and 
plans. 


H. P. R. Finserc 


The New Cambridge Modern History. Vol. I. The Renaissance, 1493-1520. Ed. by G. R. Potter. 
9 x6. Pp. xxxvi+532. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1957. 375. 6d. 


The object of the New Cambridge Modern History is, as the General Editor says, to create an 
‘articulated history’. Where such a high intent is announced it would be frivolous pedantry to 
address a short review to anything but a consideration of whether the aim has been achieved. 

The period covered by this volume was a stage, it may be a critical stage, in the development of 
Western Europe from a feudal to a modern society. That development has many facets and is 
brought about by the inter-play of many factors, and it should be the task of an ‘articulated 
history’ first to isolate these and reveal their relationships and then to write the history of the 
separate subjects and countries as variations upon or deviations from a theme. Such a task is, of 
course, never completed, for as more is learnt so the character of the theme changes, but with- 
out some such concept and method it is difficult to see how any ‘articulated history’ can be 
achieved. 

In this volume it has not been attempted. In some cases this may be the fault of the con- 
tributors. The chapter on ‘Learning and Education’, for example, treats its subject almost as 
though it had developed in the clouds above and attempts no analysis of the connexion, so well 
brought out by R. R. Bolgar, between classical learning and social needs. In other cases it is the 
planning of the book that appears to be at fault. The excellent chapters on the economico- 
geographical background and on European expansion are left hanging in the air because there is 
no discussion of the social developments of the time to which they can be related. 

This failure to provide any adequate analysis of the society of the age is the oddest feature of 
the volume. It is directly responsible for the lack of connexion between the general chapters 
themselves and for the merely narrative character of the national histories. To attempt an 
‘articulated history’ of an age without such an analysis is as hopeless as to articulate a skeleton 
without the backbone and, despite the many merits of the individual contributions, we should 
be left wondering, if this volume were all we had, whether the lack of articulation were the fault 
of history or of historians. 


Eric MERcER 
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The New Cambridge Modern History. Volume VII. The Old Regime, 1713-1763. Edited by 
J.O. Linpsay. 9X6. Pp. xx-+625. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1957. 375. 6d. 


One glance at this volume, covering as it does, with a little overlap at either end, the reigns of 
the first two Georges, shows what a mine of information is here presented in the series of articles 
contributed each by a specialist on the particular subject treated. Such chapter headings as 
Rivalries in America; Rivalries in India; Economic Relations in Africa and Far East are a 
reminder that the intention is to summarize not only the political, diplomatic, and military history 
of the period, but that of European civilization, and how that civilization spread to and had its 
influence on countries outside Europe. On the decision to cover such a wide field there may well 
be differing opinions. It is evident that even in a book of 592 pages severe condensation would be 
required of the contributors and, since such condensation must be more difficult when applied 
to accounts of religions, economics, and cultural progress than to the stories of the Organization 
and Rise of Prussia; the Hapsburg Dominions; the Seven Years War, it is without detraction of 
the latter group that a word of special appreciation must be given to the former: for example, to 
Professor Sir Albert Richardson’s The Visual Arts and Imaginative Literature; to Professor 
Cobban’s chapter entitled The Enlightenment; to R. W. Greaves on Religion. The presenta- 
tion in these and in other chapters of the history of ideas in a clear succinct form in the course of 
some twenty to thirty pages is no mean achievement. Indeed, the whole business of condensation, 
preserving always the scholarly standpoint, has been admirably carried out throughout the volume. 
So too the claim that, in view of the great advances in the study of history, it was necessary not 
to revise but rewrite the volumes, which owed their inception to Lord Acton, is justified. But 
those earlier volumes had something of great value which is now omitted. The usappearance of 
the bibliographies, even if they appear later, is a serious loss for those readers, probably in a 
majority, who will desire to use the volumes as a whole, or more likely some special section in 
each, as a basis for further study. 

Giapy Scorr THompson 


The New Oxford History of Music. Vol. 1. Ancient and Oriental Music. Edited by Econ WELLEsz. 
9} x6. Pp. xxiv-+530, with 322 music examples and 15§ plates. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 63s. 

The antiquarian side of musical history receives more generous treatment in our time than in 
former years. ‘The original Oxford History of Music in 1901 ignored all that went before the 
date of the introduction of polyphony 1,000 years ago: but it is not until p. 270 of volume ii that 
this point is reached by the New Oxford History. 

In the volume edited by Dr. Wellesz are collected chapters by various specialists in non- 
European and in classical Greek and Roman music. In the case of most of the Asiatic systems, 
the survey is not only antiquarian but brings us to the current practice also, for many of these are 
90 firmly fixed in tradition that they seem to have changed little until quite recently. 

Where all the contributors are first-class authorities, it would be invidious to discriminate: but 
to show how thoroughly the field has been covered, it may be noticed that Dr. Picken’s chapters 
on Far Eastern music (pp. 83-194) are illustrated by not only 46 music examples and four 
plates, but also by five pages (190-4) of a glossary of Chinese characters. For Egypt and the 
Near East, we are taken back by Dr. Farmer to the fourth millennium s.c. Indian, Jewish 
(Biblical and post-Biblical), and Islamic music have each their separate chapters. 

_ But music has, after all, to be sounded before it can be properly understood: and for this purpose 
eighteen sides of long-playing records have been prepared by The Gramophone Company, and 
are fully listed on pp. 504-6 of this volume, following 24 pages of exhaustive Bibliography. 


AnseLm Hucues, O.S.B. 
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English Art, 1216-1307. By Peter Briecer. 9} x6. Pp. xix-+299-+pls. 96. The Oxford 
History of English Art, vol. 4. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1957. 50s. 


Information which places our familiar monuments in their wider European setting we are 
prepared to disinter from the most elaborate stylistic convolutions. But alas, Professor Brieger 
considered it more important ‘to define the main features which constitute the English element 
in the European Gothic style, than to discuss in detail the various continental influences’. There 
used to be a tendency for English Gothic art to be studied by Englishmen, whence a paucity in 
our vocabulary of foreign reference, which we had hoped to see on this occasion greatly extended, 
Disappointed in this major expectation, we are ready to be consoled by the freshness and piquancy 
that we have learnt to associate with attacks upon the Englishness of English art. Enthusiasm, upon 
occasion a disarming enjoyment, these we do find; but beyond appreciation to definition ? Professor 
Brieger, striving to cover equally all the arts, renames the old divisions of the thirteenth century 
Episcopal, Regal, and Seigneurial. Yet, on account of the relationship between architecture 
and the other arts, a central problem which is altogether avoided, the old-fashioned architectural 
titles were curiously apposite to painting and sculpture. Professor Brieger makes some cross- 
references—the angels of the Tennison Psalter are compared with the spandrels of the Angel 
Choir at Lincoln; the sculptural quality of St. Faith in her chapel at Westminster is rightly 
observed; the Bible of Robert de Bello is associated, more obscurely, with Wells West Front. 
But he could have gone so much further. What of a comparison between the Trinity College 
Apocalypse (which has three pages of description with no indication of date) and the Westminster 
transept Angels? Orananalogy between cross-legged knight effigies and the pose of the St. John in 
the Lindeseye Psalter Crucifixion drawing (pl. 24)? The ‘great books on English Gothic Art’ ofa 
generation ago, as Professor Brieger justly calls them, segregated the arts, and divided they remain. 
We plunge, so to speak, from a chapter of Prior to a chapter of M. R. James, and back again. 

Stained glass, with hardly one page out of the 300, is poorly served; its importance is not 
only to be judged by the little that remains. Wall painting fares scarcely better. The emphasis 
lies solely with architecture and illumination. Even here, there is some injustice. W. de Brailes, 
an amusing minor artist, receives more than his deserts, the Windmill Psalter too little. Some 
readers would gladly sacrifice passages such as this: ‘Spatially and emotionally he (St. John) has 
the function of the middle-man between vision and spectator, so that the emotional reactions 
are directed gently without being strongly aroused . . .” (p. 167), in exchange for a diagrammatic 
family tree of the Apocalypses, or of the MSS. associated with Mathew Paris, or of the sculpture 
of Wells West Front. ‘There are many involved problems in the period under discussion, calling 
for concise and simple analysis. 

Professor Brieger is often controversial. He belittles the role of William of Sens at Canter- 
bury (p. 4), and of Mathew Paris in Norway (pp. 153 and 155-7). Surely St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was not considered so venerable as the Abbey ‘founded by St. Peter himself’? (pp. 231-3). We 
read that the proportions of Salisbury Cathedral, for which most critics apologize, are ‘better than 
in most other English Cathedrals’, and that the spire ‘upsets the quiet balance’ (pp. 21 and 23). 
A link between the Oscott Psalter and MS. St. John’s College Cambridge K26 is scarcely 
established (pp. 181-2 and pl. 61). The Psalter All Souls 6 is now known not to have been 
made for Amesbury (p. 174). 

On the other hand, he introduces a new manuscript, the Psalter in private hands illustrated 
on pl. 51, and there are many felicities as charming as Henry III in a pleasure boat upon the 
moat of Kenilworth (p. 260). The contemporary descriptions of Lincoln and Salisbury are an 
enhancement; the illustrations are excellent, the bibliography useful. The sweep of Professor 
Brieger’s narrative is impeded by his determination to bring in every major building and manu- 
script: his coherence suffers from a surfeit of masterpieces. P. Tupor-Craic 
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English Art, 1625-1714. By Marcaret WHINNEY and Outver Mitrar. 94 X6. Pp. xxiv+ 
391 +pls. 96. The Oxford History of English Art, vol. 8. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 


1957- 505. 

English art, or rather should one say art in England, during the period this volume covers was 
largely the work of foreigners. They predominated in painting, tapestry-weaving, and metal- 
work. Four leading portrait painters span the period, Mytens, Vandyck, Lely, and Kneller. They 
came from the Low Countries and Germany. The Dutch Van de Veldes had no equals in 
England as painters of shipping, nor had Dutch Jan Wyck as a painter of battles. The mural 
painters most remembered to this day were the Italian Verrio and French Laguerre. They did 
have a serious rival in English Thornhill. English miniature painters more than held their own; 
of these the greatest by far was Samuel Cooper. The only tapestry works of consequence, 
Mortlake, was manned almost entirely by Flemish weavers; and Huguenot refugees made the 
best silver. 

Two of our greatest and several other good English architects were at work. They learnt 
much from what had recently been built on the continent and from continental treatises, but 
such was their great ability that, despite a considerable amount of new building, foreign architects 
were not tempted here. There is no season to regret this, but it is a pity that sculptors did not 
have to vie more with foreign rivals. There might have been some finer tombs in our churches 
ifthey had. Perhaps the rewards in this field were not sufficiently tempting. The wood-carver, 
Grinling Gibbons, however, had no need to fear any one from this country or elsewhere. The 
English Abraham and Thomas Simon too are among the great medallists of all time. They 
shared the honours here with Dutch John Roettiers. 

These subjects as well as drawing, engraving, furniture, glass, and ceramics are dealt with or 
at least touched upon, but it is only right that the greater part of the volume is given to architecture 
and painting. In fact these two subjects occupy over three-quarters of it. Sculpture is allowed 
nearly fifty pages; all the other subjects share under twenty pages. The great medallists are 
disposed of in one short paragraph, and not a single medal is reproduced. It was not a great 
period for stained and painted glass but Henry Gyles, the most famous of the glass painters, is 
mentioned only in a footnote. 

The bibliography was compiled with sense and care. The index is not quite good enough. The 
inclusion of subjects discussed as well as proper names can save much of a consulter’s time, but 
he is exasperated when he finds 47 page references under Patronage and 47 under Charles II and 
so on, with no sub-headings. 

The book is most orderly, accurate, and authoritative, and of great value on the subjects dealt 
with at length. It gives a more detailed account of the history of English architecture in the 
Stuart period than any other single work and of painting too, for the valuable two-volume 
pioneer work of C. H. Collins-Baker, Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters, 1912, was, of course, 
limited in scope. It is the fourth volume to be published of the eleven-volume Oxford History of 


English Art, but is volume viii of the series. 
C. K. Apams 


Italian Stained Glass Windows. By G. Marcuint. 11} x9}. Pp. 264+-96 pls. in colour, 36 


77 in monochrome +4 transparent colour plates. London: Thames and Hudson, 1957. 
. 85. 


Glass-painting is an art in the practice of which Italy is generally regarded as having played 
a minor part, in no way comparable with that of France and even some other northern countries. 
This misconception, arising partly from Italian pre-eminence in other arts, is completely dispelled 
by this book, the first monograph on Italian glass-painting in its entirety (there have been special 
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books on the windows of Milan and Assisi, and Italian glass is dealt with cursorily in the general 
works of Westlake, Lewis Day, and Fischer). Handsome amends are now made for this deficiency, 
In his closing paragraph the author modestly refers to his work as ‘brief notes confined perforce 
in the form of a catalogue’. The book is virtually an illustrated corpus of extant glass-paintings, 
taken in historical order; they are reviewed in a continuous narrative, tracing the development 
from the thirteenth-century windows of Assisi and those of Siena from the designs of Duccio; 
documentary evidences and detailed descriptions are consigned to notes at the end. The author 
makes many interesting points, as that in Italy glass-painting workshops were the exception—the 
art was practised mostly in monasteries; designs and cartoons were often supplied by famous 
masters of fresco and panel-painting unaccustomed to the medium, with the consequence that 
their work for the glassmen shows a personal originality unknown in that of Transalpine work- 
shops and is at the same time not easy to identify by comparison with their normal style in fresco 
and other painting. Difficulties of derivation and attribution are evident, for instance, in the great 
diversity of opinion as to the designers of the windows at Assisi (where in one case even English 
strains are suggested). At Siena the influence of the local school of translucent enamelling on 
metal is noted. In glass technique Italy lagged: the yellow stain (first used in France early in the 
fourteenth century) did not appear there till 1411, at Perugia. In the fifteenth century Italian 
glass-paintings show immense variety of composition in rich colour but lack the gleaming white 
which is one of the characteristic beauties of French and English glass of the period. Incidentally, 
mention is made (p. 236) of the Annunciation, reputedly from Torcello, bought for the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in 1856 (not mentioned in the index, the inadequacy of which is, in fact, 
a regrettable flaw in the book); this the author has not seen—his views would be of interest on 
an enigmatic glass-painting which has been the subject of much discussion. There are signs of 
lack of care in the proof-reading—the intercalation, perhaps at an advanced stage of production, 
of an extra plate has resulted in erroneous references. The English text shows unfamiliarity with 
the language in strange phraseology, sometimes barely intelligible. The value of the sumptuous 
colour-plates can only be judged by confrontation with the windows themselves. There is a 
superb St. Michael, by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, now in the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, which, it 
seems, has never been mentioned or reproduced elsewhere; this and three other subjects are re- 
produced as transparencies. Excellent plans and elevations of churches showing the situation of 
the glass-paintings are a useful feature, but a handier book for students remains a desideratum. 


BERNARD RACKHAM 


Church brasses, British and Continental, with Some Notes on Incised Stone Slabs and Indents. By 
A. C. Bouguet. 83 x 53. Pp. xii+284. London: Batsford, 1956. 35s. 


The best general textbook on monumental brasses, that by Haines, was written a hundred years 
ago. Since then the most popular works were the two by Macklin at the beginning of this century. 
It is undoubtedly time that a new, up-to-date, well-informed, and well-illustrated book on the 
subject should appear. 

The chapter headings in the list of contents of Dr. Bouquet’s book are apt to the new require- 
ment and fill one with keen expectation. He is to be commended for including ‘the incised slabs, 
the empty indents, and the figureless inscriptions’. It is necessary that the allied form of flat 
memorial, the incised stone slab, should be included in any broad treatment of the incised brass. 
There are, sad to relate, many more brasses lost than now existing, but the matrices from which 
the metal has disappeared are still, in many instances, clear enough to give us valuable information 
and their study merits encouragement. It is also high time that someone developed in readable 
form the valuable social history to be found on the many medieval inscriptions in our churches. 
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Having praised the intention, it is therefore sad to record how disappointing is the execution. 
This new book fails to satisfy the specialist and, one suspects, will prove confusing to the general 
reader. One must respect, if with some diffidence, the opening wish of the author ‘to disarm any 
possible criticism by making it clear that it is not written primarily for specialists’. It isa legitimate 
and laudable objective to write for the general public, provided an author is well enough informed 
not to fear criticism by the specialist. 

Dr. Bouquet manifestly depends upon Macklin for much of his information and intends his 
| book to be complementary to this out-of-print textbook. In attempting to bring his exposition up 
to date liberal use has been made of the Transactions of the Monumental Brass Society. A skilfully 
executed summary of the publications of that Society could be important to the production of 
auseful and enjoyable book. Unfortunately the present exercise reveals a lack of understanding 
and knowledge that one would not expect from an author interpreting a specialist subject to the 
layman. 

"The illustrations have been chosen for novelty and this too can be commended. Unfortunately 
the reproduction is not uniformly successful and in some examples is shockingly bad. 

Altogether one is left with an impression that this book is a sadly assorted mixture of personal 
geculation and ill-digested fact. This is irritating to the specialist to whom there is little novelty 
in the theories and much error in the facts—a hundred have been noticed at a first reading—and 
itis difficult to believe that such a work will confer a clear and correct picture of the subject to the 


layman. 
H. K. CAMERON 


The Cathedrals of Spain. By Joun Harvey. 83x53. Pp. 280+pls. 63. London: Batsford, 
1957- 355- 


Though Spanish ecclesiastical architecture has been treated under one heading or another by 
three important English writers, a decent interval of twenty years has elapsed since the appearance 
of the latest of their works, so that there is every excuse for a fresh approach to the subject. 

Mr. Harvey has divided his work into two parts—a general introduction, followed by seven 
chapters each of which deals with a region. The introduction gives a very brief description of 
the historical background and draws attention to the principal peculiarities of Spanish cathedrals. 
‘Whereas in England the greater churches impress by their sheer length, and in France by sheer 
height, it is the amount of ground covered that is striking in Spain’, and he then goes on to allude 
to the Spanish love of dependences (amongst which mention might have been made of the cloister 
chapels). The remark, also, that Spanish cathedrals, unlike English, have always been secular, 
needs qualification since Canon Matamoros was able to point to traces of Augustinian occupation 
inthe cloisters of Tortosa. There follows a brief account of medieval architectural administration 
(asubject with which the author is exceptionally competent to deal) and a summary of the chrono- 
logical growth of the buildings under discussion. The accounts of the cathedrals in the topo- 
graphical chapters have been written (with only about three exceptions) after an actual visit, so 
that he not only provides an accurate description but captures the atmosphere of each building. 
Itshould be emphasized that this book has been written by an architect for readers enthusiastic 
over architecture. Those who conjure up a lot of other things besides architecture when Spanish 
cathedrals are mentioned may be disappointed. The illustrations are too few and, when re- 


oom two on a plate, too small. On the other hand the little ground plans are quite 
elpful. 


C. C. Oman 
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The English Cathedral through the centuries. By G. H. Coox, 83 x5}. Pp. 384+pls. 115, 
London: Phoenix House, 1957. 455. 


The only serious criticism that can be made of this book is of the title and, with it, the general 
scheme of the book. ‘The word ‘cathedral’ has been taken to mean any church now dignified by 
the seat of a bishop. The greater part of these are medieval churches but only 16 out of a total of 
33 medieval buildings were designed as bishops’ churches. The other 17 include a number of very 
important medieval buildings but are only included in this book because at some time or another 
they were considered suitable to be called cathedrals and had a bishop’s seat placed in them. In- 
deed, if this book had been called “The Greater Medieval Churches of England’, a number of 
buildings would have been added and a number left out with a great advantage to the work. The 
scheme has in consequence some curious inconsistencies. Beverley, Ripon, and Southwell were 
all minsters subordinate to York. Yet Ripon has 19 headings in the index, Southwell 14, and 
Beverley 2. The scheme has been carried through consistently and 7 out of 18 chapters are given 
to questions of church organization and so forth. As Mr. Cook showed in his book on Chantries, 
he is well qualified to deal with this subject. The purely archaeological part of the book is adequate 
and well informed, though occasionally careless, as on p. 149, when in successive paragraphs it 
is stated that all Norman cathedral priories had rectangular chapter-houses and that the Worcester 
chapter-house dated from 1130 and was circular in plan. This is the second book on this theme in 
recent years, both by reputable scholars, and the suspicion arises that the plan of the book has been 
governed by the interests of the publisher rather than by the nature of the material. The illustra- 
tions are well chosen and there are a good number of drawings among them. 


G. F. Wess 


A History of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Men Associated with it. Edited by W. R. Matruews 
and W. M. Arxins. 94 x6. Pp. xxiii+380. London: Phoenix House, 1957. 505. 


This book is a full-scale history of St. Paul’s Cathedral from the foundation of the see of | 


London in 604 to the present day. As such it deals not only with the actual fabric of the old and 
the present building, but also with the lives of the clergy and laity who have served it, the con- 
stitution of its chapter, its administration, its liturgical life, its properties, and its impact on society 
as a whole. The history of the cathedral is divided into five periods, each forming a chapter 
written by a well-known scholar. In a foreword Sir Ernest Barker delineates the unique charac- 
teristics of St. Paul’s as a cathedral; and in the final chapter Mr. Martin S. Briggs writes lovingly 
of the history of the fabric, making the bold claim that the dome is the most beautiful in the 
world. The first chapter by Professor C. N. L. Brooke, covering the period from the earliest 
times till 1485, is a most inspiring piece of scholarship, magnificently arranged and a joy to read. 
Particularly valuable are his pages on pre-Conquest ministers, the management of the capitular 
and individual prebendal estates, and the appointment to canonries. Along with Hamilton 
Thompson’s The Cathedral Churches of England and Miss Kathleen Edward’s The English 
Secular Cathedrals in the Middle Ages, it will be indispensable in the future to all students of old 
foundation cathedrals. The next two chapters, covering the periods 1485-1660 and 1660-1831, 
are respectively by Canon E. F. Carpenter and Dr. A. Tyndal Hart. In both these chapters the 
history of St. Paul’s is skilfully depicted against the background of the country as a whole. The 
chapter on the period 1831-1934 by the Reverend W. M. Atkins, the librarian of St. Paul’s, 
strengthens the impression conveyed by the late Dr. Prestige’s book, St. Paul’s in its Glory, that 
the real hero in the history of the cathedral in this period is not, as is commonly supposed, Dean 
Church, but his successor, Dean Gregory. It was Gregory’s vision and energy, first as a canon, 
then as Dean, which made St. Paul’s in the forty years or so before the First World War the 
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‘jivest’ cathedral England had known since the Reformation. Dr. Matthews himself has written 
the chapter on the period of his own time as Dean from 1934 to the present day. He sets out the 
dificulties which confront a capitular body in the upkeep of a great cathedral in the modern 
world, and what he says should be carefully pondered by all who have the future of cathedrals 
atheart. ‘The chapter is a lively piece of writing, with a number of entertaining stories, especially 
one of his interview with the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, on his appointment. 


G. W. O. AppLesHAaw 


The Parish of St. Mary Lambeth (Part Two, Southern Area). Survey of London, Vol. xxvi. 
General editor F. H.W. SHeprarp. 114 x83. Pp. xiv-+266-+pls. 75 +-map in end pocket. 
The Athlone Press, University of London, Published for the London County Council, 
1956. 405. 


The coloured frontispiece to this volume showing in c. 1840 the undulating wooded landscape 
stretching away eastward from a viewpoint approximately where the Jewish Orphanage, Knight’s 
Hill, now stands, is indicative of the material recorded by the London Survey in south Lambeth, 
south, that is, of Kennington Lane; it is almost wholly nineteenth-century suburban development. 
Indeed, to learn this we need go no farther than Ruskin’s Praeterita, to the vernal descriptions of 
Herne Hill in his childhood. Little was built in the area before about 1800; the activity there- 
after is revealed by the following population figures: in 1801 the ancient parish contained some 
28,000 people, in 1901 an almost identical area (the Metropolitan Borough) nearly 302,000. 
Unimaginative division and apportionment of the land, allied with undistinguished speculation in 
housing this tenfold increase, created that monotony and drabness so evident hereabouts, and in 
truth that unsuitability for human habitation in the liberal sense that we associate with much 
housing generally on a large scale to this day. But south Lambeth was built up before the nadir 
of development in the years between 1918 and 1939 with the result that it contains oases of 
eighteenth-century houses engulfed but not destroyed, areas of visually conceived domestic 
developmen: of the nineteenth century, and, most important, numbers of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-c ntury communal buildings presenting a diversity of styles and treatments that are of 
high interest to students of architecture of the age. Outstanding are the ‘Waterloo’ churches, 
approached in architectural importance only by two late Victorian churches by G. E. Street and 
J.F. Bentley. Of these the three Greek Revival churches are very fully presented in description 
and illustration, G. F. Porden’s St. Matthew’s in no less than eleven plans, elevations, sections and 
detail drawings, and three photographs; of the two Gothic Revival churches, Street’s is adequately 
illustrated, but the choice of photographs of Bentley’s Corpus Christi is less happy. The format of 
the book is pleasing in proportion and disposition of print, the type face is good, and the text is 
sufficiently paragraphed to give visual interest to the pages, which are further enhanced by many 
beautifully drawn plans, elevations and sections of buildings. In short it is a worthy addition to 
the London Survey volumes. The text, as we have come now to expect, has a bias towards topo- 
graphical and architectural history; the architectural descriptions are brief and therefore the 
numerous architectural drawings are necessary as well as pleasing. For these last, though certain 
standards are clearly applied, too great a diversity of scales can be misleading. A minor criticism of 
the book-production is that the layout of the half-tone illustrations might be more formal and 
loser knit on the page. Perhaps it is the expression too much of personal preference to say that 
a plates should be spread throughout the book and the references be on the pages where they 

ong. 

A. R. Durry 
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The Making of Dutch Towns: A Study in Urban Development from the Tenth to the Seventeenth 
Centuries. By Geratp L. Burke, with a foreword by Sir Witttam Ho rrorp. 10 x7}, 
Pp. 176+coloured frontispiece +-figs. 99. London: Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd., 1956. 355, 


It isan exact, not a derogatory, statement that the present work is neither of profound erudition 
nor an urgent original contribution to scholarship. The author achieves the purpose he set him- 
self, to produce an accurate and lucid summary of the information that has been accumulating 
over the past twenty-five years, mainly in Dutch publications and perhaps therefore by some of us 
unread, upon the development of Dutch towns, with particular reference to the premeditated 
project and the predetermined plan. In a country where nearly all building ground was made 
ground, the foundation or extension of a town was far from haphazard; it was a task that could 
only be achieved by communal effort. Communal effort was characteristic of the people's 
solidarity, which itself developed and grew strong in the face of recurrent invasion and the con- 
stant threat of inundation by the sea: Viking devastations, Spanish oppression, and immense and 
disastrous floods, particularly the St. Elizabeth flood of 1421, were some of the harsh precipitants. 
Although this development did not perhaps begin quite as early as the saying ‘God created the rest 
of the world but the Dutch made Holland’ may be intended to suggest, the concert of aim and 
purpose undoubtedly is some explanation of the solid social and economic progress of the Dutch. 
In the present work their town-planning and town-building achievements are set forth by Mr. 
Burke in ten chapters that comprise a brief review of the background to development from earliest 
times to the seventeenth century and a more detailed treatment of medieval towns under the 
headings: dike and dike-and-dam towns, seaports; bastides; water towns and geestgrond towns, 
and high-ground towns. These are followed by chapters on Renaissance and Dutch town plan- 
ning and town extensions; here the reference (pp. 114-16) is too slight to the ‘Old’ and ‘New 
Netherlands’ fortification systems, which are often so conspicuous and remarkable a feature of 
these towns. A whole chapter of much interest is devoted to the complex growth of Amsterdam 
and the ordinances controlling development. ‘Comparison and Conclusions’, an appendix listing 
some of the outstanding cartographers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a general 
bibliography, a glossary, and an index complete the book. Gratitude is due to the author not only 
from specialists for guidance to many little-known Dutch monographs and papers on the history 
of individual towns but from the layman for a book that, if it finds its way into the right hands, 
could influence for good modern town-planning in England. 

Even the most dedicated architectural historian now studying English towns may be forgiven 
a wistful look across to a country where the foundation and phases of growth of so many townsare 
closely dated and where the early cartographers were so careful and assiduous. Many early en- 
graved town plans are reproduced in the book, which is further graced by a colour plate of Jan 
Vermeers’s View of Delft. For the rest, the illustrations, perhaps too small, though descriptive 
enough, commendably are from the author’s own snapshots. 

A. R. Durty 


The Victoria History of the County of Essex, vol. iv, Ongar Hundred. Ed. by W. R. PowELt. 
Published for the Institute of Historical Research by the Oxford University Press, London, 
1956. 84s. 


Essex, which has collected and made known its historical records to a greater degree than any 
other English county, was handicapped by the fact that only the two preliminary volumes of the 
Victoria County History had been published. The appearance of the first of the topographical 
volumes relating to Essex will be acclaimed by users of its records, students of many aspects of 
local history, and by the scholar who, living elsewhere, needs a reliable work of reference to one 
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of those counties into which London has over-spilled. There can be nothing but praise for most 
of this new volume which concerns the 26 parishes comprising the Hundred of Ongar. The de- 
scriptions are written by a team of fifteen to whose ability the present reviewer can testify in 
most cases. 

Some new features occur: each parish has a section on its government and poor relief, its 
churches and chapels of denominations other than the Church of England are described, and so 
are the schools. The histories of the manors and larger houses, as indeed most of the other aspects 
of these parish accounts, are greatly enhanced by the rich sources available in the Essex Record 
Office, and this fact shows what a boon it is to the editor and his assistants to have this material so 
conveniently to hand. As the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments for Essex has pub- 
lished its Report (although a good many years ago) architectural descriptions have been shortened 
in respect of churches, but buildings later than 1714 or altered since the Report have received 
moderately full treatment. The omission of church plans is unfortunate, especially as the Reports 
of the R.C.H.M. are out of print, out of date in some cases, and not too easily obtained. 

The illustrations are lavish and well-chosen: they range from twelfth-century details at High 
Ongar and Little Laver churches to the interior of the main hall of the Bank of England Printing 
Works at Debden under construction in 1954. It would have been an advantage if the coats-of- 
arms of Essex landowners had been included in this as in some volumes in the Victoria County 
History series. 

Essex is a county of rich variety, and may the next volumes appear in quick succession with 
even more than the three appendices which are given as an ‘extra’ for Ongar Hundred. Best of 
all, perhaps, is the provision of an excellent index to this volume so that it may be used imme- 
diately. The map on page 3 showing the extent of the Hundred and the shapes of its parishes is 
unworthy, and perhaps the Editor will include more informative maps in future volumes. The 
funds for producing this notable book were raised by the Local Authorities in Essex, and there 
must be general satisfaction in the county that money has been so well spent for the benefit of this 
and future generations, 

Francis W. STEER 


The Victoria History of the County of Oxford, vol. 5. Ed. M. D. Loser. 12 x8}. Pp. xxvi+ 
344. Published for the Institute of Historical Research by the Oxford University Press, 
London, 1957. Cloth 1055.3 half-leather 126s. 


This volume covers parishes east of Oxford included in the large hundred of Bullingdon. More 
space is given to parishes and the volume is described as an experiment in historical technique. It 
isa fitting tribute to a succession of Oxford antiquaries and historians, not least to those of the 
twentieth century who have brought so much to light in the long series of the Oxford Historical 
Society and the younger Oxfordshire Record Society. Footnotes testify to an exhaustive use of 
the Public Records, the Bodleian, Archives of the Colleges, and ecclesiastical sources. The 
Bodleian is the source of the admirable choice of illustrations of houses and churches drawn by 
the architect J. C. Buckler; there are a number of maps and plans. In the Visitation Record of 
1520 some chancels and rectories were noted as ‘ruinous’; the word ruinosa is more accurately 
described, as at Cuddesdon (p. 105), as in need of repair, like many ‘Historic Churches’ at present. 
In 1537 the abbot of Abingdon offered a lease of Cuddesdon manor at a double rent, heedless 
of the clause that all leases granted after the Act of 1536, leading up to the general dissolution of 
the monasteries, were void and lapsed to the Crown. The histories of Headington and Nuneham 
Courtenay are of outstanding interest. ‘The transplanting of the village of Nuneham Courtenay 
by the first Earl Harcourt about 1760 is noted as a rare example; another was in 1786 when 


% 
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the Earl of Dorchester built the present village of Milton in the place of the old town close to 
Milton Abbey Church. 


Rose GRAHAM 


The Victoria History of Wiltshire, vol. i, pt. 1. Ed. by R. B. Pucu and Exvizapetu Critratt, 
12 x8. Pp. xxi+279. Published for the Institute of Historical Research by the Oxford 
University Press, London, 1957. Cloth 105s. Half-leather 126s. 


This is the most extensive Gazetteer yet attempted in the Victoria County History series. It 
will be the essential companion to volume 1, part 2, in which the prehistoric, Roman, and Anglo- 
Saxon remains of Wiltshire are to be described. An essay on the geology of the county has been 
written by Joyce Gifford, and L. V. Grinsell has compiled the lists of antiquities and earthworks. 
There is a series of nine distribution maps with archaeological material superimposed upon a 
geological base, a frontispiece showing Dr. St. Joseph’s aerial view of Avebury, and two groups 
of line drawings illustrating the principal types of Romano-British brooch found in the county. 

The Gazetteer has been provided with a most excellent background in Mrs. Gifford’s essay 
and base map on the physique of Wiltshire. It comes as a surprise and a disappointment to find, 
however, that there is no special account of the sarsen deposits which were of such value to the 
builders of sacred sites and burial chambers in prehistoric times, and to those after the Norman 
Conquest seeking raw materials for domestic and ecclesiastical architecture. 

The Editors of the History have been fortunate in obtaining the services of Mr. Grinsell for 
the compilation of the Gazeteer. No other person has such an intimate knowledge of the earth- 
works of Wiltshire nor, I believe, could many field archaeologists have applied themselves to this 
task with such devotion and singlemindedness. 

This, the bulk of part 1, has been divided into two sections, a general list of antiquities from 
Old Stone Age to Pagan Saxon arranged chronologically under parishes, and a detailed list of 
field monuments, principally barrows. In the first section a National Grid Reference to the find- 
spot has been given wherever possible, together with the present location of the object. This list 
is exhaustive to 1951 and includes some important material found and recorded during the next 
four years. It ought, however, to have been stated more clearly to what extent the Gazetteer was 
augmented after 1951. Field monuments other than barrows, hill-forts, enclosures, and field 
systems also appear here. The second part of the Gazetteer is devoted to a detailed inventory of 
long and round: barrows, circles of the ‘Highworth’ type, hill-forts and enclosures, ditches and 
field systems. National Grid References to four figures, dimensions, and other details are included, 
with an indication of the whereabouts of objects from the sites described. 

Mr. Grinsell’s achievement is immense. His work is so valuable that I feel compelled to make 
a major criticism in the hope that it can be put right at least to some extent in volume 1, part 2. 
The lists of round barrows are arranged under types without being cross-referenced. For some- 
body seeking information about Bush Barrow for instance, he needs to know in advance that it is 
a bowl-barrow and that the Normanton Cemetery, in which it lies, is in the parish of Wilsford 
(South). If he wishes further to learn the exact composition of this cemetery he must refer 
to the entries for that parish in the lists of fourteen different barrow-types. All this could 
have been avoided if cross-references to these different types had been included in the list of 
bowl-barrows. Furthermore, there should have been an outline map of the county showing 
the boundaries of its parishes. This would enable the user to discover in approximately which 
parish the Normanton Cemetery is to be found. The unnecessary work involved in using this 
Gazetteer is increased when a barrow cemetery is spread over more than one parish. If the 
user wishes to refer to the cemetery on Snail Down, only intimate knowledge of the area or an 
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outline map of the type already suggested would show him that this group of barrows is crossed 
by the Boundary between Collingbourne Ducis and Collingbourne Kingston. In part 2, a key 
to the main barrows and cemeteries would help to lessen this difficulty. A map showing parish 
boundaries should also be added there. 

In a Gazetteer that is so detailed there are certain to be small errors and omissions. To 
attempt to record them here would be inappropriate, nor do they appear to be at all numerous. 
| must point out, however, that in the list of textiles found in barrows the cloth in which the 
Bush Barrow axe-head was wrapped has been omitted. On map VII Ancient British Coins 
are all described as Belgic. And the detailed maps of the Avebury and Stonehenge areas do not 
appear in part 1, although map IV implies that they should. 

When a volume of this kind has been produced so lavishly it seems extraordinary that the 
distribution maps should have been bound into the volume instead of being printed on folders. 
It will be impossible to copy them for lantern slides and much information is lost where the pages 
join. I think, too, that by using different symbols for every type of antiquity of a given period the 
maps are so confused that they defeat their object. 

This volume is, and will remain, a quite invaluable work of reference for field archaeologists 
and historians, not only in Wiltshire but in Britain more generally. The quantity and reliability 
of the material it contains make this volume indispensable in spite of the faulty arrangement which 
I have felt bound to point out. 


English Place-name Elements. By A. H. Smitu. 9 x6. Part I, Pp. lv-+305; with 5 maps in 
pocket: Part II, Pp. viii+417; with 4 maps in pocket. English Place-name Society, vols. 
XXV, XXVI. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1956. 2 vols. 35s. each. 

All concerned in any way with the meaning of place-names must constantly consult these 


volumes, a valuable contribution to the subject. They not only form an essential companion to 
the county volumes of the English Place-name Society, replacing the slim volume of Sir Allen 
Mawer published at the beginning of the survey, but include in handy form a discussion of the 
new elements discovered in the past thirty years and reveal the vast progress made. Professor 
Smith has not, however, been content merely to summarize past results. He reassesses the 
evidence, makes new and pertinent suggestions and points out uncertainties and problems still 
to be solved. 

One noteworthy change is the adoption, as standard, of the Anglian form of the term, e.g. 
wald OE (Angl), weald (Kt, WSax), with a cross-reference under weald. The interpretation 
of the elements includes the study of the Old English glosses and-translations from Latin and of 
the contextual references in Old English and Middle English literary texts; cognate material in 
other languages; local and dialect material; observation of topography and archaeological remains 
and an examination of the types of word with which the particular elements are combined. For 
the more common elements, the distribution is discussed. Examples of the element are given, 
(a) asa first element, (4) as a simplex place-name, (c) asa final element, (¢) combined with personal- 
names of various types. The result is a number of valuable articles on such elements as beorg, burh 
(6 pp.), ham (3 pp.), (16 pp.) -ingas (5 pp.), ti (10 pp.), thorp (7 pp.), throp 

PP-)> 

The introduction discusses fully the methods and principles of interpretation and the main 
types of place-names. Nine maps are included showing the state of the survey, Old English 
Dialect Regions, and the distribution of British, Scandinavian, and Irish-Norwegian names, and 
of certain common elements. Some of the new etymologies will not meet with general acceptance, 
but these cannot be discussed here. Very few errors have been found—a marked achievement in 
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printing such a mass of detail. Those noted are incorrect spellings of modern names or assign. 
ment to wrong counties, neither affecting the meaning of the text. 


P. H. Reangy 


English country houses: Early Georgian, 1715-1760. By CuristopHer Husszy. 12} x9}. 
Pp. 256. London: Country Life, 1955. £6. 6s. 


English country houses: Mid Georgian, 1760-1800. By CuristopHer Husszy. 12} x9}. 
Pp. 255. London: Country Life, 1956. £6. 6s. 


It is now close on forty years since the late H. Avray Tipping collected together the articles 
on historic houses which he had been contributing to Country Life since 1910, and published 
them as a series of volumes entitled ‘English Homes’. Ranging from Norman and Plantagenet 
to late Georgian, these works were pioneers in their field, and provided the foremost source of 
information on houses of architectural interest between the two world wars. It in no way be- 
littles Mr. Tipping’s achievements if to the present-day reader they reveal the disadvantages of 
a less exacting period when genealogical and biographical digression predominated at the expense 
of stylistic criticism or precision in dating and attribution. Changing standards of scholarship 
in the history of English architecture and the allied arts, coupled with the recent discovery of 
much documentary material, have inevitably made a reassessment highly desirable, and for no 
period is this more so than the one hundred years following the accession of George I. That Mr. 
Hussey should have begun the task with two splendidly illustrated volumes covering 1715-60 
and 1760-1800 (a third will follow) is therefore particularly welcome. With his unique know- 
ledge of the subject he has presented a remarkably detailed picture of a century when, through 
the coincidence of social, economic, and aesthetic factors, the building and embellishment of 
country houses proceeded on a majestic scale. By a miracle of compression thirty-five articles on 
individual houses have been included in the first volume, and twenty-nine in the second, as well 
as introductions in which Mr. Hussey traces the origins and influences of the prevailing styles 
from Baroque and Palladian to the later phases of the Picturesque. There are also biographical 
notes on the principal architects and craftsmen who participated. In short, these works will be 
invaluable for any student of the cultural life of the period, even if the formidable price of six 
guineas each means that for some it will be a case of borrowing rather than buying. 


Dorotnuy STRouD 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


JOURN. R. ANTHROP. INST., vol. 87, pt. 1:—The scouring of the White Horse, by G. W. B. Hunt- 
ingford. 


ANTIQUITY, no. 123:—Notes on Minoan Linear A, by C. H. Gordon; The culture sequence of Bactria, 
by F. R. Allchin; Braves, beakers and battle-axes, by H. W. M. Hodges; The Longstone, Mottistone, by 
]. Hawkes; Old and new rock engravings in Natal, South Africa, a Zulu Game, by B. D. Malan; The 
Sky house, by J. Walton. 

No. 124:—Evolution and Man, by R. Singer; Tools makyth man, by K. Oakley; The evolution of 
society, by V. G. Childe; Evolution and diffusion, by L. A. White; Worms and weathering, by R. J.C. 
Atkinson; Civil Service archaeology: a review, by Sir Mortimer Wheeler; Akkadian tablets in Minoan 
dress, by C. H. Gordon. 


JOURN. B.A.A., vol. 19, 1956:—Porch and porticus in Saxon churches, by E. Dudley, C. Jackson, and 
E.G. M. Fletcher; Studies in medieval English alabaster carvings, pt. 3, English alabaster representations 
of the ‘Lamentation over the dead Christ’, by W. L. Hildburgh; Mural paintings of St. Catherine in 
England, by E. C. Williams; The schools of brasses in Germany, by M. W. Norris; Sidelights on ‘A 
journal of a tour into the north in the summer of 1774, by T. L. and W. B.’, by J. D. Tanner. 


ARCHIVES, vol. 3, no. 17:—Ecclesiastical Courts and their records in the province of Canterbury, by 
A. M. Erskine; The Ecclesiastical Courts of York, by J. S. Purvis; A London merchant’s letter book, by 
A. E. J. Hollaender; Quod Dominus conjunxit cartophylax non separet, by R. B. Pugh. 

No. 18:—Topographical drawings in the Dept. of Manuscripts, British Museum, by C. E. Wright; 
Local archives of Great Britain, XIV, The City of Bristol Record Office, by E. Ralph and B. Masters; 
A. C. Ducarel and the Lambeth manuscripts, by M. D. Slatter. 


JOURN. ARMS & ARMOUR SOC., vol. 2, no. 6:—A pair of seventeenth-century English pistols, by 


A. N. Kennard; Some examples of mid-15th-century German armour, by H. R. Robinson. 
No. 7:—James Webley single-action revolvers, by A. W. F. ‘Taylerson. 


JOURN. SOC. ARMY HIST. RES., vol. 35, no. 142:—2nd Life Guards kettledrummer, 1839, by 
L. E. Buckell; the 7th Light Dragoons and their First Hussar clothing, by T. H. McGuffie; A Swiss 
officer in Wellington’s army, by C. T. Atkinson; Mounted Rifle Volunteers, c. 1861, by W. Y. Carman; 
Some Indian army sabretaches, by Brig. H. Bullock. 

No. 143:—Officers of the 38th South Staffordshire Regiment, 1853, by Lieut.-Col. M. B. Savage; 
Early British regulation revolvers, by R. Scurfield; Two miniatures of eighteenth-century Indian officers, 
by W. Y. Carman; Arms, uniforms and equipment of the Yeomanry Cavalry, by Lieut.-Col. E. Ryan. 


JOURN. ROY. ASIATIC SOC., pts. 3-4, 1957:—Kinuni—an Arab Manor on the coast of Kenya, by 
J. S. Kirkman; Tibet in Anglo-Chinese relations, by A. Lamb; The Ongin inscription, by G. Clauson; 
Imported Mediterranean amphorae from Kolhapur, by H. D. Sankalia; Saddle querns and stratigraphy, 
by H. D. Sankalia and D. B. Deo. 


BURLINGTON MAG., January 1958:—Hieroglyphic studies of the Renaissance, by E. Iversen. 


COAT OF ARMS, vol. 4, no. 31:—Dutch Heraldry, by C. Pama; The arms of Carl Linnaeus, by B. O. 
Kalde; Recent Campbell matriculations and grants, by C. Campbell; The heirs of Beauchamp of Hatch, 
by G. D. Squibb; Heraldry in Wolfram’s Parzival, by G. T. Timpson; Devises of arms during the 
fifteenth century, by A. C. Cole; The House of Grimaldi, by J. H. B. Bedells and D. G. Williamson; 
A curious grant of arms, by J. P. Brooke-Little. 

No. 32:—The arms of the Inns of Court, by R. Bretton; Adam Loutfut’s book, by T. O’Neil; 
Caduceus, by Sir George Bellew; Recent Campbell matriculations and grants, by C. Campbell; Tiger 
and mirror, by C. R. Humphery-Smith; The Beaufort legitimation, by M. H. Jackson-Lipkin; Devises 
of arms during the fifteenth century, by A. C. Cole; Heraldry in Castle Bromwich, by C. Crisp. 
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CONNOISSEUR, August 1957:—A silver-enamel cross in the Carrand Collection, by E. Steingraber; 4 
masterpiece of French craftsmanship, a “Table a la bourgogne’ by Oeben, by F. J. B. Watson; Stained 
glass windows of St. Germain-des-Prés, by L. Grodecki; Notes on a fifteenth-century cofferet, by K. Kup, 

October 1957:—Bingham’s Melcomb. Home of the Honble. Sir Francis and Lady Hopwood, br 
S. J. Maiden; Henry Hadley, ‘Foreigner’, and four pairs of his pistols, by H. L. Blackmore; Some 
aspects of the Victorian medal, by R. A. G. Carson; Recent discoveries at Jamestown, Virginia, by 
J. P. Hudson. 

November 1957:—The Palazzo Reale at Turin, its furniture and decoration from the late seventeenth 
to the early nineteenth century, by A. Griseri; The restored Villa Cordellina, by H. Honour; Medieval 
wooden sculpture, an exhibition at Milan; Ecclesiastical art at Lucca, by J. Fleming. 


JOURN. EGYPTIAN ARCH., vol. 43, Dec. 1957:—The stela of ‘Ankhefenmut, by E. P. Uphill; A 
possibly contemporary parallel to the inscription of Suty and Hor, by H. M. Stewart; The reading of the 
geographical term ®) by Sir Alan Gardiner; The so-called tomb of Queen Tiye, by Sir Alan Gardiner; 
Sobkemhét, a Vizier of Sesostris III, by W. K. Simpson; The end of the El-CAmarna Period, by C. Aldred; 
An inscription on Gebel Barkal, by H. N. Chittick; Sale of inherited property in the first century B.c., by 
E. A. E. Jelinkova; Berenice Troglodytica, by D. Meredith; Coinage of Pharaonic Egypt, by Col. J. W. 
Curtis; The route of Sinuhe’s flight, by H. Goedicke; The old Coptic horoscope, by J. Cerny, P. E. 


Kahle, and R. A. Parker; Bibliography: Graeco-Roman Egypt: Greek inscriptions (1956), by P. M. 
Fraser. 


FOLK-LORE, vol. 68:—Papal prophecies, by C. H. Talbot. 


GENEALOGISTS’ MAG., vol. 12, no. 10:—Some family connections of William Morgan, 1750- 
1833, F.R.S., by Sir W. Elderton; Some early emigrants to America, abstracted by C. D. P. Nicholson; 
Notes on the New England family of Coe, by G. A. Moriarty; The Harvey family of Folkestone and 
its descendants, by L. M. Payne. 

No. 11:—Medieval clerical celibacy in England, by W. A. C. Sandford; Records of the American 
Royalists’ claims in the Public Record Office, by R. H. Ellis; Some early emigrants to America, abstracted 
by C. D. P. Nicholson. 

No. 12:—Medieval clerical celibacy in England (cont.), by W. A. C. Sandford; Some early emigrants 
to America, abstracted by C. D. P. Nicholson; Records of the American Royalists’ claims in the Public 
Record Office, by R. H. Ellis; The Hawkesmores and kindred families, by A. D. Powell; The Palatinate 
family of Mertian, by B. M. Melland. 


GEOG. JOURN,, vol. 123, pt. 2:—Water and soil from the desert: some ancient agricultural achieve- 
ments in the central Negev, by Y. Kedar. 


JOURN. BRIT. SOC. MASTER GLASS-PAINTERS, vol. 12, no. 3:—Glass at Stanley Hall, Peb- 
marsh, by 'T. D. S. Bayley and F. W. Steer; The baptism of St. Christopher, by H. T. Kirby. 


GUILDHALL MISCELLANY, no. 8, 1957:—A brass roundel from St. Michael Paternoster Royal, by 
R. Merrifield; The fore-edge paintings of Stephen and Thomas Lewis, by W. Kellaway. 


GWERIN, vol. 1, no. 3:—Cruck-framed buildings in Scotland, by J. Walton; Thatch and thatching in 
north-east Ireland, by R. H. Buchanan. 


BULL. INST. HIST. RES., vol. 30, no. 82:—The Crown woods and their exploitation in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, by G. Hammersley; The disbursing official under the early Stuarts: the cases 


of Sir William Russell and Philip Burlamachi, by R. Ashton; Sir Christopher Wren’s Navy Office, by 
T. F. Reddaway. 


ENG. HIST. REV., vol. 72, no. 284:—The making of Magna Carta, by J. C. Holt; The French ‘Brut’ 
and the reign of Edward II, by J. Taylor; An early charter of Adam of Cockfield, 110-18, by C. Hart. 
No. 285:—The Wardens of the Marches of England towards Scotland, 1377-1489, by R. L. Storey; 

The rise of the Under-Treasurer of the Exchequer, by J. L. Kirby. 
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HISTORY, vol. 42, no. 145:—The King and the structure of society in late Anglo-Saxon England, by 


H. R. Loyn. 
No. 146:—Louis the Pious reconsidered, by F. L. Ganshof. 


proc. HUGUENOT SOC. OF LONDON, vol. 19, no. 4:—Huguenot refugee doctors in England, by 
W. R. le Fanu; Emanuel von Meteren, by J. L. Nevinson; Aliens and industry in Tudor England, by 
L. Williams; Huguenot ministers in Great Britain, by S. Minet. 


THE LIBRARY, Sth series, vol. 12, no. 2:—Bynneman’s books, by M. Eccles. 
No. 3:—William Caxton’s houses at Westminster, by L. E. Tanner. 


MAN, July 1957:—A pre-pottery lithic complex from Sonora, Mexico, by Prof. G. E. Fay; A carved 

pumice head from New Zealand, a preliminary note, by J. R. Harding. 

September 1957:—Ethnological researches among the Moravian Valachs, by B. Gunda. 

October 1957:—Tools and crafts in south central Persia, by P. H. T. Beckett. 

November 1957:—The great cave of Niah: a preliminary report on Bornean prehistory, by T. 
Harrisson. 

December 1957:—The decipherment of the Minoan Linear Script B and the problem of the Linear 
Script A, by W. C. Brice. 

January 1958:—The early metallurgy of copper and bronze, by F. C. Thompson. 


MARINER’S MIRROR, vol. 43, no. 4:—Arab anchors, by R. Le B. Bowen, Jr.; Ship building in Ipswich, 
1700-1750, by A. G. E. Jones; A list of the Royal Navy in 1590-1591. 


NUM. CHRON., 6th ser., vol. 16:—The date of the earliest coins, by E. S. G. Robinson; The Libyan 
hoard (1952) addenda, and the Libyan coinage in general, by E. S. G. Robinson; Some early nineteenth- 
century forgeries of Greek coins, by E. $. G. Robinson; Greek coins in the Elisabeth Washburn King 
Collection at Bryn Mawr College, by C. C. Vermeule; The archaic owls of Athens, classification and 


chronology, by C. M. Kraay; A note on the Heracles coinage alliance of 394 B.c., by G. L. Cawkwell; 
Anote on Vologeses V, Artabanus V and Artavasdes, by B. Simonetta; Constantinian hoards and other 
studies in the later Roman bronze coinage, by R. A. G. Carson and J. P. C. Kent; Rare and unpublished 
Roman coins in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, by H. Mattingly; A fourth-century Roman hoard 
from Egypt, by H. Mattingly; The Denarius of Sufenas and the Ludi Victoriae, by H. B. Mattingly; A find 
of coins of Carausius from the Little Orme’s Head, by H. A. Seaby; An unpublished portion of the Lime 
Street hoard found in 1882, reconstructed from the collection and records of the Guildhall Museum, by 
R. Merrifield; A Byzantine hoard from Kharcha, Cyprus, by A. J. Dikigoropoulos; The Shaftesbury 
hoard of pence of Aethelred II, by R. H. M. Dolley; A small find of fourteenth-century groats from 
Flanders, by R. H. M. Dolley; A provisional note on the origins of the Leicester Mint, by R. H. M. 
Dolley; A note on the Mint of Torksey and on some early finds of English coins from Nottinghamshire, 
by R. H. M. Dolley and Mrs. J. S. Strudwick; Unpublished Scottish coins: II, by Ian Halley Stewart; 
A bull-and-horseman hoard from India, by H. de S. Shortt; The ‘coin’ with cuneiform inscription, by 
W. B. Henning; The use of the microscope in numismatic studies, by F. C. Thompson; The Maria 
Theresa thaler, by H. G. Stride; Some thoughts on ‘Second Carausius’, by C. E. Stevens. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION QUARTERLY, July—Dec. 1957:—Excavations at Jericho, 1957, by 
K. M. Kenyon; The Kephar Bebhayu conveyance, by S. A. Birnbaum; Israelite and pre-Israelite place- 
names in Palestine, by B. S. J. Isserlin. 


PROC. PREHIST. SOC., 1957:—Some aspects of the physiography of the Thames Valley in relation to 
the Ice Age and early man, by S. W. Wooldridge; Megalithic art in the north-west of Britain: the 
Calderstones, Liverpool, by J. L. Forde-Johnston; Neolithic and Bronze Age pottery from Risby Warren 
and other occupation sites in north Lincolnshire, by D. N. Riley; The typology and origins of beakers in 
Wales, by W. E. Griffiths; Early metallurgy of copper in Ireland and Britain, by H. H. Coghlan and H. 
Case; Excavation of a barrow near the Hardy Monument, Black Down, Portesham, Dorset, by M. W. 
Thompson and P. Ashbee; The great barrow at Bishop’s Waltham, Hampshire, by P. Ashbee; Late 
Bronze Age settlement on Itford Hill, Sussex, by G. P. Burstow and G. A. Holleymen; The fogou of 
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Lower Boscaswell, Cornwall, by E. V. Clark, E. B. Ford, and C. Thomas; Notes on excavations in Eire, 
England, Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales, during 1956. 


JOURN. ROMAN STUDIES, vol. 47, pts. 1-2:—Etruscan and Roman roads in southern Etruria, by 
J. B. Ward Perkins; The Roman frontier settlement at Ghirza, an interim report, by O. Brogan and 
D. Smith; A fragment of a diploma from Cirencester, by D. Atkinson; Roman Britain in 1956. 


BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIB., vol. 40, no. 1:—The immediate sources of the Exchequer Domesday, 
by R. Welldon Finn; The household of Queen Margaret of Anjou, 1452-3, by A. R. Myers; Three 
Elizabethan architects, by J. Summerson. 


PROC. SPELZOLOGICAL SOC., vol. 8, no. 1:—The Priddy Circles, by C. Taylor and E. K. Trat- 


man; Little Solsbury hill camp, by W. A. Dowden; Kings Weston Down Camp, Bristol, 1956, by P. A. 
Rahtz. 


JOURN. WARBURG & COURTAULD INSTS., vol. 19, nos. 3-4:—Cyriac of Ancona and the Temple 
of Hadrian at Cyzicus, by B. Ashmole; The Alhambra Palace of the eleventh century, by F. P. Barge- 
buhr; Novels in ebony, by Th. H. Lunsingh Scheurleer. 


ARCH. AELIANA, vol. 35, 1957:—The early Widdringtons of Widdrington, by W. Percy Hedley; 
Obedientiaries and counsellors in monastic administration at Durham, by E. M. Halcrow; Officers of the 
bishopric of Durham under Antony Bek, 1283-1311, by C. M. Fraser; Hatchments in Northumberland, 
a supplemental list, by C. H. H. Blair; The Percies and Alnwick Castle, 1557-1632, by G. R. Batho; 
Anglian patterns, some sources and developments, by D. R. Fyson; The raid on Haydon Bridge, 1587, by 
D. Charlesworth; Fenwick and Ramsay, by C. R. Huddleston; The Percies and their estates in Scotland, 
by J. M. W. Bean; Roger of Whitchester, by C. A. F. Meekings; A note on the work of the late C. C. 
Hodges, by Mrs. D. R. Fyson; The Herons of Chipchase, additional notes by W. P. Hedley; The Pipe 
Rolls of Edward I, by A. J. Lilburn; Excavations at the native settlement, Gubeon cottage, Northumber- 
land, by G. Jobey; Types of Roman coarse pottery vessels in northern Britain, by J. P. Gillam. 


BEDFORDSHIRE ARCHAEOLOGIST, vol. 1, no. 3:—Material for the study of Bedfordshire pre- 
history, by N. Thomas; A Romano-British site near Bedford, by D. E. Johnston; Bedfordshire earth- 
works, Maiden Bower, pt. 2, by G. H. Davies; Roman Sandy, by D. E. Johnston; A pagan Saxon 
cemetery at Leighton Buzzard, by F. Gurney. 


BEDFORDSHIRE MAG., vol. 6, no. 41:—A visitor from Clophill, by M. Phillips; Armorial: Gostwick 
of Willington, by F. W. Kuhlicke. 
No. 42:—An unrecorded Roman ford, by R. W. Bagshawe; Armorial: Broy or Broilg of Bletsoe, by 
F. W. Kuhlicke. 
No. 43:—Armorial: Beauchamp of Bletsoe, by F. W. Kuhlicke. 


BERKS. ARCH. JOURN., vol. 55, 1956—7:—The church bells of Berkshire, pt. 15, by F. Sharpe; The 
Lambourn Seven Barrows, by H. Case; A catalogue of some medieval armorial seals in the Berkshire 
Record Office, by T. D. Tremlett and P. Walne; Weycock Hill, 1953, by M. A. Cotton; Material for 
the history of places in Berkshire in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries, by W. O. Hassall; The 
rebuilding and repair of Berkshire churches during the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
—appendix, by B. F. L. Clarke and H. M. Colvin. 


RECORDS OF BUCKS., vol. 26, pt. 2:—The Verney tomb at Middle Claydon, by L. Stone; John 
Carter of Denham, Yeoman, by J. Cornwall; Romano-British sites and their communications: the Ouse 
Valley, by C. W. Green; Brasses at Penn and Edlesborough, by H. F. O. Evans. 


PROC. CAMBRIDGE ANT. SOC., vol. 50, 1956:—The Wandlebury Iron Age hill-fort, excavations of 
1955-6, by B. R. Hartley; Saxo-Norman pottery in East Anglia, by J. G. Hurst; The clergy of Willing- 
ham, 1300-1956, pt. 2, by Canon F. J. Bywaters; A Belgic and Roman farm at Wyboston, Bedford- 
shire, by C. F. Tebbutt; Romano-British hoard from Godmanchester, by H. J. M. Green; Medieval 

gravestones of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and the Soke of Peterborough, by L. A. S. Butler; 
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Swale’s tumulus: a combined Neolithic A and Bronze Age barrow at Worlington, Suffolk, by Grace 


Briscoe. 


CAMB. HIST. JOURN., vol. 13, no. 2:—The Norman Episcopate before the Norman Conquest, by 
D. Douglas. 


PROC. WEST CORNWALL F.C., vol. 2, no. 1:—The Plain-an-Gwarry, St. Just, excavation report, by 
A. Guthrie; A Dark Age site on Phillack Towans, near Hayle, by M. I. Somerscales; Some imported 
post-Roman sherds in Cornwall and their origin, by A.C. Thomas; Cumulative Index of Cornish archae- 
clogy, list no. § (1956-7). 


TRANS. C. & W. ANT. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 56:—Three unpublished collections of Bronze Age pottery: 
Netherhall, Garlands and Aglionby, by K. S. Hodgson; Excavations at Milecastle 49 (Harrow’s Scar), 
1953, by I. A. Richmond; The Roman temporary camps near Troutbeck, Cumberland, by R. L. Bell- 
house; Some Roman roads in Cumberland, by R. L. Bellhouse; Cote How Tower (16a), on the 
Cumberland coast, by I. A. Richmond; A Viking spearhead from Kentmere, by C. Fell; An Anglo-Saxon 
cremation-urn at Netherhall, by K. S. Hodgson; Three medieval manor-houses of north Westmorland, 
by R. W. Brunskill; William de Parr, King’s Knight to Henry IV, by M. A. Rowling; The Gondibour 
and Salkeld screens in Carlisle Cathedral, by C. G. Bulman; Ambleside old church, by B. L. Thompson; 
Rose Castle, by C. M. L. Bouch; Fleming family memoranda from an old Bible, by C. R. Hudleston; 
The parish registers of Cumberland, Westmorland and Lancashire North-of-the-Sands, by F. B. Swift; 
William Field of Cartmel and the three shire stones, by H. D. Rawnsley. 


JOURN. DERBYSHIRE ARCH. & N.H. SOC., no. 76:—A Romano-British building in Stubbin Wood, 
Langwith Junction, Nr. Shirebrook, by S.O. Kay; The Bronze Age round barrow at Swarkeston, pt. II, 
by M. Ponsnansky; The Court Leet and Great Court Baron of Chesterfield, 1763-1841, by J. M. 
Bestall; The second Bronze Age round barrow at Swarkeston, pt. I, Interim Report, by E. Greenfield; 
The Pagan-Danish barrow cemetery at Heath Wood, Ingleby, 1955 excavations, by M. Posnansky; 
Report on the excavation of Ash Tree Cave, nr. Whitwell, Derbyshire, 1949 to 1957, by A. L. Arm- 
strong; The Glapwell Charters, ed. R. R. Darlington. 


PROC. DEVON ARCH. EXPLORATION SOC., vol. 5, pt. I:—What the Devon Archaeological Ex- 
ploration Society has done in its first twenty-five years, by E. H. Rogers; A Stone Age settlement system 
near East Week, Dartmoor, Mesolithic and post-Mesolithic industries, by O. Grieg and W. F. Rankine; 
Drift palaeoliths from the Teign Valley, by E. H. Rogers; Two local costrels in the museum of Torquay 
Natural History Society, by C. A. R. Radford and E. H. Rogers; Excavations in Bear St., Exeter, 1953, 
by Aileen Fox. 


PROC. DORSET N.H. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 78:—Archaeological fieldwork in Dorset in 1956, by 
R. A. H. Farrar; S. Martin’s Church, Wareham, and S. Aldhelm, by B. R. K. Moilliet; Dorchester 
~~ Prison, 1791-1817, by M. B. Weinstock; Relations between Wessex and Cornwall in early days, 

y W. S. Best. 


TRANS. HALIFAX ANT. SOC., 1956:—The Old Halifax Theatre, 1789-1904, by A. Porritt; The 
township of Pishworth, by J. H. Priestley; The Horton collection of manuscripts, by W. Robertshaw; 
King’s Farm, Hebden Bridge, by B. Gledhill. 


HANTS F.C. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 19, pt. 3:—Terrier Book of Newport (I.W.), 1563, by Rev. S. F. 
or Thomas Bilson, his family and their Hampshire, Sussex and other connections, pt. 2, by W. H. 
allen. 


BULL. ANN. SOCIETE JERSIAISE, 1957:—Sir George Carteret, by Rev. G. R. Balleine; The in- 
vasion at La Rocque 1781, by M. C. Green; Sir Anthony Poulett, Governor of Jersey, 1590-1600; 
Transcription of a Roll in possession of the Société Jersiaise entitled ‘Roll of the Tresor of the Parish of 
Trinity 1523’, transcribed by N. Kerling. 


TRANS. HIST. SOC. LANCS. & CHESHIRE, vol. 108:—The open fields of Cheshire, by D. Sylvester; 
The Eltonhead family, by R. G. Rankin; The town of Liverpool in the ’45, by R. C. Jarvis. 
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TRANS. LONDON & MIDDX. ARCH. SOC., vol. 19, pt. 2:—Sessions of the Clerk of the market of the 
household of Middlesex, by N. Williams; The temporary Navy Office, 1673-1684, by T. F. Reddaway; 
The brasses of Middlesex, pt. 7, by H. K. Cameron; The bells of Middlesex, pt. 5, by H. B. Walters; 
Netteswell House and Bethnal Green, by C. M. Weekley; William Laughton’s ‘Remarks on a Rambleing 
Club of Ringers’, by F. W. M. Draper. 


JOURN. MANX MUSEUM, vol. 4, no. 74:—Three Viking graves in the Isle of Man, by G. Bersu; The 
Scottish invasion of Man in 1456, by B. R. S. Megaw. 


NORFOLK ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 31, pt. 4:—Some friends of Sir Thomas Browne, by M. Toynbee; 
Archaeological discoveries in Norfolk, 1949-54, by R. R. Clarke; The Launditch, a Norfolk linear 
earthwork, by J. M. Lewis; Supplementing Blomefield, by P. Hepworth. 


OXONIENSIA, vol. 21:—Beaker pottery from the Oxford region, 1939-55, by H. Case; A Saxon cemetery 
near the village of Harwell, Berks., by J. R. Kirk and K. Marshall; The tinning of iron spurs, a con- 
tinuous practice from the tenth to the seventeenth century, by E. M. Jope; The rectorial barn at Church 
Enstone, by R. B. Wood-Jones; An account for the building of the Divinity School, by A. D. M. Cox; 
The foundation of Wadham College, Oxford, by N. Briggs. 


TRANS. SHROPSHIRE ARCH. SOC., vol. 55, pt. 2:—Edric of Bayston, by J. F. A. Mason; An 
investigation of an earthwork at Linley Hill, More, by G. Webster; A stone coffin from Chetton, Shrop- 
shore, by P. W. Gathercole; Armorial bearings in Shropshire churches, by L. H. Hayward; Early seven- 
teenth-century wages assessments for the Borough of Shrewsbury, by M. Reed; The Hon. and Rev. 
Richard Hill of Hawkstone, 1655-1727, by E. M. Jancey; Some eighteenth-century Shropshire 
potteries, by Sir Edward Benthall. 


PROC. SUFFOLK INST. OF ARCH., vol. 27, pt. 2:—Excavations at Framlingham Castle, 1954, by 
G. M. Knocker; Excavations at Gainsborough Road, Bury St. Edmunds, by A. R. Edwardson; The 
financing of the Poor-Law Incorporation for the Hundreds of Colneis and Carlford in the County of 
Suffolk, 1758-1820, by H. Fearn; Archaeology in Suffolk, 1956, by N. Smedley and G. W. P. Jarvis; 
The Elveden silver coin hoard, by G. Briscoe. 


SUSSEX ARCH. COLL., vol. 95:—The Percies at Petworth, 1574-1632, by G. Batho; Bishop Mon- 
tague’s personal accounts, 1636-8, by F. W. Steer; Sussex coroners in the Middle Ages, by R. F. 
Hunnisett; Three Sussex heresy trials, by C. E. Welch; Fourteenth-century halls in Sussex, by R. T. 
Mason; The Yeakell and Gardner maps of Sussex, by T. R. Holland; The Minute Book of the Petworth 
Turnpike Trustees, 1757-1801, by Lord Leconfield; Roman Chichester, by A. E. Wilson; Inscribed 
pre-reformation church bells in Sussex. 


WILTS. ARCH. & N.H. MAG., nos. 204, 205, vol. 56:—Excavation and field-work in Wiltshire, 1956, 
by N. Thomas; An early Bronze Age barrow and late Bronze Age urnfield on Heale Hill, Middle Wood- 
ford, by J. W. G. Musty and J. F. S. Stone; Note on an Iron Age habitation site near Battlesbury Camp, 
Warminster, by S. E. Chadwick and M. W. Thompson; The bounds of Ellandune, ¢c. a.v. 956, by T.R. 
Thomson; The Battle of Ellandune, a.v. 825, by T. R. Thomson; Three Wiltshire Speakers, by J. $. 
Roskell; Avebury Manor, by Sir F. Knowles, Bart.; Samuel Petrie and the Borough of Cricklade, by 
J. Cannon; The Spas and mineral springs of Wiltshire, by J. G. P. Pafford. 


TRANS. WORCS. ARCH. SOC., vol. 33, 1956:—Hatchments in Worcestershire, pt. II, M to Z, by 
W. A. Peplow; Nash: historian of Worcestershire, by G. W. Beard; Notes on the architects of Worcester 
Cathedral, by J. H. Harvey; Old Worcester families, no. 6, Goldsborough, by Canon W. R. Buchanan- 
Dunlop; Court House excavations, Kempsey, January 1956, by H. E. O’Neil. 


YORKS. ARCH. JOURN., pt. 154, 1957:—A Neolithic site at Driffield, East Riding of Yorkshire, by 
T. G. Manby; Excavations on Kildale Moor, North Riding of Yorkshire, 1953, by P. Ashbee; Excava- 
tions at Newham’s Pit, Staxton, 1947-8, by T. C. M. Brewster; Cataractonium, fort and town. by 
E. J. W. Hildyard; Excavation of Roman road in Treasurer’s House, York, 1954, by P. Wenham; Two 
discoveries of the Roman road between York and Tadcaster, by P. Wenham; Discoveries in the Roman 
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cemetery on the Mount, York, by C. Dickinson and P. Wenham; The Roman roads in south Yorkshire, 
by D. Greene and P. H. J. Smedley; The Roman East-West road through Sheffield, by F. L. Preston; 
Roman Yorkshire; A Holderness Charter of William Count of Aumale, by C. T. Clay; The Herbert 
House, York, by T. W. French; Penistone Grammar School in the eighteenth century, by J. Addy; 
The Romano-British excavations at Cantley Estate, Doncaster, the pottery from kilns 9-25, by S. M. 
Cregeen. 


TRANS. CAERNARVONSHIRE HIST. SOC., vol. 17:—Dinas Emrys, by H. N. Savory; The Bishop’s 
palace, Gogarth, Llandudno, by D. B. Hague; The township of Dolbenmaen, by C. A. Gresham; 
Caernarvonshire and the Middle Temple, by R. A. Roberts. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 17, pt. 2:—Current work in Welsh archaeology, excava- 
tions and discoveries, by D. Webley; The Pant-y-Maen bronze hoard, by W. E. Griffiths; Note on the 
Roman station at Pennal, Merionethshire, by H. C. Irvine; The Dinas Powis (Glam.) hill-fort, pt. 2, a 
further section across the defences, by L. Alcock. 

Pt. 3:—The earliest mention of St. David?, by G. Gruffydd and H. P. Owen; A corpus of Welsh 
Bronze Age pottery, pt. 2, food-vessels and enlarged food-vessels, by H. N. Savory. 


CEREDIGION, vol. 3, no. 1:—The excavation of a barrow in Cardiganshire, by C. H. Houlder; The 
castles of Cardiganshire, by D. J. C. King; The Crosswood estate, 1547-1947, by J. M. Howells; The 
lesser country houses of Cardiganshire, by H. Lloyd-Johnes; Some of the freeholders of Cardiganshire in 
1632, by W. J. Lewis. 


JOURN. HIST. SOC. CHURCH IN WALES, vol. 7, no. 12:—The Consistory Courts in the diocese of 
St. Davids, pt. 1, by W. T. Morgan; Royal Briefs for the restoration of churches in Wales, pt. 2, by the 
Ven. G. Richards; Contest for a Radnorshire rectory in the seventeenth century, by W. H. Howse. 


JOURN. MERIONETH HIST. & RECORD SOC., vol. 3, pt. 1:—Castell y Bere, by E. D. Evans; 
Llywelyn’s charter to Cymer Abbey in 1209, by K. Williams-Jones; Lasynys, by C. A. Gresham and 
W. J. Hemp. 


SOUTH WALES & MONMOUTH RECORD SOC., no. 4:—The Lordships of Abergavenny, Gros- 
mont, Skenfrith, White Castle and Monmouth, accounts of the ministers for the year 1256/57, trans- 
scribed by A. J. Roderick and W. Rees; Records relating to the Lordship of Senghenydd with Caerphilly, 
from Edward I to Henry VIII by W. Rees; The friars at Cardiff and Newport, the first financial accounts 
after the suppression, by W. Rees; Monmouthshire recusants in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I, by 
F. H. Pugh; The Sessions in Eyre in the Lordships of Gower and Kilvey, a dispute between the Earl of 
Worcester and his tenants, by 'T. B. Pugh; The copper industry of Neath and Swansea, record of a Suit 
in the Court of Exchequer, 1723, by R. O. Roberts. 


TRANS. DUMFRIES. & GALLOWAY N.H. & ANT. SOC., vol. 34, 3rd series:—The Roman fort at 
Dalswinton, by Professor I. A. Richmond and Dr. J. K. St. Joseph; The election of parish clerks, by 
R. C. Reid; Shipping references in Dumfries Burgh Records, by A. E. Truckell; Robert I and the De 
Mandevilles, by Lieut.-Col. J. R. H. Greeves; De Amundeville, by R. C. Reid; Dry stone dykes of Upper 
Annandale, by W. A. J. Prevost; The feudalization of Lower Nithsdale, by R. C. Reid; Note on St. Con- 
sttntine, by C. A. R. Radford; Excavations at Whithorn, final report, by C. A. R. Radford. 


TRANS. HAWICK ARCH. SOC., 1956:—A medieval bronze pot from Ashkirk, by S. Maxwell. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 61, no. 3:—A new Trajan, by G. M. A. Hanfmann, C.C. Vermeule, 
W. J. Young, and H. Jucker; The central court as the Minoan bull-ring, by J. W. Graham; Unpub- 
lished gems in various collections, by G. M. A. Richter; New light on the ancient history of the Eurasian 
Steppe, by E. D. Phillips; News letter from Greece, by E. Vanderpool. 

No. 4:—Gordion 1956: preliminary report, by R. S. Young; Oriental elements in the Hallstatt 
Culture, by C. Hopkins; Sophokles, Mikon and the Argonauts, by T. P. Howe; Nickel in ancient 
bronzes, by C. F. Cheng and C. M. Schwitter; News Letter from Rome, by A. W. Van Buren. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 10, no. 2:—The rise and fall of Hazor, by Y. Yadin; Highlights of Andean 
archaeology, 1954-6, by R. P. Schaedel; Minting Greek and Roman coins, by C. Vermeule; Shamshir 
Ghar—a cave in Afghanistan, by L. Dupree; Roman family tombs in Yugoslavia, by J. Korosec; Per. 
sepolis as a ritual city, by A. U. Pope; Motya and Lilybaeum, by G. A. Ruggieri; Prehistoric figurines 
from Castle Valley, by J. H. Gunnerson. 

No. 3:—Art of the Lower Columbia valley, by B. R. Butler; Butera—a Sicilian town through the 
ages, by D. Adamesteanu; The great palace of the Byzantine emperors, by D. T. Rice; Our neolithic 
ancestors, by H. Nai; Eskimo maps from Greenland, by C. V. Solver; Pottery from Periclean Athens, 
by C. G. Boulter; Bronze Age burial ritual in the Low Countries, by S. J. de Laet and W. Glasbergen; 
Phaistos—second fiddle to Knossos?, by J. Walter Graham; Manuel Panselinos: a review article. 

No. 4:—A decade of discovery, 1948-1957; More sea-digging, by L. Casson; Excavations in Costa 
Rica and Panama, by W. Haberland; Figure from Peruvian mantle border, by L. Bellinger; Sarcophagi 
at Beth She‘arim, by N. Avigad; Settlements in ancient Akkad, by R. M. Adams; Rebuilding Imhotep’s 
masterpiece, by J.-P. Lauer. 


ART BULLETIN, vol. 39, no. 2:—The influence of the Utrecht Psalter in Carolingian art, by D. Tselos; 
Exempla as a source of Gothic marginal illumination, by L. M. C. Randal. 
No. 3:—The Virgin and Child in French fourteenth-century sculpture: a method of classification, by 
W. H. Forsyth; A Pyramus and Thisbe bowl in the Princeton Museum, by J. Weitzmann-Fiedler; 
Stained glass and imitation gems, by J. R. Johnson. 


HESPERIA, vol. 26, no. 3:—Athenian resources in 449 and 432 B.c., by H. T. Wade-Gery and B. D. 


Meritt; Greek inscriptions, by B. D. Meritt, A. G. Woodhead, and G. A. Stamires; Herodotos and the 
abacus, by M. Lang. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 16, no. 3:—Oriental Institute Museum notes, no. 9: a 
‘Syro-Hittite’ treasure in the Oriental Institute Museum, by H. J. Kantor; The first legal document from 
the later old Assyrian period, by I. J. Gelb and E. Sollberger; The legal aspects of the instruction of 
Amenemhet, by R. Anthes; Syrian seal impressions on tablets dated in the time of Hammurabi and 
Samsu-iluna, by E. Porada; Notes on Egyptian group-writing, by W. A. Ward; The Nuzi measure of 
capacity, by R. T. Hallock. 

No. 4:—A God and a general of the oasis on a stela of the late Middle Kingdom, by H. G. Fischer; 
Muhammad ed-Deeb’s own story of his scroll discovery, by W. H. Brownlee; Essai sur la chronologie des 
civilisations prédynastiques d’Egypte, par R. P. Charles; Ein viertes altbabylonisches Fragment des 


Gilgames-Epos, von T. Bauer; Egyptian representations of horsemen and riding in the New Kingdom, 
by A. R. Schulman. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEAL. REG., vol. 111, no. 442:—Early Cogans English and American, 

by G. E. McCracken; Vital records of York, Maine, by L. M. Bragdon; A descent from Gustaf I Vasa, 
King of Sweden, 1525-60, by W. L. Sheppard; The Coates family of Essex County, Mass., 1645-1845, 
by C. B. Broderick; Families in Clinton, Maine, 1799, by R. Gray; Burlington flats, N.Y. inscriptions, 
by H. E. Bolton; William Slate of Windham and Mansfield, Conn., and some of his descendants, by 
G. O. Chapman; Records of marriages solemnized by the Hon. William Small, 1864-91, copied by 
G. M. Titcomb. 

No. 443:—Early Cogans English and American, by G. E. McCracken; Burlington Flats, N.Y. in- 
scriptions, by H. E. Bolton; Further ancestry of Ellen Newton who married Edward Carleton, settler of 
Rowley, Mass., by J. G. Hunt; Ramsey families of Augusta and Rockbridge Counties, Va., by R. H. 
Montgomery; The wreck of the Martha and Eliza, by R. W. Tirrell; Samuel Wolcott, an evaluation of 
genealogical evidence, by M. D. Wolcott; The Coates family of Essex County, Mass., 1645-1845, by 
C. B. Broderick; Vital records of York, Maine, by L. M. Bragdon; The wives of John Gilbert of Dor- 
chester, Mass., by G. Gilbert. 

No. 444:—Early Cogans English and American, by G. E. McCracken; A summary of unrecorded 
references to members of the Scrooby Congregation in the records of York Province, by C. I. A. Ritchie; 
Vital records of York, Maine (cont.), by L. McK. Bragdon; Further ancestry of Ellen Newton who 
married Edward Carleton of Rowley, Mass., by J. G. Hunt; Mathilda, wife of Guigues VIII, Count of 
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Andean Albon, by G. A. Moriarty; The Fenimore family, by W. L. Sheppard, Jr.; New England pioneers in the 
amshir Cincinnati area, by M. Dickore; Maltby—Maltbie—Molby, by D. Verril; Inscriptions in Exeter Center 
c; Per. Cemetery in the town of Exeter, Otsego Co., N.Y., copied by H. E. Bolton. 


seis SPECULUM, vol. 32, no. 3:—The evolution of the medieval English franchise, by H. M. Cam; Coinages 
gh the and royal monetary policy in Languedoc during the reign of St. Louis, by T. N. Bisson; Paschal II and 


-olithic the Latin Orient, by J. G. Rowe; Book collections of medieval Icelandic churches, by T. J. Oleson; 
\thens, Descriptions of pagan divinities from Petrarch to Chaucer, by E. H. Wilkins. 
“res B® sNALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tome 75, fasc. 1-2:—Palatins et eunuques dans quelques documents 
Conte hagiographiques, par B. de Gaiffier; Saint Montan, ermite du Vivarais, par J. van der Straeten; Un 
shes nouveau ménologe grec dans un manuscrit de Glasgow, par F. Halkin; The Vision of Orm, by H. 
: = Farmer; Les origines du ‘Barlaam et Joasaph’ grec. A propos de la thése nouvelle de M. Nucubidze, par 
P P. Devos; Le mystérieux calendrier latin du Sinai, par J. Gribomont; A chronological note on St. Ger- 
manus of Auxerre, by E. A. Thompson; Ignatiana, par B. de Gaiffier. 
"selos; Fasc. 3-4: — Hagiographie du Picenum, par B. de Gaiffier; Tetrastici di Theodoro Prodromo sulle 
feste fisse e sui santi del calendario bizantino, per C. Giannelli; Additional note on the Office of St. 
on, by Finnian of Clonard, by K. Hughes; La Scriptura de sancto Fronto nova, attribuée au chorévéque Gauzbert, 
edler; par M. Coens; Un nouveau manuscrit de la Vita S. Enimiae, par C. Brunel; Notes d’hagiographie 


celtique, par P. Grosjean. 


B.D. REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 67, nos. 1-2:—Sermon pour la féte des Apétres Jacques et Jean, 
id the attribuable saint Césaire, par R. Etaix; Le sermon ‘Exhortatur’ est-il de saint Ildefonse? par H. Barré; 
La posizione di san Beda e del suoambiente riguardo alla traslazione del corpo di san Benedetto in Francia, 
per P. Visentin; Les origines de Citeaux et les travaux de M. Lefévre, par J. Winandy; Nouvelle réponse 


- a de ’ancien monachisme aux critiques des Cisterciens, par J. Leclercq. 
ion of BULL. DE LACOM. ROY. DES MONUMENTS ET DES SITES, tome 7, 1956: — De opkomst van 
i and de kerkelijke gotische bouwkunst in West-Vlaanderen gedurende de 1 3° eeuw, von L. Devliegher; Notes 
re of pour servir a l’inventaire des ceuvres d’art du Brabant, par Comte J. de Borchgrave d’Altena. 
chars ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, roénik 9, 1957, seSit 2:—Fouilles de la station paléolithique de 
ba dle Pavlov en Moravie en 1954, par B. Klima; Die Siedlung in Hostivice bei Prag und die Frage der Salz- 
+ in miinder Keramik, von E. Janské; Nécropole de la civilisation des gobelets campaniformes 4 Tfebusice, 
ion par O. Kytlicovd; Tombes et habitat ouniétiziens 4 Chrlice, par C. Staiia; Four de ménage de l’époque 
p romaine a Liblice n. C., par R. Pleiner; Rekonstruktion der slawischen Hiitte in Klugov, von J. Kudrnaé; 
Fouilles du cimetiére slav de Lahovice en 1956, par Z. Jelinkovd; Balance médiévale pliante de Beroun, 
ican, par L. Jansovd; Problémes actuels de la préhistoire européenne: Zum problem der Anfange der Trichter- 
Vasa, becherkultur, von M. Zdpotocky; Zur Entwicklung der Hallstatt-Kultur im Gebiete des heutigen 
845, eo von M. Solle; A la démonstration chronologique de la boucle d’oreille 4 nceud en S multiple, 
ions, par J. Sldma. 
s, by SeSit 3:—Station a céramique pointillée 4 Vinof (Vinorj) prés de Prague, par O. Kytlicov4; Nouvelles 
d by trouvailles en Moravie méridionale, par I. Pe3kaf; Neue Graberfunde in Siedlungen der Knovizer 
Kultur, von N. MaSek; Laténezeitliche Funde aus Kfinec bei Nymburk (Béhmen), von M. Sneidrova; 
"ine Boucle temporale tressée de Novd Ves prés Zidlochovice en Moravie, par M. Kostelnikovd; Fouilles de 
er of Viatislav en 1955, par Z. Vaiia; Silo de l’époque tardive des bourgwalls slaves des environs de Kroméiiz 
.H. (Kromiérjige) en Moravie, par V. Spurny; Die altere Schnurkeramik in Béhmen, von M. Buchvaldek. 
nn of SeSit 4:—Fosses énéolithiques 4 Moravitany (Moravitchany) en Moravie, par J. Nekvasil; Neue Funde 
, by im Gebiet von Litoméfice (Leitmeritz), von J. Fiala und J. Hrala; Fouilles de la nécropole 4 incinération 
Dor- de Klentnice (Klenntgnitsé) prés de Mikulov en 1956, par J. Rih vsky; Zur Frage des Totenkultes auf 
dem vélkerwanderungszeitlichen Graberfeld bei Smolin (Sidmihren), von B. Novotny; La vieille 
ded fortification de Hradec (Hradets) prés Kadait, par I. Pleinerov4; Die Entdeckung einer Templerkirche 
hie; in Prag, von I. Borkovsky; Construction médiévale de Louny, par N. MaSek; Nouvelles fouilles relatives 
who a la civilisation des gobelets en entonnoir dans la région de Lublin en Pologne, par J. Gurba; Nouvelle 


it of source relative & l’histoire des guerres marcomanes sur notre territoire, par J. Dobid8; Uber das Verhiltnis 
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von Archiologie und Historie; Zur Interpretation der Messer in den slawischen Griaberfeldern, von Fr. 
Graus; Zur Interpretation der Messer in den slawischen Graberfeldern, von I. Borkovsky. 


PAMATKY ARCHEOLOGICKE, roénik 48, no. 1:—Contribution de la paléoanthropologie tchéco- 
slovaque a l’étude de ’homme de Neandertal, par E. Viéek; Westbéhmen zu Beginn der Bronzezeit, von 
E. Jilkové; Neue Burgwallsiedlungen im Gebiet von Kladno und Slany, von A. Knor; Die slawischen 
Beingegenstande und ihre Erzeugung in Mahren, von V. Hruby; Beitrag zur Frage des Ursprungs und 
der Bedeutung der kleinen Sumpfringwille im Béhmen, von A. Hejna. 


SLOVENSKA ARCHAEOLOGIA, Jahrgang 5, no. 1:—Pleistozine Sanddiinen bei Sered’ und ihre 
palaolithische und mesolithische Besiedlung, von J. Barta; Die Hallstattkultur der Chotin-Gruppe in der 
Slowakei, von M. Duek; Ein slawisches Griberfeld aus dem g. Jahrhundert in Vel’ky Grab, Bizerk 
Senec, von B. Chropovsky; Der rémische Sarkophag C/L iii. 4327 in der evangelischen A. B. Kirche in 
Komérno, von S. Segert. 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA, vol. 27, 1956:—The date of the Neolithic settlement at Trelleborg, by 
C. J. Becker; Arrow or spear heads? Observations on some tanged flint points belonging to the Pitted-Ware 
culture in Scandinavia, by C. J. Becker; A Neolithic antler weapon from Rye Aa, North Jutland, by C. J. 
Becker; Langdolmen bei Peregaard, Langeland, von H. Berg; Orientalische Glaser in Skandinavien 
wahrend der Kaiser- und friihen Merowingerzeit, von G. Ekholm; Wooden animal heads of Carolingian 
times found in the River Scheldt, by S. de Laet; Sculptured alabastra, by P. J. Riis; Medieval parish 
churches and the geometric systems, by A. Roussell; Tuna in Badelunda. A grave in central Sweden with 
Roman vessels, by M. Stenberger. 


FRA NATIONALMUSEETS ARBEJDSMARK, 1957:—Oldtidsminderne og fredningsloven, af T. 
Mathiassen; Fremmed indflydelse pa Danmarks montvzsen i middel-alderen, af G. Galster; Moderne 
metoder for fremdragning og konservering af kalkmalerier, af E. Lind; Livsvilkar og kulturformer i det 
gstlige Algier, af J. Nicolaisen; Mjod—gudernes drik, af O. Hojrup; Et italisk pragtskjold, af N. Breiten- 
stein; Et useedvanligt stenalders gravfund pa Djursland, af C. L. Vebek; Jorddyrkning i middelalderen, 
af A. Steensberg; Et landbrug fra ro0o-drene pi Lindholm Hoje, af T. Ramskou; Maglemosetidens 
jegere og fiskere, af J. Troels-Smith. 


PROC. ROY. IRISH ACAD., vol. 58, sect. C, no. 5:—Excavation of a passage grave at Fourknocks, 
County Meath, by P. J. Hartnett. 


JOURN. R.S.A. IRELAND, vol. 87, pt. 1:—Franciscan architecture in pre-Reformation Ireland, by 
Rev. C. Mooney; The mountain commons of Saggart, by L. U. Broin; Bronze Age burials at Termon, 
near Blacklion, Co. Cavan, by B. O Riorddin; Materials and methods in Irish traditional building, by 
C. O Danachair; The Rathdown slabs, by P. O hEailidhe. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 61, nos. 1-2:—Le Poron des Cuéches (Céte-d’Or), par l’abbé P. Mouton 
et R. Joffroy, avec une note paléontologique par P. et J. Bouchud; L’ossuaire néolithique du Bec-des- 
Deux-Eaux, commune de Ports (Indre-et-Loire), par R. Riquet et G. Cordier; Découverte en Chine 
d’une mandibule de Singe géant, par P. Wen-Chung. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, 6th sér., tome 49, avril—juin 1957:—Sur la chronologie de la civilisation 
protohistorique dans la péninsule des Balkans, par V. Popovitch; Nouvelles fouilles 4 Géla et dans 
Parriére-pays. B: L’arriére-pays (2° partie), par D. Adamesteanu; Le Chatiment de Tarpeia (?) et les 
frises historico-légendaires de la Basilique Aemilia 4 Rome, par C. Picard; Les panneaux figurés du 
pilastre de la Porte Noire 4 Besancon, par E. Will; Découvertes en Créte (aofit-sept. 1956) sur un pot du 
“type de Chamaizi’ avec inscription hiéroglyphique, par H. Van Effenterre. 

Tome 50, juillet-septembre 1957:—Sur la chronologie de la civilisation protohistorique dans la 
péninsule des Balkans, 2° pt., par V. Popovitch; Sur les représentations figurées de la mort de Troilos et 
de la mort d’Astyanax, par C. Mota; Autour des Sirénes-musiciennes du Sarapéion de Memphis, par 
J.-Ph. Lauer; Une nouvelle téte de Sirtne memphite, par J.-Ph. Lauer; A propos des cultes déliens: 
Dodékathéon et Létéon, par H. Gallet de Santerre; Archéologie sud-américaine: la mission Aranca- 

Meta au Venezuela, par R. Fiasson. 
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REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome 7, fasc. 2:—Le mobilier 
néolithique de la grotte de Nermont a Saint-Moré, par G. Bailloud; Observations sur quelques sculptures 
gallo-romaines du Musée de Strasbourg, par J.-J. Hatt; Note sur deux fibules du Camp du Chateau 
} Salins, par R. Joffroy; Le couple divin de Cosne-sur-Loire, divinités tutélaires de Condate, par E. 


von Fr, 


tchéco- 


elt, vo 
ear Thevenot; Talismans en bois de cerf trouvés dans les tombes mérovingiennes, par G. Faider-Feytmans; 
1gs und Notes d’épigraphie monétaire gauloise. Les légendes ‘Solima’ et ‘Solymyc’, par J.-B. Colbert de Beaulieu; 
Mercure, un pied chaussé, l’autre nu, par W. Deonna; Que représente le cippe gallo-romain de Saint- 
Rambert-sur-Loire? par J. Renaud. 
id ihre Fasc. 3-4:—Précisions nouvelles sur les stations magdaléniennes de Farincourt (Haute-Marne), par 
> In der abbé P. Mouton et R. Joffroy; Les amphores de Sestius, par E. L. Will; Un sanctuaire de source du 4° 
Bizerk sitcle aux Fontaines-Salées (cnes de Saint-Pére et de Foissy, Yonne) par abbé B. Lacroix; Habitats suc- 
rche in cessifs sur la Butte d’Isle-Aumont (Aube), d’aprés les fouilles de 1954, par J. Scapula; Musée archéo- 
logique de Dijon. Une plaque de ceinture hallstattienne en bronze estampé, par J.-P. Millotte; Deux 
nt objets trouvés dans le lit de la Marne entre Chézy et Nogent-l’Artaud (Aisne), par P. Guillaume et R. 
"Wan Chevallier; Le dieu gaulois accroupi de l’oppidum de Crét-Chatelard 4 Saint-Marcel-de-Félines (Loire), 
C.J par J. Renaud; Instruments gallo-romains en fer 4 manche pliant, par Abbé B. Lacroix, R. Joffroy, 
i P. Lebel, et J. Duchatel. 
“war Tome 8, fasc. 1-2:—Les sépultures 4 char du premier age du Fer en France, par R. Joffroy; Observa- 
< tions sur quelques sculptures gallo-romaines du Musée de Strasbourg, par J.-J. Hatt; Un milliaire romain 
iy 4 Corcelle, prés de Chatenoy-le-Royal, par L. Armand-Calliat et J. Guey; Le dieu 4 la lance et aux épis de 
Dijon; figurations composites dans l’iconographie religieuse gallo-romaine, par E. Thevenot; Un tiers de 
sou d’or mérovingien trouvé prés de Boviolles, par G. Ravenelle; Hypothése de travail sur l’origine des 
af T, vases-supports francais, par J. Arnal; Autour d’Alesia Mandubiorum, par P. Lebel; Le symbole de 
oderne lascia, en particulier chez les Eduens, par E. Thevenot. 
"sé I yor. ET MEM. SOC. ARCH. DE CONSTANTINE, Vol. 69:—L’énigme de la téte laurée et barbue 
eee 4G. et du cheval galopant 4 gauche, par M. Troussel; La Ta/a de Salluste, par Ch. Courtois; Monnaies 
djin impériales romaines découvertes dans la commune mixte d’Ain-M’Lila, par M. 'Troussel; Une monnaie 
d’or Hafside (Dinar) trouvée 4 Tiddis, par M. Troussel; Le Pythagorisme secret du Sator Arepo: lettres 
etnombres, par R. Borris et L. P. May; Une inscription de Madaure, par H.-G. Pflaum; Une inscrip- 
nocks, tion milliaire 4 surcharge du musée de Constantine et les méthodes du remploi épigraphique, par P. 
Salama; Une inscription de Castellum Arsacalitanum, par H.-G. Pflaum; Note sur un filtre romain 
découvert 4 Constantine, par A. Berthier. 
Tmon, HESPERIS, 1956, 1-2 trim.:—Quelques gravures et monuments funéraires de l’extréme Sud-Est 
ag, by marocain, par J. Meunié et C. Allain; La carriére saadienne et les chapiteaux d’Imi n’Tala, par C. 
Allain; Prospection punique de la céte Atlantique du Maroc, par A. Luquet; Monnaies musulmanes 
_— trouvées 4 Volubilis, par D. Eustache; Ibero-Africana—canon espagnol de Salé, par R. Ricard. ; 
ilies 3-4 trim.:—La forteresse almoravide de Zagora, par J. Meunié et C. Allain; Deux voyageurs anglais 
Chine 4 Volubilis, par M. Euzennat; La Préhistoire au musée de Volubilis, par G. Souville. 
1957, 1-2:—Les vestiges de la route romaine de Salé 4 l’oued Beth, par R. Thouvenot; Les portes 
anciennes de Marrakech, par C. Allain et G. Deverdun; Identification d’un des astrolabes de la mosquée 
sation des Andalous, par M. Hosotte-Reynaud; Le grand Riad du palais du Badi, par J. Meunier; Grotte 
- dans Pelletier aux ‘Tamaris, par P. Mieg de Boofzheim; Petits bronzes de Jupiter et de Vénus trouvés en 
et les Mausétanie Tingitane, par G. Souville. 
= 4 LIBYCA: Archéologie-Epigraphie, tome 4, 1 sem.:—Le temple rond de Tébessa Khalia, par J. P. Boucher; 


Junon et les Cereres d’aprés la stéle d’Aelia Leporina trouvée 4 Tébessa, par M. Leglay; Nouvel apport a 
la numismatique de la Numidie et de la Maurétanie, par J. Mazard; Inscriptions latines du Musée de 


I : 
"ape Tlemcen, par E. Janier; Inscriptions de la région de Sétif, par P. Massiera; Inscriptions de Maurétanie 


s, par Sitifienne, par G. Camps; Inscriptions funéraires de Timgad, par H. D’Escurac-Doisy; Nouvelles in- 
Tens: scriptions de Tigisis, par S. Lancel et P. Pouthier. 

-anca- 


BULL. MONUMENTAL, tome 115, fasc. 1:—L’art roman décadent du Sud-Ouest, par P. Mesplés 
Origine des déambulatoires 4 chapelles rayonnantes non saillantes, par le R. P. A. Dimier; L’ancien 
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prieuré de l’Artige (Haute-Vienne), par R. Crozet; Un vitrail ou un bas-relief historié de l’abbaye de |g 
Colombe? A propos d’une étude récente, par H. Landais. , 

Fasc. 2:—Un projet des Perrault pour l’église Sainte-Geneviéve a Paris, par M. Petzet; Les ermitages 
de la forét de Fontainebleau, par M. A. Bray; Les enduits dans les constructions du moyen ge, par M, 
Aubert; A propos de la sculpture frangaise autour de 1200, par M. L. Grodecki; Les peintures murales 
de l’église Saint-Pierre de Boursay, par S. Trocmé. 

Fasc. 23:—Saint-Aignan d’Orléans. L’église de Robert le Pieux, par F. Lesueur; Les peintures du 
chateau de Karstein et l’art francais. A propos de quelques travaux récents, par M. L. Grodecki. 


BULL. TRIM. SOC. ACAD. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE LA MORINIE, tome 18, fasc. 35 1-2:—Une 

affaire de sorcellerie dans une village d’Artois au 16™® siécle, par C. P. Bertin; La sorcellerie dans le 

comté de Namur au début de l’époque moderne, par E. Brouette; La mort de saint Erkembode, par C. G, 

o Citernes dans les églises, par R. Berger; Thibaud, septitme abbé de Saint-André-au-Bois, par 
. Brouette. 


BULL. TRIM. SOC. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE PICARDIE, 1956, trimestre 3:—Rareté icono- 
graphique représentée par deux statues de l’église de Gamaches (Somme), par L. Lefrangois-Pillion; Un 
évangéliaire de la Cathédrale d’Amiens, par Dom M. Huglo; Etudes sur les vitraux de Picardie, par 
M. G.-R. Canton, et M. P. Hainsselin. 


BULL. SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 54, fasc. 1-2:—La station proto-magdalénienne 
de la Pluche, commune d’Yzeures-sur-Creuse, par P. Joannés et G. Cordier; Fonds de cabanes chalco- 
lithiques de la Bergerie Neuve 4 Lauret, Hérault, par T. Josien; Le gisement chalcolithique d’ Anis-2- 
Hortus a Valflaunés, Hérault, par Mlle T. Josien; Présentation d’un grattoir double, poli par !’usage, 
par Dr Cheynier; L’industrie préhistorique 4 Préfontaines, Loiret, d’aprés la collection Myronink, par 
D. Myronink. 

Fasc. 3-4:—Les industries 4 microlithes géométriques, par M. Escalon de Fonton et H. de Lumley; 
La grotte de Cremal, commune de Corconne, par J. Bousquet et R.-P. Charles; Sur la découverte d’un 
squelette aurignacien en Charente-Maritime, par P. Geay; Essai de stratigraphie dans la grotte ‘164’ du 
Bouil-Bleu 4 la Roche-Courbon, par J.-R. Colle; Points de vue nouveaux sur l’industrie du Champ de 
Bagasse prés de Nag-Hamadi (Haute-Egypte), par E. Vignard; A propos des courbes cumulatives 
statistiques appliquées a la préhistoire, par Dr A. Cheynier; Contribution a I’étude des techniques 
magdaléniennes: Les Navettes, par Dr J. Allain; Nouvelles découvertes dans le gisement magdalénien 
de la Garonne, par Dr J. Allain. 


ACTES DU CONGRES NATIONAL DES SOCIETES SAVANTES, ALGER, 1954:—Igoudmane 
des Ait Inzel (Yagour grand Atlas). Gravures rupestres, par J. Malhomme; Les Palets, disques en 
quartzites taillés en France et dans le monde, par L. Gary; Observations sur quelques monnaies de Libye, 
par J. Babelon; Représentations de Numides, par A. Blanchet; Les centuriations romaines en Tunisie, pat 
A. Caillemer; Mosaique du Musée de Djemila (Cuicul. La Toilette de Vénus), par Y. Allais; Saturne et 
les dieux indigénes de l’Afrique romaine, par M. Leglay; Sépulture punique découverte 4 Hippone, par 
E. Marec; Les lampes antiques d’Hippone, par E. Marec; Mosaiques a scénes de chasse, par E. Marec; 
Les Thermes d’Hippone, par E. Marec; Le dieu Ammon et la déesse Africa, par M. Troussel; Motifs 
prophylactiques sur des mosaiques récemment découvertes 4 Sousse, par L. Foucher; Mosaiques 4 mo- 
tifs prophylactiques en Maurétanie Tingitane, par M. Thouvenot; Victorinus et Salsa (note d’hagio- 
graphie tipasienne), par C. Courtois; La signification véritable de "Album de Timgad, par A. Piganiol; 
Un bas-relief de l’Algérie romaine 4 Limoges, par J. Perrier; Cultes septénaires en Afrique du Nord, par 
J.-N. Lambert; Nouveaux documents sur le culte des Cereres dans I’Afrique proconsulaire, par G.-Ch. 
Picard; Fouilles de Hammam Ez-Zouakra (Tunisie, 1946-7). Mausolée des Ailes, par M. le Colonel 
Reyniers; Tipasa, ses remparts et son réle dans la guerre d’Antonin le Pieux contre les Maures, par J. Bara- 
dez; Travaux d’hydraulique romains révélés par photographies aériennes dans une région aujourd’hu! 
steppienne, par J. Baradez; Milliaire du nord de Tlemcen, par P. Massiera; Les sarcophages chrétiennes 
de Tunisie, par H. Pilipenko; Les collections de Guelma (note sur la constitution d’un musée régional en 
Algérie), par G. Souville; Considérations sur les transports routiers romains en particulier dans la province 
d’Afrique, par P. Salama; Les sujets animés dans le décor musulman d’Ifriqiyah (Tunisie), par S.-M. 
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Zbiss; Le décor de la mosquée de Hassan 4 Rabat, par J. Caillé; Trois dinars marocains dont un faux, 
par G. Deverdun; Deux campagnes de fouilles sur le site de l’ancienne cité musulmane de Sedrata dans le 
Sahara algérien, par M. Van Berchem; L’iconographie de saint Augustin, par L. Réau. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA GEOGRAPHICA, Jahrgang 4, 1957:—Ein Beitrag zur vorrémischen Besiedlungs- 
geschichte des niederbayerischen Gaubodens, von K. Brunnacker und G. Kossack; Ostgermanische 
Funde der Spatlaténezeit in Mittel- und Westdeutschland, von R. Hachmann; Zur inneren Chronologie 
der Naqadakultur, von W. Kaiser; Fundverbreitung und Bodenverhiltnisse im Kreise Bersenbriick, von 
C. Redlich. 


AUSGRABUNGEN UND FUNDE, Band 2, Heft 2:—Contains thirteen short papers including, Uber 
die frihmittelalterlichen Hohlschlafenringe vom pommerschen Typ, von Z. Bukowski; Zwei neue 
mesolithische Fundplatze mit Knochenwerkzeugen aus Mecklenburg, von I. Nilius; Eine slawische 
Fiirstenburg der Kolonisationszeit von Neuburg, Kr. Wismar, von W. Bastian; Stadtkernforschung in 
Anklam, von P. Koepke. 


LANDESMUSEUM FUR VORGESCHICHTE DRESDNER, 1956:—Entwicklung und Aufgaben 
des Landesmuseums fiir Vorgeschichte und Bodendenkmalpflege in Sachsen, von W. Coblenz; Die 
Bedeutung des Pfaffensteins und der Dresden-Dobritzer Siedlung fiir die Kulturstréme in der Jung- 
bronzezeit Sachsens, von W. Coblenz; Einfliisse des vor- und friihkeltischen Kunsthandwerks in Sachsen, 
von W. Coblenz. 


GERMANIA, Jahrgang 35, Hefte 1-2:—-Gedanken zur Typologie paliolithischer Steinwerkzeuge, von 
K. Valoch; Zu einigen Fremdelementen der Cortaillodkultur, von R. A. Maier; Bericht iiber den Fort- 
gang spektralanalytischer Untersuchungen an kupferzeitlichen und friihbronzezeitlichen Bodenfunden 
Europas, von S. Junghans und E. Sangmeister; Zu den Glasperlen des Schatzfundes von Allendorf, von 
P. Reinecke; Mineralogische Untersuchung einer Gesteinsperle aus dem Schatzfund von Allendorf 
(Hessen), von G. Rein; Zur Frage der Bronzefibeln mit Bigelplatte, von G. Neumann; Zu den Aus- 
grabungen in dem keltischen Oppidum von Manching 1955, von W. Kramer; Die rémische Limitation 
in Tunesien, von A. Caillemer und R. Chevallier; Das Kastell Altenstadt; zum auBeren obergermani- 
schen Limes, von H. Schénberger; Die Technik der germanischen Rollenkappenfibeln, von H. Drescher; 
Nordische Goldbrakteaten aus der Rheinpfalz, von G. Jacob-Friesen; Zur Anwendbarkeit der C14- 
Datierung in der Vorgeschichtsforschung, von V. Milojéi¢. 


KOLNER JAHRBUCH FUR VOR- UND FRUHGESCHICHTE, Band 2, 1956:—Altestes Christ- 
entum (mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Grabungsergebnisse unter der Severinskirche in Kéln), 
von F, Fremersdorf; Wie wurden die rémischen Diatretglaser hergestellt? Eine Entgegnung, von F. 
Fremersdorf; Zwei Bruchstiicke eines Glastellers aus der Werkstatt des Kélner Lynkeus-Meisters, von 
M. J. Vermaseren; Der Sesterz des Britannicus aus der Sammlung Niessen, von H. Regler; Contribution 
4 étude du commerce en Hesbaye au 2¢ siécle, par M. Amand; Zur Topographie der friihmittelalter- 
lichen Kdlner Altstadt, von W. Lung; Die Hallstatt- und Laténezeit im Stadtgebiet KéIn, von W. Lung; 
Gestaltung und Bedeutung der Gesichtsdarstellung bei den hallstattzeitlichen Gesichtsurnen des nor- 
dischen Kreises, von W. La Baume. 


OFFA, Band 14, 1955:—Das bronzene Zierband von Kronshagen bei Kiel, von E. Sprockhoff. 


ARBEITS- UND FORSCHUNGSBERICHTE ZUR SACHSISCHEN BODENDENKMAL- 
PFLEGE, Band 6:—Ein Blattspitze aus Wolftitz, Kreis Geithain, von V. Toepfer; Mittelsteinzeitliche 
GroBgerate aus der Umgebung von Riesa, von A. Mirtschin; Schnurkeramische Higelgraber im 
Luckaer Forst, Kreis Altenburg, von G. Loewe; Ausgrabung von schnurkeramischen Grabhiigeln und 
Siedelplatzen im Luckaer Forst, Kreis Altenburg, von H. Héckner; Phosphatuntersuchungen an Hiigel- 
grabern im Luckaer Forst, Kreis Altenburg, von E. Fraudendorf; Ein dritter steinzeitlicher Grabhiigel 
in der Harth, Kreis Leipzig, von H. Hanitzsch; Steingerite mit Schaftungsrille aus Sachsen, von H. 
Kaufmann; Das Prunkbeil von Schweta. Ein Beitrag zum Herstellungsverfahren und Verwendungs- 
zweck der friihbronzezeitlichen Randbeile in Mitteldeutschland, von G. Billig; Pollenanalytische Unter- 
suchungen der Torfschichten des Géttwitzer Sees bei Wermsdorf, Bezirk Leipzig, von H. Jacob; Die 
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Higelgraber im Lindigt bei Wermsdorf und die bronzezeitliche Siedlung im ehemaligen Gattwitzer 
See, von W. Coblenz; Ein vorgeschichtlicher Nahring vom Oybin, Kreis Zittau, von R. Moschkau; 
Die Burgen an der Rauhen Furt und ihre Vermessung, von W. Coblenz; Nachlese laténezeitlicher 
Funde aus Brandgriabern im Siiden Leipzigs, von R. Moschkau; Weitere germanische Graber aus der 
Nahe von Riesa, von A. Mirtschin; Eine Runeninschrift von Birgstein (Sudetenland), von R. Grahmann, 


BULL. VAN DE KON. NED. OUDHEIDKUNDIGE BOND, 6th ser., jrg. 10, afl. 3:—The ‘kern- 
esdorp’ in Drenthe and its altered function, by J. A. Harms; Rural architecture in Drenthe, by G. (. 
Helbers; ‘Havezathen’ in Drenthe, by J. W. Westra van Holthe. 

Afl. 4:—St. Peter’s Hospital at Arnhem, by C. L. Temminck Groll. 


PALAEOHISTORIA, vol. 4:—Quelques artéfactes faits de bois de renne du Limbourg Central, par Br. A. 
Wouters; Beaker types and their distribution in the Netherlands; intrusive types, mutual influences and 
local evolutions, by J. D. van der Waals; Wann sind die ersten Megalithgraber in Holland entstanden? 
Ein Datierungsversuch, von L. Liiiidik-Kaelas; Der spatrémische Goldschatz von Beilen. I. Fundbericht, 
von H. T. Waterbolk und W. Glasbergen; The late Roman gold hoard of Beilen, II. The coins, by 
A. N. Z.-J. Jitta; Some radio-carbon dates from the raised bog near Emmen, by W. van Zeist. 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA (Hung.), tome 7, fasc. 1-4:—-Spatbronzezeitliche Durchbrochene Wagen- 
beschlage, von A. Mozsolics; Die Langobarden in Ungarn, von I. Béna; Notes on the chronology of the 
Hungarian Bronze Age, by V. G. Childe; Un cimetiére de Hongrois conquérants 4 Bashalom, par I. 
Dienes; Die chasarische Festung Sarkel, von M. J. Artamonov; Neues zur Frage der Entstehung der spit- 
palaolithischen Kultur in Mittel- und Osteuropa, von P. P. Jefimenko; The Military Diploma of Albert- 
falva, by T. Nagy; Beitrage zur Geschichte der Sarmaten in Ungarn, von M. Parducz; Die Tépfer- 
werkstitten von Aquincum, von S. K. Péczy; Einige Bemerkungen zur Bronzezeit Siebenbiirgens, von 
D. Popescu; Spektralanalytische Untersuchung spatbronzezeitlicher Radnabenverkleidungen, von E. 
Szegedy; Archaologische Denkmiiler der Awarenzeit in Mitteleuropa, von D. Csalldny. 


ARCHAEOLOGIAI ERTESITO, vol. 84, pt. 1:—La colonie d’habitation de la civilisation de Kérés a 
Hédmezévasdrhely-Gorzsa, par G. Gazdapusztai; Textes ayant trait au droit privé sur les pierres inscrites 
d’Intercisa, par K. Visky; Le cimetiére hongrois de l’époque de la conquéte de Bashalom, par I. Dienes; 
Le diadéme de bronze du Musée National Hongrois, par A. Marton; Les tumuli de I’époque impériale 
de Mezészilas, par A. Kiss; La céramique ‘nomade’ des cimetiéres avars, par B. Széke; Contributions’ 
histoire du peuplement de la région de collines de Négrdd aux ro® et r1® siécles, par P. Patay; Les 
fouilles de préservation d’Egervar, par G. Fehér, jun.; Géza Supka, par T. Horvath; L’ceuvre scientifique 
relatif 4 l’archéologie de Géza Supka, par I. Jakabffy; Rapport préalable sur les fouilles de 1956 du 
sanctuaire d’Isis de Savaria, par T. Szentlélemy; Quelques remarques sur la représentation visible sur le 
ferret avar de Martély, par A. Radnéti. 

Pt. 2:—Tombes a incinération du premier Age du Bronze dans le finage de la commune Alsénémedi, 
par N. Kalicz; Le cimetiére avar de Gatoun, par I. Béna; Contributions a la question de l’évolution 
et de la chronologie des anneaux a nattes dits ‘A extrémités en S’, par A. Kralovdnsky; Les carreaux de 
poéle de Nadab, par I. Méri; Sur la question de la forme de visage de nos idoles néolithiques, par J. 
Csalog; Une lampe de la fin du Néolithique 4 Hédmezévdsérhely, par G. Gazdapusztai; Sur une in- 
scription d’Intercisa, par G. Alféldy; Premiére datation par C'™ sur matérial hongrois, par L. Vértes. 


IRAQ, vol. 19, pt. 1:—The excavations at Nimrud, by M. E. L. Mallowan; Ezida, the temple of Nabu, by 
D. Oates; Two medical texts from Nimrud, by J. V. Kinnier Wilson; A version of the seventh tablet o! 
Shurpu from Nimrud, by E. E. Knudsen; Persepolis, by R. D. Barnett. 

Pt. 2:—The early period at Susa, Mesopotamian relations, by L. Le Breton; The Nimrud tablets, 
1956—economic and legal texts from the Nabu Temple at Nimrud, by B. Parker; An Aramaic ostracon 
from Nimrud, by J. B. Segal; The Ningi’zida Temple built by Mardukapala-Iddina II at Uruk, by H. 
Lenzen; An eye for an eye, by A. S. Diamond. 


SUMER, vol. 13, nos. 1-2:—The excavations at Telul Ath-Thalathat, by N. Egami; Uniqueness and 
recurrence in history, by A. Toynbee; Living conditions in the lower Mesopotamian plain in ancient times 
by P. Buringh; Two stamp seals, by F. Basmachi; Two Neanderthal skeletons from Shanidar Cave, by 
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R. S. Solecki; On two early Lagash inscriptions in the Iraq Museum, by E. Sollberger; Textes divers 
du Musée de Baghdad, pt. 2, par J. J. A. van Dijk; A prehistoric find near Razzaza (Karbala Liwa), 
by C. V. Czn; A note on canal and marsh stratigraphy near Zubediyah, by S. A. Harris and R. M. 
Adams; 'The 1956 season at Shanidar, by R. S. Solecki; Die Kénigsinschriften des Iraq-Museums, von 
D. O. Edzard; A cylinder from Tell al Lahm, by H. W. F. Saggs. 


MEMOIRS AMERICAN ACAD. IN ROME, vol. 25:—Symmachi, Homo felix, by J. H. Oliver; 
Imperial elements in the formula of the Roman Emperors during the first two and a half centuries of the 
Empire, by M. Hammond; Cosa: black-glaze pottery, by D. M. Taylor. 


RIVISTA DI ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA, anno 31, no. 1-2:—Recenti esplorazioni nelle cata- 
combe siracusane di S. Lucia, per G. Agnello; Aggiunte alla relazione ‘Le esplorazioni nella basilica di 

_ §. Lorenzo nell’ agro Verano’, per E. J.-R. Krautheimer; I] nome e la ‘setta’ dei Cristiani, per C. Cec- 
chelli; Untersuchungen tiber die friihen Kirchenbauten in Regensburg, von J. Sydow. 

No. 3-4:—La catacomba della Santa Croce, per A. Ferrua; Un nuovo sarcofago strigilato con scene 
bibliche, per L. de Bruyne; Sicilia cristiana. I monumenti dell’ agro Netino II. Gli ipogei di Stafenna, 
per G. Agnello; Nuovi studi agiografici: 1. Su S. Romano d’Antiochia, 2. Su S. Quirino di Siscia, 3. Su 
§. Pietro Balsamo, per M. Simonetti; Di una singolare scena graffita nella catacomba di Domitilla, per 
D. Balboni. 


ATTI DELLA ACC. NAZ. DEI LINCEI, vol. 12, fasc. 3-4:—Trindari colonia dionigiana, per F. 
Barreca; I] quartiere ellenistico-romano di Agrigento, per E. de Miro. 
Vol. 12, fasc. 5-6:—Resti di centuriazione romana nella Val Belluna, per L. Alpago-Novello; Il 
fregio del tempio del Divo Giulio, per M. Floriani-Squarciapino. 


RENDICONTI DELLA PONT. ACC. ROMANA DI ARCHEOLOGIA, vol. 28, fasc. 3-4:— 
Problemi della Gigantomachia di ‘Leptis Magna’, per M. F. Squarciapino; Due presunte date consolari 
aS. Sebastiano, per M. Guarducci; Sull’ uso pre-constantiniano del monogramma greco di Cristo, per 
M. Burzachechi. 


FELIX RAVENNA, 3rd ser., fasc. 22:—La Capella Arcivescovile in Ravenna, per L. Ottolenghi; Ein 
Demetrios-Elfenbein des 10. Jahrhunderts, von M. Horster; Guardando I’Itinerarium Romanum detto 
‘Tabula Peutingeriana’, per G. Gatti-Crosara. 

Fasc. 23:—-Massimiano di Pola Arcivescovo di Ravenna, per G. Bovini; Cripte ravennati, per M. 
Mazzotti. 


ANNUAL: DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES OF JORDAN, vol. 3:—Mamilla cemetery, by H. 
Nubani; A typological study of the El Khadr javelin and arrow-heads, by F. M. Cross, Jr., and J. T. 
Milik; The neolithic site of Ghrubba, by J. Mellaart; Tombs of the intermediate early bronze—middle 
bronze age at ‘Tell Ajjul, by K. M. Kenyon; A neolithic site at Wadi el Yabis, by D. V. W. Kirkbride; 
A cave at Arqub el Dhahr, by P. J. Parr; Excavations in Jordan, 1953-54. 


FONTES ARCHAEOLOGICI POSNANIENSES, vol. 7, 1956:—La premiére période de l’age du 
bronze en Grande Pologne, par A. Knapowska-Mikolajczykowa, M. Kowiatiska-Piaszykowa, T. Bart- 
kowski, F. L. Wokrdj, et K. Krysiak; Les tombes de la civilisation poméranienne & Jézefowo, distr. de 
Smazotuly, par T. Malinowski. 


POLSKIE TOWARZYSTWO ARCHEOLOGICZNE, no. 1, Kalisz:—La ville de Kalisz dans l’anti- 
quité, par K. Dabrowski; Le Kalisz du haut moyen Age (du 6® jusqu’a la moitié du 13¢ siécle), par 
T. Uzdowska; La ville de Kalisz au moyen age, par M. Mlynarska. 


SPRAWOZDANIA ARCHEOLOGICZNE, vol. 3:—Researches on the Mesolithic station of Witowo 
district of Leczyca, by M. Chmielewska; Report on the excavations of Cmieléw operated in 1955 on 
station Gawroniec-Palyga, by Z. Podkowinska; Report on the excavations iri barrow Nr. 3 at Leki Male, 
district of Koscian, by M. Kowiatiska-Piaszykowa; Report on the field investigations in the region of 
East Igolomia in 1955, by L. Gajewski; Archaeological investigations operated in 1955 by the Archaeo- 
logical Station of Kalisz, by K. Dabrowski, R. Kowlowska, and I. Slaska; Studies on the antique iron 
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production in Little Poland, by K. Bielenin; Survey of excavation-works performed in 1955 by the 
Archaeological Station of Gdarisk, by J. Kamiriska; Archaeological researches at Kolobrzeg in 1955, by 
L. Leciejewicz; Researches of rescue on the early medieval cemetery at Wolin-Mlynéwka, by W. Fili- 
powiak; Fifth report on the excavations in Krakéw on the Wawel Hill, by A. Zaki; Preliminary researches 
in the precinct of the city of Krakéw, by A. Zaki; Survey of the researches carried out in 1955 onan 
early medieval cemetery under a barrow in the village of Lipsko, district of Zamoé¢, by M. Drewko; 
Explorations at Grédek Nadbuzny, district of Hrubieszéw, by W. Bender, E. Kierzkowska, K. Kierz- 
kowski, and J. Bronicka~-Rauhutowa; The earthwork-castle and the settlement of Drohiczyn, district of 
Siemiatycze, brought to light by researches in 1955, by K. Musianéwicz; Archaeological survey on the 
Cathedral Isle (Ostréw Tumski) in Wroclaw, by E. Ostrowska; Investigations of the Ostréwek site at 
Opole in 1955, by W. Holubowicz; Report on the excavations performed on the Lednica Isle (Ostréw 

_ Lednicki), district of Gniezno, by A. Niesiolowska-Hoffmann; Archaeological survey at Kruszwica in 
1955, by A. Cofta; Report on the archaeological investigations at Gniezno, by G. Mikolajezyk, and 
K. Zurowski; Survey of the investigations of 1955 by the Archaeological Station of Leczyca, by 
A. Nadolski. 


WIADOMOSCI ARCHEOLOGICZNE, vol. 24, pts. 1-2:—The early medieval castle of Wietrznéw 
in the light of 1952-3 research, by A. Zaki; Excavations of a settlement of the funnel beaker culture at 
Grédek Nadbuzny, the Hrubieszéw district, 1955, by J. Kowalczyk; Report on excavations at Chorula, 
the Krapkowice district, by J. Szydlowski; Report on 1955 excavations at Milicz, by A. Gatuszka and 
M. Mbynarska; A copper axe of Koniecmosty, the Pificzéw district, by L. Graba-Lecka and W. Szy- 
mariski; A bronze sword from Paczkéw, the Nysa district, by W. Sarnowska; Results of present research 
on ancient slag in the region of the Swietokrzyskie mountains, by K. Bielenin; The early medieval settle- 
ment of Strzyzéw, the Hrubieszéw district, by L. Rauhut. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, vol. 28, no. g2:—Nuevas inscripciones latinas de 
Espafia, por S. M. Bigona; Necrépolis de la Torre das Arcas, por A. V. y A. D. de Deus; Dos nuevas 
estelas de escudo redondo, por J. R. y F. Oxea; Anillo ptinico, con escarabeo, procedente de Cadiz, por 
A. F. de Avilés; Un retrato de Domiciano, por A. B. Freijeiro. 

Vol. 29, nos. 93, 94:—Orientalia: Estudio de objetos fenicios y orientalizantes en la Peninsula, por 
A. B. Freijeiro; Los recipientes rituales metélicos llamados ‘Braserillos ptnicos’, por E. C. Diaz; Mate- 
riales de Arqueologia hispano-pinica: jarros de bronce, por A. Gracia y Bellido; Nuevas inscripciones 
romanas de Castulo, por A. d’O. Pérez-Peix y R. Contreras de la Paz. ‘ 


KUSH, vol. 4:—Second thoughts on Jebel Moya, by F. Addison; Die Fiktion der ‘Kuschitischen’ Vélker, 
von E. Zyhlarz; The Sudanese camel-girth, by G. M. Crowfoot; Land tenure in the time of the Fung, 

' by Sadik el Nur; The Nubian kingdom of the second intermediate period, by T. Save-Séderbergh; 
Scientific archaeology in the Near East, by O. H. Myers; New Egyptian inscriptions from the Sudan, by 
J. Vercoutter. 


ARSBERATTELSE, bulletin de la Soc. Roy. des Lettres de Lund, 1956-7:—Zwei bronzezeitliche 
Gegenstinde aus Rinkaby in Schonen, von M. Strémberg; Une figurine celtique en bronze trouvée en 
Scanie, par L. Halbert; Uber die Dreieckswirbel und andere Ornamentikdetails, von C.-A. Moberg; 
Eftermalet pa Apelboda-stenen, av E. Salberger. 


FORNVANNEN, 1957, Hafte 3-4:—House settlements from the late Iron Age on Helgé Island (Lillén) 
in Lake Malar in the parish of Ekeré, by W. Holmqvist; The Madonna in Ré, by A. Andersson; Die 
Portale von SchloB Kalmar und der Brunnenbau auf dem SchloBhof, von M. Olsson. 

Hafte 5:—The finds from Helgé, by W. Holmqvist; Vallhagar, die Siedlung und ihre wissenschaftliche 
Darstellung, von B. Almgren; Zu einer Gruppe hélzerner Idole aus prahistorischer und folgender Zeit, 
von A. Oldeberg. 

Hafte 6:—Die Skelettgraber zur alteren nordischen Eisenzeit, ein Diskussionsbeitrag, von G. Ekholm; 
Ein Pilgerzeichen aus Alvastra und Gutenbergs ‘Aachener Heiltumsspiegel’, von M. Rydbeck. 


UPPLANDS FORMINNESFORENINGS TIDSKRIFT, 1956:—Early parcellation of cultivated fields 
and meadows in central Sweden, by R. Fransson, A. Hermansson, S$. Lundkvist and I. $jédahl. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE ISI 
by the ARCHIVES HERALDIQUES SUISSES, 70:—Quelques réflexions sur l’ceuvre de Jean du Tillet 


955, by et la symbolique royale frangaise, par H. Pinoteau; Zwei Wappenscheiben von Hans-Jakob Niische- 
V. Fili- ler II, von H. R. v. Fels; Une chasuble aux armes de Méric de Vic 4 la Cathédrale de Coire, par J. 
earches Tricou; Ascendance généalogique et recherche des seize quartiers, par D. Reelfs; D’un Hospice a une 
} ON an Commune, par L. Dupont-Lachenal; Dans la chapelle de Ropraz, par Ad. Decollogny; Der Wappen- 
rewko; schmuck in Luzerner Stammbiichern, von P. P. Hartmann; Fenster- und Wappenschenkungen des 
Kierz- Standes Schaffhausen, par B. Bruckner-Herbstreit. 

yore ARCHIVUM HERALDICUM, 1957, bull. nos. 2~3:—Un cardinal d’origine genevoise, par L. Dupont- 
site at Lachenal; Une pertuisanne armoriée du 17° siécle au Musée de la Tour de Londres, par J. ‘Tricou; Les 
Dateder sources de la sigillographie en Suisse, par C. Lapaire; Les emblémes et les symboles a travers l’histoire 
vita ja grecque, par N. Stathaki-Kallerghi. 

‘k, and UR-SCHWEIZ, Jahrgang 21, Nr. 2:—Jungsteinzeitliche Moordérfer im Weier bei Thayngen, von 
ca, by W. U. Guyan; Das amphitheater von Bern, von Hj. Miiller-Beck; Eine rémische villa rustica bei Olten, 


von R. Degen; Rémische Fibeln aus Besancon, von E. Ettlinger; Eine seltene groBe rémische Glocke aus 
Augst, von A. Mutz. 


irznéw 


ture at ANATOLIAN STUDIES, vol. 7:—Summary of archaeological work in Turkey in 1956; An early 


horula, bronze age shrine at Beycesultan, by S. Lloyd and J. Mellaart; Urartian fortresses and towns in the Van 
ka and Region, by C. A. Burney; Anatolian chronology in the early and middle bronze age, by J. Mellaart; The 
’. Szy- development and diffusion of metal types in early bronze age Anatolia, by D. B. Stronach; The Sultantepe 
search tablets (comt.), by O. R. Gurney; Assyrian contracts from Sulantepe, by J. J. Finkelstein; The site of 
settle- Derbe, a new inscription, by M. Ballance; A church of the Iconoclast (?) period in Byzantine Isauria, 


by M. Gough; Old waterside houses on the Bosphorus, by S. Lloyd. 
as de TURK TARIH KURUMU: BELLETEN, tome 21, no. 81:—Marble idols and statuettes from the 


nuevas excavations at Kiiltepe, by N. Ozii¢; Les sources d’une histoire de l’Empire Ottoman rédigée par un 
IZ, pot auteur anonyme grec, par $. Bastav. 

) No. 82:—Objects from Horoztepe, T. Ozgii¢ and M. Akok. 

a, por 
ag GLASNIK MUS. SARAJEVO (Archaeology), tome 12, 1957:—Habitat néolithique de Crkvine 4 
ciones Turbe prés de ‘Travnik, par Dr J. Koro’ec; L’Abri Rouge, 1955, strata 1-4, par A. Be:.ac; L’Abri 


Rouge, 1955, stratum 5, par M. Brodar; Matériaux, trouvés en surface aux environs du village Petrovi¢i 
au Monténégro, par M. Brodar; L’Abri Vert, par A. Benac; Palaolithischer Fund auf der Crkvina in 


olker, Makljenovac bei Doboj, von D. Basler; Epigraphische Funde aus Bosnien, von D. Sergejevski; Die 
Fung, Grabdenkmiler der Familie Sankovi¢ im Dorfe Biskup bei Konjic in der Herzegovina (Fortsetzung), 
yergh; von M. Vego; Nouvelles fouilles dans l’agglomération romaine de Lisiti¢i, par Dr I. CremoSnik; Monu- 
an, by ments romains des environs de Bihaé, par Dr J. CremoSnik; Numismatische Berichte 4, von Dr J. Petrovi¢; 


Lieux de culte médiévaux des environs de Konjic, par P. Andeli¢; Zur sprachlichen Zugehérigkeit 
der neolithischen Urbevélkerung des Balkans, von Dr M. V. Gara’anin; Les Symboles populaires sur 


a les monuments romains dans nos régions, par Dr I. CremoSnik; Quelques petits apports a la question des 
berg; bogomiles en Bosnie, par C. D. Popovié. 

STARINAR, n.s. vols. 5—6:—Vorklassische Keramik des Mittleren Balkan, von Dr M. Grbié; Betracht- 
illén) ungen tiber die mazedonische Hallstattzeit, von Dr. M. V. GaraSanin; Les monuments du syncré- 
. Die tisme gréco-égyptien en Yougoslavie. 1 — Sérapis, par Dr B. Gavela; Le sépulcre vieux-chrétien de Ni8, 
' par Dr L. Mirkovié; Le probléme du monastére de St Georges — ‘Gorgos’ sur la Serava, par D. Boko- 
liche vié; Le chateau-fort de Prilep, par A. Deroko; Les fouilles de Caritin Grad en 1953-4, par D. Mano- 
Zeit Zisi; Les fouilles de Zidine prés de Mala Mitrovica, par D. Mano-Zisi et Dr M. Corovi¢-Ljubinkovi¢; 

: La nécropole serbe médiévale de Dobrata, par Dr M. V. GaraSanin, et Dr D. Gara3anin; Les églises 
=n médiévales dans l’ile de Sipan prés de Dubrovnik, par S. Puhiera; Novo Brdo, par M. Dini¢, I. Zdravko- 


vié, D. Jovanovié, V. Koraé, et M. Savié; La forteresse de Pirot, par N. Petrovi¢; La forteresse de 
Sabac, par D. St. Pavlovié; Le monastére de Mesi¢, par I. M. Zdravkovié; Etudes sur l’age des métaux 
fields en Serbie, par Dr D. GaraSanin. 
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